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Is America Prosperous P 


By T. E. GrREGoRY 


(Professor of Banking and Currency in the University of 
London) 


Tuis article was planned, and the title for it chosen, long 
before recent events in Wall Street conspired to give to it, 
for the time being, a somewhat ironical character. That 
the sharp decline in security values on the American stock 
exchanges is likely to bring with it a temporary check to the 
upward movements in American business seems certain, but 
the extent and duration of the recession will in its turn depend 
upon a multitude of factors—the policy of the Federal Reserve 
System, the attitude of Government, the extent to which the 
credit of the banks has been affected, the psychological reaction 
of the business world itself, the relation of the losses to the 
purchasing power of the broad masses of the population, to men- 
tion some among the chief elements to be considered—and cannot 
be foretold in advance. I venture the opinion that, in the 
absence of grave banking discredit, recovery will be relatively 
rapid. But, in any event, the Wall Street boom, whatever its 
excesses may have been, was the effect, rather than the cause, 
of the phenomenon which requires to be examined. An investi- 
gation into the causes and the nature of those recent economic 
changes in the United States which have, it is alleged, brought 
with them a state of general prosperity hitherto unknown in 
the history of the world, is worth while for its own sake. Here, 
as elsewhere, appearance and reality may be separated by a 
great gulf. But in the present state of European opinion such 
an investigation is urgently necessary. For it is not too much 
to say that for the last five years the European mind has been 
obsessed by the picture presented to it of the economic situation 
in the United States. If the picture is overdrawn it is bad 
enough, since it excites envy and increases dissatisfaction un- 
necessarily. It is worse if the picture of American prosperity 
is used as an instrument of propaganda without an adequate 
examination of whether the social and historical traditions, the 
economic and political prerequisites for the ‘‘ Americanisation ” 
I 
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of European economic life, permit of the transformation. If, 
on examination, it should prove that American prosperity and 
European well-being rest on different cultural ideals, as well 
as upon different economic bases, the present almost universal 
misunderstanding of the American situation will have done 
nothing but poison the European mind. It is fortunate that a 
recent American publication, compiled under the auspices of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research,’ as well as a mass of 
Governmental’ and other documental material should be avail- 
able to throw light upon these vexing and difficult issues. 

What, in the first place, is to be understood by ‘ pros- 
perity ’? A high and rising real standard of consumption is not 
necessarily ‘‘ prosperity’ if it is bought at the expense of 
premature exhaustion, of long hours of work, of irregularity of 
employment, or even, though this is perhaps a more doubtful 
point, at the expense of certain “‘ ideal’ factors, such as self- 
government in industry. Now, whether or not it is actually 
the case that we are confronted in the case of the United States 
with the presence of the factors indicating prosperity, and the 
absence of the factors militating against prosperity, there are 
certain obvious considerations to be born in mind in judging 
the position of the United States of America which ought to 
make for prosperity, in the sense defined above, independently 
of whether human agency is deliberately aiming at solving the 
problem of achieving material welfare. 

Some of these factors have been exerting their influence for 
decades and can be regarded as a permanent feature of American 
life ; others are of a temporary, others, again, are of very recent 
origin. But whether old or new, temporary or permanent, their 
significance is not exhausted by having been in operation for 
some time: the maximum contribution made by a given factor 
may only gradually be realised as other and complementary 
factors are present in larger supply. The exploitation of natu- 
ral geographical features grows in significance as the mobility 
of the population, now greater than ever, increases: every in- 
crease in the wealth and population of the United States of 
America adds to the importance of the absence of all barriers 
to the free internal movements of goods: every increase in the 
wealth and population of the country, again, adds to the values 
of the equities behind the transportation system, and soon. It 


1 Recent Economic Changes in the United States. Publish 
Bureau by the McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc. (2 Vols.), 1929. "gh boas. ‘ef 
* Vide particularly Senate Document, No. 126, 69th Congress, rst Session 
Report of the Federal Trade Commission on National Wealth and Income. 
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is worth while, in any case, to divide these factors up into two 
groups. 

The first includes the vast mineral and other natural 
resources of the country, including the ease of movement repre- 
sented by the physical configuration of the area between the 
Rockies and the Alleghanies. The second group is 
more diverse in kind: it includes the relative sparsity of the 
population per square mile, which enables per capita returns to 
be higher than in Europe: it includes the important circum- 
stance that, starting from a relative state of under-population, 
every increase in that population tends towards the point of 
optimum returns rather than away from it: it includes the 
significance of the free movements of goods over an area of 
continental size, thus permitting, from the very beginning of 
production, localisation at points of maximum convenience, 
but it includes other things as well. The United States was a 
heavy importer of capital during the decades of middle-class 
ascendancy in Europe, when capital was cheap: it repaid that 
capital at a time of rising interest rates and prices, so that the 
country finally obtained command over the equities behind its 
transportation system (growing more important decade by de- 
cade) at a relatively cheap price to herself. Lastly, America 
has acted as a magnet, not only to the culturally inferior 
European populations (who, nevertheless, supplied an abundant 
source of unskilled labour at a time when mechanical progress 
in the constructional trades was not as far advanced as it is 
now), but also to some of the most enterprising, hardworking, 
and intelligent of the European stocks. Surveying these advant- 
ages, one is at first inclined to wonder, not at the rate of 
American progress, but at the squalor, misery, and degradation 
of life which, as the fiction and the social investigations of Ameri- 
cans themselves show, lie so often concealed in the slums of 
Chicago and New York, of Pittsburg, of Boston, and other 
great centres of the States. 

But it is not these factors which are directly responsible for 
the ‘‘ New Industrial Revolution,’’ the new Golden Age of 
American Prosperity. To appreciate what is at work a series 
of statistical facts must be borne in mind. Taking the Census 
year 1919 (a year, be it remembered, of war conditions and 
prices) as base and comparing it with the Census of Manufac- 
tures in 1927 (a year of comparative depression of trade) it 
appears that the number of establishments comprehended within 
the Census fell from 214,000 to 192,000, or by some 9g per cent. ; 
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the number of wage-earners from 8,997,000 to 8,354,000, or by 
some 7 per cent.; the net output (i.e. value of product less cost 
of materials, suppliers’ containers for products, fuel and power) 
rose, in spite of falling prices’ from 24.8 to 27.6 billions of 
dollars, or by some 10 per cent.,° whilst the aggregate wage 
bill rose from 10.5 to 10.85 billions of dollars, or by some 3% 
per cent. These are the fundamentals of the American indus- 
trial situation, though the manner of presenting the facts may 
vary. Thus, the Department of Commerce estimates that 
between 1919 and 1925 (the results of the Census of Manu- 
factures for 1927 not being then available) the quantitative out- 
put of the manufacturing industries of the country rose, 1919 
being taken as 100, by 28% per cent., the output per worker 
in the same period of time by 40 per cent. During the same 
period of time the output per worker in agriculture increased 
by 18 per cent., output per worker in mining by 33 per cent., 
and in transportation service by 15 per cent. ‘Taking these 
four main divisions as a whole, workers declined by 7 per cent., 
quantitative output increased by 20 per cent., and output per 
worker by 30 per cent. approximately. 

These figures, moreover, understate the real efficiency of 
labour: per ‘‘ man-power ’’ the output must have grown at an 
even greater pace, since the general tendency is for the hours 
of labour to fall. Thus, Dr. Wolman sums up the trend by his 
observation that hours ‘‘ show, for manufacturing industries, a 
reduction in the nominal week of roughly five hours from 1914 
to the present, and they also show that prevailing hours are 
now around fifty a week,’ though it is desirable to point to the 
fact that his figures do not show any marked decline since 
1920.' Clearly, technological and social changes of great magni- 
tude are here involved. In general, these are also sufficiently 
well known: the basic factors. in the advance of American 
productivity are standardisation of output allied to quantita- 
tively large output on the one hand, standardisation of con- 
sumption and high per capita consumption on the other. These 
four factors imply and are conditional upon one another : in so 
far as any American industry can be adapted to the now dominant 
pattern of American economic life its survival value rises: in so 
far as the individual in his personal consumption shows a desire 


* The wholesale price index fell from 206 to 159 between 1919 and 1025. 


pad 4 Table I of the Census of Manufactures: Statistics for laddstries rid 
ates. 


* Year Book, 1928, Vol. I, p. 19. 
* Recent Economic Changes, Vol. II, PP. 444-5. 
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to depart from the mass standard the tendency will be for a 
rising price to punish him for his adventurousness, and to drive 
him back to accepting the standard pattern of consumption. 
The very heterogeneity of the American population facilitates 
the shepherding of the consumer: deprived of his old cultural 
background, any scheme of values already in the ascendant will 
be accepted by the newcomer: the mobility of the population, 
itself largely a product of the standardised car and in its turn 
making the car a standardised one, adds to the chances of a uni- 
form scheme of life being accepted. To the European visitor, it 
is not the productive, but the consumptive, aspects of American 
civilisation which arouse most astonishment. 

In and of itself, mass production, involving as it necessarily 
must, in order to exploit the inherent possibilities of the situa- 
tion, mass consumption, is a factor making for higher per capita 
real income. A high money-wage, unaccompanied by mass- 
production methods, does not by any means imply a high real 
wage: a large per capita output of goods, whether or not accom- 
panied by high per capita money-wages, means a high standard 
of consumption. If money-wages are rising, mass production 
is possible on a growing scale at relatively stable prices : on the 
other hand, mass production with relatively stable or even fall- 
ing wages can still maintain an ever-rising standard of consump- 
tion, provided costs are cut more than in proportion. It is 
important to notice that, whilst American wages are un- 
doubtedly above the European level, the improvement in the 
American workman’s standard of consumption in recent years 
is due, not to any very abnormal jump in the rate of increase of 
American wage-levels, but to a different relationship, in the pre- 
war and the post-war era, between wage movements and cost of 
living items. Thus, Dr. F. W. Mills argues that “‘ it is note- 
worthy that the average annual rates of increase in earnings... 
fall very close to the rates at which money earnings were in- 
creasing during the two decades preceding the war. The great 
difference between pre-war and post-war conditions . . . is owing 
to the difference between the trends of living costs in pre-war and 
in post-war days. ‘The rise in living costs between 1896 and 
1913 accounted for substantially all of the increase in the earn- 
ings of factory labour and left only a small margin of gain for 
all groups of employees. But in post-war years living costs 
have increased at a rate of not less than 1 per cent. a year, 
while money earnings (except for women employees in manu- 
facturing plants) have gone up at rates varying from 2 to 3 per 
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cent. The gain in well-being is measured, of course, by the 
margin between the two. . . they show a gain in the purchas- 
ing power of wages in general at a rate of 2.1 per cent. a year, 
between 1922 and 1927. For factory employees, the purchas- 
ing power of per capita earnings has gone up at a rate of 1.7 per 
cent. These are materially greater than the corresponding 
values of 0.5 and o.1 for pre-war years.’”’ 

Do these related economic and social changes indicate pros- 
perity? Before a balance can be struck, certain considerations 
have to be borne in mind. Cliffe Leslie, surveying in one of 
his brilliant essays the social changes in Europe produced by the 
price revolution due to the Californian and Australian gold 
discoveries, made use of a notable phrase of Dr. Johnson’s: 
that there was no longer any refuge for ‘‘ elegant and genteel 
poverty.’’* Genteel poverty, as indicating a state of living, 
would be incomprehensible to any American except, possibly, 
one born in the older portions of New England or the ‘‘ old 
South ”’ of the era directly following the Civil War, but the 
phenomenon may exist without the designation being used; and 
the prevalence of a generally rising standard of life may bear 
hardly on sections of the population whose own standard may 
indeed be rising but not as rapidly as that of the rest of the 
population. Particular classes, areas, and industries may not 
be gaining as rapidly as the average, may not, indeed, be gain- 
ing at all. 

An attentive study of the more serious organs of American 
public opinion reveals that here and there, at any rate, the view 
is being expressed that the rise in American standards of ex- 
penditure is disastrous to the less well-endowed professional 
worker: the flight from the universities into business, which 
has, for instance, made a serious inroad on the teaching staff 
of the School of Business Administration at Harvard, is merely 
a reflection of the differences between the earnings of a statisti- 
cian or economist when he is working fot the public good and 
when he is forecasting the future for some great business cor- 
poration. But the middle classes are everywhere being ground 
between the upper and the nether millstone, and there are other 
indications than those already mentioned to indicate that pros- 
perity is not nearly so widespread as is sometimes imagined. 
The political pre-occupation with the state of agriculture shows 


how seriously the farming population is falling behind the rest 
” Recent Economic Changes, Vol. II, pp. 632-3. 
* “The New Mines and Prices in Europe in 1865,” Essays, p. 304. 
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of the nation : the continuous unrest in the cotton industry, both 
in the New England and the Cotton States (culminating in the 
latter case in the astonishing series of episodes at Gastonia) are 
indications, if others were wanting, of the existence of depres- 
sion in one important textile industry : much the same may be 
said of the coal industry. The reason for the depression in the 
latter industry is not difficult to find : ‘‘ the two factors, competi- 
tion of other sources of power and increasing fuel efficiency, have 
combined to arrest the former rapid growth of coal demand 
and are a major cause of the depression in the coal industry not 
only in the United States but in other countries.’ Thus it 
appears that, when the national income and its distribution are 
surveyed regionally in the United States, ‘‘ only a part of the 
United States has enjoyed this prosperity—the Middle Atlantic, 
the East North Central, and the Pacific States, an area which 
includes less than one-half the population, and receives some- 
what more than one-half the national income. ‘The rest of the 
country can hardly be said to have prospered during these years. 
New England’s manufactures have waned, and the South, the 
Middle West, and the Mountain States have suffered with the 
depression of agriculture.’’* In fact, whatever statistical series 
be chosen, it will be found that the relative and even the abso- 
lute position of the farming population in recent years—apart 
from the boom years in the immediate post-war period—shows 
in practically all cases a decline. Thus the index number of 
estimated value per acre has fallen (base 1912-24=100) from a 
maximum of 170 in 1920 to 117 in 1928, whilst the ratio 
between prices received for farm products and prices paid by 
farmers for commodities bought has fallen from 99 in 1920 to 
85 in 1927, and even this shows a recovery from the minimum 
of 75 in 1921.” In short, agriculture has been, and to a very 
large extent still is, the most important of the depressed indus- 
tries of the United States of America. 

But this very depression of the agricultural industries is a 
measure of the triumph of the new Industrial Revolution. For 
it has meant that displacement of labour on a very considerable 
scale has taken place and yet that the ‘‘ transfer problem ’’ has, 
on the whole, been successfully solved. The figures of the 
Census of Manufactures themselves record a not inconsiderable 


* Commerce Year Book, 1928, Vol. I, pp. 269 et seq. 

1 Morris H. Copeland in Recent Economic Changes, Vol. I, p. 838. For 
a hopeful estimate of the future of American farming see ibid., chap. viii. 

1 U.S.A. Department of Agriculture Year Book, 1928, p. 1064. ; 

18 Recent Economic Changes, Vol. I, p. 548, and Year Book, p. 1055. 
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decline in the volume of industrial employment of the United 
States. And yet, ‘‘ since 1920,’’ it has been stated, ‘* the cumu- 
lative loss in farm population has been more than 3,000,000 
persons.” Of this number, certainly a large part should be 
added to the available supply of non-agricultural labour, since 
many farmers, migrating to the cities, are in search of jobs in 
industry and trade.’’ Further, it must be borne in mind that 
during these very years the excess of immigration over emigra- 
tion, in spite of the fact that it was relatively less than before 
the application of restrictive legislation, was still, in absolute 
numbers, very considerable. Thus the volume of net immigra- 
tion in 1920-4 reached 1,880,000: in the years 1925-7 it was in 
the neighbourhood of 670,ooo—altogether, then, about 2% mil- 
lions.* Thus a very large addition to the employment-seek- 
ing population has to be taken into account, and in judging of 
American prosperity the fate of these newcomers has to be 
included in the balance-sheet, whether they represent unskilled 
Negro farm-workers from the Southern States or Swedish or 
German or British factory hands, before a final judgment is 
possible. 

The existence of so-called ‘‘ technological unemployment ’”’ 
(that is, unemployment resulting from the cumulative effects of 
industrial improvements) has by no means been overlooked in 
the United States and forms, indeed, the basis for the propa- 
ganda conducted by Messrs. Foster and Catchings for the 
deliberate use of Governmental public works to even the volume 
of employment. But, in the absence of an organised system 
of unemployment statistics, it is exceedingly difficult to say 
how much unemployment there is in the aggregate, still less to 
calculate how much unemployment exists in particular indus- 
tries or areas. Different investigations for recent years reveal 
widely different estimates: thus, the United States of America 
Bureau of Labour gives an estimate of nearly 1,900,000 in early 
1928, whilst the Brookmire Economic Service estimate for March 
1928 was over 2,600,000: the Labour Bureau, Inc., estimate for 
net unemployment in 1927 was 4,000,000, while Mr. M. B. 
Givens, in his article in the volume so often referred to, gives an 
estimate of his own which varies from a maximum figure of 4% 
millions in 1921 to a minimum figure of 2,000,000 for 1927.” 


** Recent Economic Changes, Vol. Il, p. 471. 


““ These figures relate to fiscal years ending June 30th. Vide Statistical 
Abstract of the U.S.A., 1928, Table ro2. eee : m 


** Op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 469-78. 
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One is evidently in a region in which accuracy is impossible, and 
where qualitative information is as important as quantitative. 
In their fascinating and invaluable sociological study" of an 
unnamed but typical Middle Western industrial town, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lynd adduce some evidence, both of a qualitative and 
quantitative kind, which shows that unemployment is an ele- 
ment which still, in spite of all economic advance, colours the 
life of the American worker. “Tf the number of working 
men employed in seven leading Middletown plants on June 30th, 
1920, be taken as 100, the number allowed to get a living on 
December 31st, 1921, was 68: on December 31st, 1922, 93; on 
June 30th, 1923, 121; on December 31st, 1923, 114; on June 30th, 
1924, 77; on December 31st, 1924, 61; on June 30th, 1925, 
81". . . . Of 122 housewives, who gave information regarding 
re-adjustments occasioned by unemployment, 83 reported unem- 
ployment during the preceding 57 months. Sixty-eight, the 
great majority of those reporting unemployment, had made 
changes in their routine habits to meet the emergency.’’” 

If unemployment is thus still a factor in the life of the 
individual, how can the comparative absence of public interest 
in the problem of unemployment be accounted for? No doubt 
it is part of the accepted code of ‘‘ good business morals ’’ to 
avoid drawing attention to the matter, but, if the problem were 
really felt to be a permanent element in the national life, it 
would insist on forcing itself to the front. The fact is that, 
whilst the chances of employment in manufacturing industries 
are declining, the cutting of costs due to standardisation is in- 
creasing the margin of income available for personal expendi- 
ture in other directions: ‘‘ few of the developments revealed 
in the survey are of greater potential significance than the acce- 
lerated growth of our service industries—travel, entertainment, 
education, insurance, communication; the facilities of hotels, 
restaurants, delicatessen stores, steam laundries, and public 
libraries, to mention but a few.’’” But if large-scale produc- 
tion thus in an indirect manner enables the solution of the 
problems it itself has created, it must be admitted that the 
process is greatly assisted by the mobility of the American 
population—a mobility which is psychological as well as 
physical, and which is assisted, not only by the weakness of 


16 Middletown: A Study in Contemporary American Culture, by R. S. and 
H. M. Lynd (Harcourt Brace & Co., 1929). 

VaOpmcits, prisd. 

Op city psi6x: 

2® Recent Economic Changes, Vol. I, p. xvi. 
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American trade unionism, but by the absence of large-scale 
public assistance on the lines of our British Unemployment In- 
surance scheme and by the presence of a democratic philosophy 
which enables a change of employment to take place without a 
loss of prestige, provided only that the transferor shows that he 
has no intention of ‘‘ falling down on the job.’’ It is significant 
that a highly competent American observer, himself sympathetic 
to the claims of labour and employed by the most progressive of 
American trade unions, should have come to the conclusion that 
while ‘“‘the formal administration of the English system of 
unemployment insurance is one of the most efficient jobs of 
administration that it has ever been my good fortune to observe ; 
and the fidelity and skill of the personnel associated with it is a 
tribute to the excellence of the English Civil Service and to the 
public spirit of English citizens ’’ yet “‘ certain fundamental fea- 
tures of the English scheme have probably acted to retard the 
revival of English industry and to conceal at least some of the 
forces that contribute to business revival.’’” 

If, then, American economic conditions are such as to enable 
a rising standard of consumption among a large section, if not 
the whole, of the American people” ; if they have so far proved 
elastic enough to absorb a surplus of labour from agriculture 
and to admit of a considerable influx of labour, without creating 
an intolerable burden of unemployment, whilst allowing a great 
deal of movement from one industry to another, what, if any, 
is the price which has to be paid? One’s judgment on this point 
must be a personal one: one is here in the region of social and 
esthetic judgments where the attainment of unanimity is 
probably impossible. 

Of all Europeans the English have the least right to com- 
plain of the American tendency to standardise consumption, for 
it is in England that ‘‘ good form ’’ most closely regulates the 
patterns of socially acceptable behaviour and consumption; and, 
in fact, a somewhat sublimated form of the same kind of social 
snobbery is part of the machinery deliberately used in American 


** Wolman, American Economic Review, Vol. XIX, No. 1, Supplement, 


p- 25. 

*» Adapting the U.S.A. Bureau of Labour budget to local prices, “ the 
minimum cost of living for a standard family of five in Middletown was ”’ 
1,921 dollars approximately. Of the roo families investigated, that mini- 
mum was not attained by 42 per cent. of the families of five or more when 
the father’s earnings only were considered, and not attained by 39 per 
cent. of the families when total family earnings were considered. “ The 
incomes of these 100 families range from 344% dollars to 3,460 dollars, with 
the median of 1,49434 dollars, and the first and third quartiles respectively 
at 1,193.63 dollars and 2,006 dollars ” (op. cit., pp. 84-5). 
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advertising.” The higher standard of living is permitting the 
consumption of a wider range of commodities and in that sense 
consumption is becoming less standardised, but the standards of 
socially ostentatious expenditure are largely identical in all parts 
of the country, much more so than in different parts of Europe: 
a phenomenon naturally due to a common language, internal free 
trade, mass production and “ high power ’’ salesmanship. But, 
in any case, the differences between Europe and the United 
States in regard to standardised consumption are slowly disap- 
pearing. In both continents the aim of producers is the same; 
there is a difference of degree, but not of kind. 

The reverse is the case with regard to two other circumstances 
which must now be mentioned. Although, as Dr. Wolman has 
pointed out,” social services—especially the volume of public 
expenditure upon education—are a growing feature of American 
economic and social life, it can hardly be argued that the 
American people as a whole have accepted that ideal of Distri- 
butive Justice which is the basis of the European policy of 
Social Reform. In other words, a substantially larger propor- 
tion of the average income of the European worker comes to him 
in the shape of social services of various kinds than is the case 
with the American worker. To compare European earnings 
with those representative of America, without making allowance 
for the positive activities of government, is to misconceive the 
situation entirely. 

Equally significant is the difference in the attitude towards 
Self-Government in Industry. Neither trade unions nor alter- 
native instruments for the expression of the Labour point of 
view are wholly lacking in the United States—the latter, indeed, 
are growing in importance—but it must be confessed that Euro- 
pean and American ideals of democracy are, in these particular 
respects, very, if not entirely, different. In England there is a 
working-class movement built up upon the desirability of rais- 
ing the self-respect and the social status of an entire class: in 
America there would appear to be an almost universal acceptance 
of a social code which combines the maximum productivity of 

22 «« The growth of popular magazines and national advertising involves 
the utilisation through the printed page of the most powerful stimuli to 
action. In place of the relatively mild, scattered, something-for-nothing, 
sample-free, I-tell-you-this-is-a-good-article copy seen in Middletown a gene- 
ration ago, advertising is concentrating increasingly upon a type of copy 
aiming to make the reader emotionally uneasy, to bludgeon him with the 
fact that decent people don’t live the way he does: decent people ride on 
balloon tires, have a second bathroom, and so on’’ (American Economic 


Review, Vol. XIX, No. 1, Supplement, p. 82). 
23 Recent Economic Changes, Vol. I, pp. 15 et seq. 
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the nation as a whole with the maximum chances of advancement 
for the individual. Both sets of ideals have their advantages ; 
both have their defects. If in Europe the ideal of class-interest 
at times checks maximum productivity, in America the current 
ideal does not prevent the ruthless domination of an entire area 
by the employing interests. One has to go back to the late 
eighteenth or early nineteenth centuries, when the English cot- 
ton industry, based upon water power, was isolated from the rest 
of the country, to find even the shadow of a resemblance to the 
conditions prevailing in some of the coal areas of the States, or 
in some of the cotton towns of the South, where the whole town 
is the property of the mill-owners and an unbridled industrial 
autocracy prevails.“ Progressive American trade unionism— 
as in the well-known example of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers—in fact bases its plans upon a complete acceptance of 
the philosophy of maximum production, and where trade 
unionism refuses to compromise with the enemy, it is trade 
unionism which generally goes to the wall. In so far as the 
common man is lifted onto a higher plane by the consciousness 
of sacrifices made for and with his fellow-workers; in so far as 
the hope of attainment of political predominance is an element 
inspiring the European worker, inciting him to efforts and sacri- 
fices for an end which is not purely personal, there are present 
in the European case idealistic factors which, it must be con- 
fessed, are not by any means universally to be found in America. 
Nevertheless, to use a German proverb, ‘‘ Was der Bauer nicht 
kennt, das frisst er nicht ’’ : were it not for the depressed condi- 
tion of the mass of European workers, there would be no need 
for a working-class movement, and, it may be argued, the 
American workmen can hardly be blamed if, facing a totally 
different economic situation, they fail to be inspired by a class- 
philosophy explicable only by an environment which is alien 
to their own. j 

The general conclusion would seem to be that American pros- 
perity rests upon technical productive conditions which are not 
generally applicable even in the United States, and which are 
likely to be successful in proportion as the market widens, tastes 
as well as processes can be standardised, and labour is content 


** It is only fair to say that southern writers and publicists, politicians and 
economists, are beginning to protest publicly against these evils. 
Metropolitan journals of New York threw a vivid light upon 
conditions in the southern cotton area last summer 
proceedings at Gastonia, in vivid contras 
the Sacco-Venzetti case a relatively short 


The great 
the social 
before and during the 
t to the Press commentary upon 
time ago. 
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to find in a rising standard of consumption a compensation for 
its lack of self-government in industry. Opinions may and 
do differ as to the extent to which mass-productjon methods are 
capable of extension to American industry generally; much 
more doubt must exist as to the extent to which they are capable 
of application in Europe. Europe lacks, so far, both the un- 
limited free market and the uniform standards of consumption 
which are at the basis of the remarkable American advances in 
recent years ; though this is, of course, not equivalent to stating 
that mass-production methods are not applicable to a certain 
range of production in Europe. Technically speaking, it is 
probable, however, that the point of diminishing returns from 
the use of mass-production methods comes considerably earlier 
in Europe than in the United States. And, even if the two 
continents presented equal opportunities for the utilisation of 
these methods, it does not follow that Europe should slavishly 
copy the United States without weighing the costs, including the 
sacrifice of Europe’s relative superiority in the production of 
quality goods. 

Ultimately, what is at issue is a contest between two types of 
civilisation; and one need not start by assuming that the 
American ideal of the maximum production and the maximum 
consumption of the maximum number of standardised articles 
is necessarily any better than the ideal of a smaller per capita 
output, allied to the ideas of distributive justice, the survival 
of the craftsman’s joy in his work and the maximisation of the 
self-governing element in industry. What is fatal to Europe’s 
peace of mind is that these two different ideals are not usually 
related to the factors which condition them, with the result that 
what we desire to obtain is largely inconsistent with our condi- 
tions and ways of life, whilst the conditions and ways of life in 
Europe point to a solution of our problems largely inconsistent 
with the American ideal. 
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The Present Position of Economic 
Science’ 


By LIoneL ROBBINS 
(Professor of Economics in the University of London) 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


To assume the responsibilities of teaching in the London 
School of Economics is not an easy thing for anyone. It 
is still less easy for one who has had the privilege of 
working here as a student. Others know our tradition by public 
repute. He has known it by daily acquaintance: and to have 
done that is to find the difficulty of living up to it doubled in 
intensity. It is in that position that I find myself at present ; 
and I must confess that when I think of the great men who 
taught us when I was a student—of Edwin Cannan who taught us 
Economics, of Graham Wallas who taught us Political Science— 
I tremble at the responsibility of maintaining their standards. I 
think, too, of the late occupant of the Chair of Political Eco- 
nomy, of his wide experience, his profound theoretical insight, 
his scrupulous and extensive scholarship; and I do not find 
my apprehensions diminished. 


II é 


But I did not come here to burden you with my personal diffi- 
culties. _ The problem rather to which I wish to direct your 
attention is the impersonal, the perennial question: how goes 
it with our science? The years since the war have been 
important years in the history of economics. Much new work 
has been done. Much old work has been called in question. 
We have all been so busy that the wider significance of what we 


* Inaugural lecture delivered at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science on January 30th, 1930. 
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have been doing has not always been apparent. At times like 
these an occasional stocktaking is not without its uses, and it is 
a survey of this sort that I am asking you to undertake with me 
this evening. What is the present position of Economic Science ? 
The progress of Economics, like the progress of the quantities 
it studies, is not altogether a straight line. It is very seldom 
that there is a definite retrogression, but there are periods of 
greater and less activity. Both entrepreneurs and economists 
exhibit fluctuating degrees of confidence in future progress. 
Ricardo clearly thought that Economics was still in its infancy.’ 
Marshall said that economists had enough to occupy them for 
the next three thousand years.’ But John Stuart Mill, who came 
after Ricardo, thought that the main work had been done and 
that little remained but to devise suitable methods of exposi- 
tion.“ And in the years following the period of Marshall’s ascen- 
dancy, in some quarters, I think, there ensued a like degree of 
complacency. At the present time, however, the contrary mood 
predominates. All the best indices suggest that we are enjoying 
a boom in Economic Theory. Everywhere men are attacking 
new problems or criticising existing solutions of old ones. We 
have to go back to the days of Jevons and the utility school to 
find a period in the history of Economic Thought when econo- 
mists all over the world were so active or so sceptical. No one is 
satisfied with what has been done already. No one pretends 
that what is being done to-day is anything but provisional. 
But let me at once guard against a possible misunderstanding. 
I say that we are dissatisfied and critical. But I do not say 
that we are at all disposed totally to reject what has been done 
already. That is not our frame of mind, and I should be very 
sorry to give rise to any impression that it is. The rational 
scrutiny of economic phenomena is an inquiry so repellant to 
many that there are always those who will seize upon the least 
dispute among economists as a sign that economic science as a 
whole is worthless, and that economists themselves cannot agree 
on the simplest propositions of their science. I do not wish to 
give any countenance to that attitude, and I do not know any 
economist who would. We do not dispute the great conquests 
of the past. We do not deny that the economists who have 
gone before have already forged tools of great power and utility : 
what we dispute rather is the finality of their analysis. Asa 
first approximation?—Yes. We will defend it against all the 


2 See the Preface to the First Edition of the Principles. 
* Memorials, p. 84. ‘ Principles, p. 436 (Ashley’s Edition). 
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attacks of Philistia. But as a final solution ?—No. To accept it 
as that would be a betrayal of the trust which has been handed 
on to us. 

An illustration will make clear what I have in mind. Take 
the oldest and one of the most respectable of Economic Theories 
—the Quantity Theory of Money. ‘‘ This theory,’’ says Mr. 
Keynes, ‘‘ is fundamental.’’* And I think that it would be 
generally admitted that it is an acid test of a man’s capacity to 
become an economist that he should be willing to admit that 
there does exist an important connection between the general 
‘level of prices and the quantity of money in circulation. That 
this is not a mere theoretical truism but a maxim with a vital 
bearing on practice, is, I think, borne out by war experience. 
Roughly speaking it is not untrue to say that the inflationary 
troubles of the war period and after, were least where this truth 
was most clearly appreciated and greatest where it had never 
found general acceptance. But what is the precise nature of 
this general connection ? What exactly is the mechanism 
through which the general level of prices is affected by fluctua- 
tions in the volume of money? What difference is made by 
changes in the rate of flow of money into or out of circulation? 
These are problems on whose solution agreement is not yet 
general. And as post-war experience shows, they are problems 
which are not devoid of significance for those who have the 
conduct of policy. 

Or again, take the general theory of price. Here again war 
experience is a touchstone. I suppose there can be no question 
that the various experiments in State control provided the most 
triumphant laboratory vindication of the broad theories of price 
and price-fixing that the world has ever seen. As you, sir, 
have abundantly shown, where policy was devised with due 
regard to the elementary generalisations of price theory, control 
was tolerably effective.” Where these generalisations were 
ignored, there was ignominious chaos and disaster. That is 
now common ground. And yet, who is there among us, who, 
reading, let us say, Mr. EK. M. H. Lloyd’s book on Experiments 
in State Control, or the surpassingly interesting accounts of the 
experiments of the American Price-Fixing Authorities, has not 
felt that just at those points where finesse and delicacy of policy 
were most needed, the teaching of Economics was most incom- 
plete and ambiguous. The great test vindicated old theories. 
But it also put us new questions to answer. 


* Tract on Monetary Reform, p. 74. * See British Food Control passim. 
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Ill 


Economics, then, has reached a stage at which a desire to pass 
beyond first approximations is causing economists to turn back 
once more to the re-examination of its most fundamental. prob- 
lems. May I try, without being too technical, to indicate very 
briefly some of the main deficiencies of which we are becoming 
conscious? Broadly speaking I think they fall into three 
classes. 

(rt) Firstly we have what are admittedly gaps in the existing 
body of theory. There do exist wide problems of general 
theory upon which as yet very little extensive work has been 
done. I am not now thinking of the problems of advanced 
mathematical economics. I am thinking rather of much less 
remote matters, such as the relation between saving, discount 
rates, and prices in a modern credit economy. Here is a field 
in which, apart from isolated efforts by Wicksell and one or two 
others, little or nothing had been done before the war. The 
theory of money and the theory of saving were kept in water- 
tight compartments. Yet no one, I think, can examine the 
path-breaking work of Mr. D. H. Robertson in this connection, 
without the conviction that perhaps here, in the future, are to 
be forged some of the most powerful instruments of policy. 
Again we may notice the surprising gap which exists between 
the theories of equilibrium and the theories of fluctuation. I 
know no work of any importance in which any attempt is made 
to correlate the theory of short-period price equilibrium with the 
theory of periodic fluctuations. Yet surely this is a problem of 
quite first-class importance. There are other problems, too, on 
which more work has been done, but on which no general agree- 
ment has been reached, and these, too, fall under our general 
heading. Much as has been written on the theory of Interest, 
for instance, I do not think it would be wrong to say that outside 
the broadest generalities, there exists little agreement among 
economists on this fundamentally important matter. 

(2) Secondly come deficiencies due to defects in the logical 
structure of existing theory. Here we come upon the more 
seamy side of the present position of Economics. There have 
always been skeletons in the economist’s cupboard—links in 
his arguments of whose weakness he was dimly conscious, 
although maybe he was convinced that in the interests of pro- 
gress it was necessary to tolerate their imperfections. For 
many years it was possible to ignore their existence. But 
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recently they have been dragged out into the daylight and the 
result has been not a little disconcerting. Take, for instance, 
the theory of cost—it would not be impossible to take similar 
examples from the theory of demand. Ever since the time of 
Marshall, economists have been vaguely aware that certain diffi- 
culties attendant on the construction of particular equilibrium 
cost curves had not been fully surmounted. Yet, in this 
country, at any rate, we have been content to proceed as if all 
was well, as if only a little ingenuity of a rather trifling order 
was necessary to establish complete logical consistency. It is 
true that from time to time difficulties have appeared. Results 
were obtained, analysing in this way, which were inconsistent 
with other generalisations. But these were regarded as inci- 
dental curiosities. We went on using our upward and down- 
ward sloping cost curves with sublime indifference to these 
difficulties. Then came Professor Sraffa, with a very modest 
paper, in which he asked certain questions and refused to 
proceed until they were answered, and the whole structure 
trembled. I do not think it is any exaggeration to say that 
to-day the whole theory of costs in particular equilibrium is 
an entirely open question. To-day it is only the writers of 
cram textbooks and the examiners in certain elementary exami- 
nations who assume that the laws of cost are simple. 

If I might become very technical for a moment, I should 
be inclined to say that what has happened, here as elsewhere in 
the theory of value, is that the old plan of analysing ‘‘ one 
thing at a time’’ has definitely broken down—outside very 
narrow limits. The method of analysing the causes deter- 
mining the value of one commodity, assuming everything else 
to remain unchanged, seems to lead to inconsistencies which 
can only be eliminated by the abandonment of this method. It 
has this effect in the analysis of cost. It has it also, if I am 
not mistaken, in the analysis of utility. , Only by abandoning 
this assumption of other things remaining the same and contem- 
plating the process of price determination as a whole do we 
emancipate ourselves from these difficulties. It is a tribute to 
the theoretical prescience of the School of Lausanne, that from 
the outset its founders anticipated this impasse and urged the 
adoption of methods which would have prevented its occurrence. 

(3) Thirdly come deficiencies, due, not to logical defects, but 
to an over-simplicity in the assumptions of existing theory. A 
theory may be perfectly consistent in itself and yet not be 
applicable to the explanation of a given situation, because the 
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assumptions from which it starts are either too simple or not 
in harmony with the facts. I think we are coming to realise 
that this is the case in regard to a large body of existing theory 
which is not subject to the strictures I have mentioned already. 
In the past economists have not been altogether careful as 


regards their assumptions. They have been too inclined to 
generalise as if the circumstances of their own day were per- 
manently given facts of the social economy. It is a great 


tribute to the steadiness and good behaviour of the economic 
system that in the last century and a half it has conformed so 
well to generalisations made on this basis. But the frame- 
work of society gradually changes, the forces at work assume 
different proportions, and theories based on old assumptions lose 
their value as instruments of explanation. They do not cease 
to be true. They just cease to be applicable and new theories 
have to be devised to take their place. 

Take, for instance, the theory of wages. Throughout the 
classical period of our science, economists were apt to assume 
that within non-competing groups, at any rate, there was fairly 
effective mobility of labour : and on the basis of this assumption 
they were able to show a tendency for the wage rates of similar 
grades of labour to approach something like equality within 
short periods. That theory I do not regard as false. But it is 
abundantly clear that it depended for its applicability on a state 
of the labour market peculiar to a rapidly-growing population.’ 
Remove the element of rapid growth, remove, that is to say, 
the comparatively high proportion of free recruits to the labour 
supply already committed to different industries, and the flexi- 
bility postulated by the classics tends to disappear. It seems 
probable, therefore, that in our own day, as the population 
becomes more and more stationary, this particular theory and 
theories based upon it will be more and more inapplicable. 

Or again, take the theory of international trade: a great part 
of this theory, particularly that part which relates to tariffs and 
capital export, was worked out on the assumption of flexibility 
of wage rates. And, granted this assumption, a great deal of 
this theory still stands. But substitute rigid wage rates such 
as have been the rule rather than the exception in the post-war 
period, and it is clear, I think, that certain modifications are 
necessary.’ 


’ This view is developed in my ‘‘ Notes on Some Probable Consequences 
of the Advent of a Stationary Population,’? EcoNoMIca, June 1929. 

* See e.g. Pigou, ‘‘ Unemployment and Wages Rates,’’ Economic Journal, 
December 1927. 
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And so I could go on. But I think I have said enough to 
show that for this generation at any rate the belief that ‘‘ it’s 
all in Ricardo’ or that ‘‘ it’s all in Marshall ’’—great figures 
as we acknowledge Ricardo and Marshall to have been—is not 
any longer prevalent. We revert rather to the view of these 
economists themselves that, although much has been done that 
is valuable, still more remains to be done in the future. 


IV 


But in what way is progress to be made? How best can we 
assist the removal of these deficiencies ? 

In certain quarters, recently, the suggestion has been made 
that the bulk of our difficulties are due to the use of an erroneous 
method. Economic Science, it is urged, is too deductive and theo- 
retical. In future these methods are to be discarded and in 
their place we are to depend on historical and statistical induc- 
tions. By the application of the methods of higher statistical 
analysis to dense masses of statistics, laws of ‘‘ economic be- 
haviour ’’ are to be discovered which will put Economic Science 
on a basis of equality with the Natural Sciences. 

Such is the argument of the so-called Institutionalists. I 
confess that if to refuse to deny oneself the use of one of the 
main instruments of scientific discovery is to merit the name, 
I am content in this matter to remain a conservative. I survey 
the economics of the past and, in so far as it has been fruitful, 
I find that it has been neither wholly deductive nor wholly 
inductive. In this country, at any rate, there has been no 
sterile separation of methods. The great founders of modern 
economics were not content to walk on one leg. Stanley Jevons, 
who was a master of statistics, was one of the founders of 
the abstract theory of utility. Alfred Marshall, the greatest 
influence in modern theoretical economics, made important con- 
tributions to statistical method. And in our own day—and 
fortunately still actively working with us—Professor Bowley, 
the foremost statistician of the age, has done more than most 
men living to advance the progress of pure analysis. Un- 
doubtedly the methods which have been devised for our use by 
statisticians are methods of great power and utility, but there 
is no reason to suppose that they will be any more fruitful than 
the more primitive methods of the past, unless guided by suitable 
theory. The passive observation of facts, unassisted by theo- 
retical hypothesis, must of necessity be sterile. It is not the 
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scientist, it is the village idiot who is content to approach the 
world in this manner. 

For this reason I cannot but regard the attitude of the more 
uncompromising members of this school as being essentially 
barren. Iam not of the view that economics can ever dispense 
with the deductive method. Nor do I think that that method 
has reached the limit of its usefulness. But I am very far from 
contending that as progress is made we shall not see a vast 
extension of quantitative investigations. For clearly, quanti- 
tative exactitude is the object of all scientific inquiry, and it is 
only by continually testing our theories by reference to the facts 
of the situation that we can discover how far they proceed from 
assumptions that are appropriate. And fortunately there is 
reason to suppose that in the future the alliance between the 
economic theorist and the statistician will be even closer than 
it has been in the past. The rapprochement comes from both 
quarters. On the one hand recent developments of statistical 
technique have made much more probable the realisation of the 
hope, long entertained by theoretical economists, of providing 
numerical values for the abstract quantities of pure theory. 
Already a considerable body of important work has been done 
on the investigation of the elasticity of demand for staple agri- 
cultural products in America. And there is little doubt that 
we are only at the beginning of the movement. No doubt the 
results of such investigations have profound limitations and 
must be treated with the greatest caution. Still, when Dr. 
Schultz assures us that if during a certain period there had 
been a small increase in the sugar tariff, prices would have risen 
by 86 per cent. of the tariff, we may feel that the precision 1s 
dubious, but we must also feel that to have arrived at the 
roughest approximation to the truth is an important step 
forward. 

At the same time there are important tendencies on the side 
of pure theory, which give rise to the hope that, in the future, 
quantitative analysis will be more general. One of the great 
difficulties of combining theoretical speculation with statistical 
analysis in the past has been that theory has been pre-occupied 
mainly with what happened when one element in a situation is 
varied, other things remaining the same. One of the most hope- 
ful developments of the present time is the disposition of theo- 
retical economists to release more than one variable from the 
pound of ceteris paribus. The theory becomes more complex, 
but its application becomes more practicable. 
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A very simple example will make plain what I have in mind. 
It was a direct corollary of the old quantity theory that, other 
things being equal, fixity in the supply of money would ensure 
fixity in the general price level. This theory, I think, was 
true. But as other things were seldom equal, its bearing on the 
interpretation of facts was indirect and subject to misinterpre- 
tation. As demand is continually varying, what we prefer to 
know is what rate of variation of supply will keep prices con- 
stant, and how deviations of the actual rate from this ideal 
rate will affect prices. Here, you see, we need a theory which 
assumes variations of two factors and asks questions about the 
resultant. As is well known, such a theory has been developed 
by Professor Cassel, and the results, though open to criticism on 
points of detail, have made possible a new precision in dealing 
with problems of gold supply.” I am inclined to believe that an 
investigation of wage fluctuations on lines somewhat similar, 
given varying degrees of labour mobility and rates of change 
of demand, might prove to open up new ways of handling the 
problem of industrial reorganisation. 

Thus I do not think that we need worry ourselves overmuch 
about method in the abstract, though, of course, discussions about 
the methods of particular investigations will often be fruitful and 
illuminating. What we have to do rather is to get on with 
the actual business of discovery—to use what tools are to hand 
rather than to debate endlessly about which tools are appro- 
priate. Sometimes we shall go fastest by theoretical speculation. 
Sometimes it will be the study of particular concrete problems 
which suggest new generalisations. Sometimes we may do well 
to go back to the origins of existing doctrines and discover 
the precise intentions with which they were elaborated. Out of 
all these channels of inquiry the economics of the future will 
take shape. Personally, I do not think we must expect very 
sensational developments yet awhile. 1 think that there is 
still a long period of spadework before us. But gradually the 
materials for a new synthesis will accumulate, and one day it will 
occur to one of us that much that now appears to be discreet and 
disconnected is really bound together by a common unity. And 
then will come the time for that comprehensive restatement and 
architectonic generalisation, for the wide sweep and the clear 
vision for which to-day we wait so eagerly. It is not out of 
discussions of method, but out of the day to day labour of at- 
tacking new problems that the economics we look for will be born. 


* See Cassel, Theory of Social Economy, Vol. II, p. 441 seq. 
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V 


Ladies and gentlemen, the science which will emerge from 
the developments I have been indicating will not be a body of 
knowledge accessible to everyone. The days are gone when 
Political Economy was a fit subject for a gentleman to study in 
his moments of relaxation. It is sometimes said that one of 
the main duties of economists at the present day is to make 
plain to everyone the main doctrines of their science. This is 
not a view which I find it possible to accept. It may be agreed 
that it is highly desirable that economists should ask themselves 
more frequently than they do what is the ultimate significance 
of their conclusions, not only in the universe of discourse of their 
own sometimes narrow postulates, but also in that wider universe 
of discourse common to all the social sciences. There is not 
enough of this, and I think it is a task which is particularly 
incumbent on members of an institution like this where the 
various branches of social science are studied in intimate unison. 
If I might be permitted to allude to my personal pre-occupations, 
I would say that it is one of my own ambitions to make some 
contribution to this synthesis. As a student here it was my 
good fortune to study certain branches of political philosophy 
under Professor Laski. I am not without hope that at some 
not too far distant date it may be possible to produce evidence 
that the stimulus of his generous and sympathetic teaching was 
not altogether wasted. 

But it is one thing to make definite the implications of one’s 
conclusions. It is another to make either the implications or 
the conclusions intelligible to the lay public. And in fact, I 
believe, that the hope that Economics will ever become some- 
thing which the layman can comprehend without training is 
doomed for ever to frustration. No doubt economists might 
be more intelligible than they are. It is true that there is a 
kind of obscurity which springs from confused thinking. But 
the main fault is not with economists but with the world they 
study. The world of economic reality is a complicated thing, 
and it is not to be expected that as we come to understand it 
better our generalisations should be less complicated. It is no 
service to knowledge to make things simpler than they are. 

And indeed I am inclined to think that if we as economists 
devote ourselves too much to attempts at popularisation, we shall 
be doing our science a disservice, and limiting its chances of 
beneficial influence. The sort of Economics which the Press 
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and the public would like is an Economics which is bound either 
to be wrong or to be misapprehended. Surely it is better 
to push ahead with our analysis, embrace technicality with 
open arms if technicality will help us, and come to be so 
frequently right that we acquire the respect now given without 
question to the practitioners of the natural sciences. We are 
often told that if we do not make clear step by step the road 
whereby we arrive at our conclusions, our speculations are 
doomed to academic impotence. But experience, I suggest, 
seems to prove the contrary. If there is one field in which the 
man in the street is willing to-day to accept with deference the 
opinion of trained economists it is in matters of monetary theory. 
It is no accident, I suggest, that it is in just this field that 
economics is at once most precise, most technical, and most 
unintelligible to the layman. 


VI 


But when we have done all, what is the utility of our theories? 
Why study what the ignorant and the pompous have thought 
the most dismal of sciences? It has been held by some that if 
we push far enough with our researches we shall discover new 
values, new ways of living for humanity. That hope I do not 
share. I do not believe that investigating the consequences of 
choice can decide the ultimate problems of choosing; that the 
study of what happens when we do certain things can decide 
whether these things are worth doing. 

But I do believe that the study of how different choices work 
out can make our choosing much more rational. | Economics 
cannot tell you whether you ought to do a certain thing. But 
it should be able to tell you what will happen if you do it. Lack 
of good will it cannot cure. But lack of that understanding 
without which good will cannot be effective, it can gradually 
learn to remedy. And surely that is sufficient justification. To 
those to whom existence shows no values worth the seeking, 
economic inquiry has indeed nothing to offer. But to those 
in whom the sap of life is still active, it offers the prospect of 
discovering instruments for the achievement of their ends more 
powerful than any that have yet been known. 
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The Early History of Industrial 


Conciliation in England 
By J. R. Hicks 


§1. The nature and the scale of industrial disputes in England 
to-day are largely determined by the negotiating machinery 
which has been set up in nearly all those industries where Trade 
Unionism plays a significant part. That machinery has been 
created by the industries themselves, originally with the pur- 
pose of preventing disputes. It has not done so; but it has 
modified their nature profoundly. In the nineteenth century, 
the problem of Industrial Relations was a problem of local 
strikes, often of great severity. To-day, the problem has 
shifted ; it is the large-scale stoppage, involving the whole, or 
a large part, of an industry, with which we are concerned. 
Local strikes still occur; but they are usually ‘‘ unofficial ’’— 
unsupported by the unions, and consequently of brief duration. 
It is the national strike that matters. 

This change might well be regarded as one of the most im- 
portant events in the recent economic history of England; but 
it has been little noticed. Its history has never been written, 
nor have its consequences been well marked. (One conse- 
quence is to put out of date a great deal of the economic theory 
of Trade Unionism.) It is as a small contribution to its his- 
tory that this essay has been written. 

The negotiating machinery in every industry is unique; and 
the history of industrial relations in every industry has its dis- 
tinguishing features. But with a little trouble a general ten- 
dency can be discerned. Three stages can be recognised, not 
found in every industry, but forming a pattern which does in- 
dicate the general line of development. ‘The first stage is one 
of local negotiation, showing, as the nineteenth century wears 
on, an increasing tendency to become formalised. Then, at 
the close of the century, the formation of employers’ assocta- 
tions on a national scale leads to the establishment of rudi- 
mentary forms of general negotiations used mainly as a court of 
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appeal from the localities. Lastly, in the third stage, the cen- 
tral bodies draw authority away from the localities, and gradu- 
ally bring the decision of all important matters into their own 
hands. Our present concern is with the first (and perhaps 
least interesting) of these stages. In most industries the 
essential development of the local-negotiations period was the 
establishment of conciliation boards. ‘Those boards were partly 
a natural growth, but partly the result of a liberal “‘ move- 
ment,’’? which well deserves attention. They did not lead to 
‘‘ Industrial Peace,’? as was hoped, but they brought about a 
great change in the methods of dealing with disputes. From 
an atmosphere of mere ultimata, we pass to an atmosphere of 
discussion. More important still, they provided the substruc- 
ture on which the present edifice of negotiating machinery has 
been reared. And perhaps it is not a bad thing that industry 
has passed from a state of chronic ill-health to one when it is 
normally well, although subject to recurrent attacks of con- 
siderable seriousness. 

§2. Voluntary conciliation and arbitration makes its first 
recorded appearance about the year 1850. Three boards of 
various types are known to have existed as early as this, and 
no doubt there were others. None, however, were an unquali- 
fied success. é 

The most interesting was that in the silk-weaving trade at 
Macclesfield." We know little of it, but enough to tell that 
it must have begun with the highest hopes of abolishing strikes 
completely by the most ruthless application of arbitration. A 
Court of Arbitrators, consisting of twelve employers and twelve 
operatives, was formed and a detailed piece-list agreed on. An 
independent chairman was elected to avoid the possibility of 
deadlock. The decisions of the Court were vigorously enforced, 
and since the wages it fixed were minima, this enforcement 
must have been always an enforcement against employers. 
An employer who did not pay the agreed minimum rates was - 
first fined, and then, if he proved recalcitrant, his operatives 
were actually incited by the Court to strike. Support was 
formally withdrawn from him and, apparently, collections were 
made in the rest of the trade to supply pay for the strikers, 

Logical, perhaps! too logical for Victorian England. ‘The 
League of Nations has so far been spared its obligation to make 
war for the enforcement of international obligations. Maccles- 
field was less lucky; its Court expired after four years, in 1853. 


* Crompton, Industrial Conciliation. 
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The other boards are mere shadows. A board existed on the 
Wear for the adjustment of disputes between shipwrights and 
their masters, in the days of wooden ships. It lasted two 
years (1850-2).’. An ephemeral Court also existed in the print- 
ing trades, where ad hoc arbitrations (following on the es- 
tablished piece-lists) had long been common.’ Here the men 
resisted the employers’ attempt to lay down a series of perma- 
nent decisions, which should bear on more than the matter at 
issue (1853). 

The existence of these early boards shows two things. First, 
“‘ arbitration ’’ was not an invention of A. J. Mundella and Sir 
R. Kettle, but sprung up naturally, wherever a series of strikes 
occurred and employers were found who did not regard all the 
men’s claims as unreasonable. Secondly, ‘“‘ arbitration,’’ in 
its full vigour, was the first thought; it was not till many ex- 
periments had been made and had failed that it was watered down 
to the more useful, if less ambitious, ‘‘ conciliation.’’ 

§3. These early boards were mere anticipations. The his- 
tory of conciliation begins at Nottingham in 1860, and its lead- 
ing figure is A. J. Mundella.“ Mundella was partner in a 
hosiery business, and one of those rare but invaluable mem- 
bers of the employing class whose keen interest in the welfare 
of labour and active sympathy with labour’s aspirations give 
them a place of high honour in our history. He was the father 
of conciliation; subsequently, as Liberal M.P., he played a 
leading part in securing for Trade Unionism its charter of 
rights in the Acts of 1871-5. He was no theorist, but his grip 
on the conditions of industry and extraordinarily sane judg- 
ment led him to the root of the matter. He produced the first 
board which worked. 

Hosiery manufacture had long been a disturbed trade. In 
the worst days it had been the centre of Luddite riots, and 
though machine-breaking ceased after 1820, relations remained 
bad. Better-organised unions used strikes, not riots; but they 
were strikes ‘‘ embittered by gross personalities and inflamma- 
tory placards.’’’ Part of the trouble was due to the system of 
indirect employment which still lingered in the trade (middle- 


? Royal Commission on Labour, 1894, under Shipbuilding. 

*> Crompton. 

« Born 1825. Died 1897. He remained an M.P. up to his death, and in the 
third and fourth Gladstone administrations was President of the Board of 
Trade. His second tenure of this office was marked by the establishment 
of the Labour Gazette, that inestimable source for industrial history. Would 
that we had it for this earlier period! 

* Mem. on Board submitted to T.U. Commission, 1867. 
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masters). Part was due to the recent introduction of steam- 
power, and the difficult readjustments which, as the trade knew 
so well, such an invention usually involves. But the main 
difficulty seems to have been that, as a largely exporting indus- 
try, demand for its products was very variable. Wages 
formed a large proportion of costs,’ and in consequence the temp- 
tation to make wages bear the burden of the fluctuations was 
irresistible. Labour was naturally sore. 

Mundella sympathised strongly with labour in this matter, 
holding, it is evident, that the employing class could and ought 
to bear much more of the burden of the fluctuations. ‘‘ In flat 
seasons,’ he says, ‘‘ the price (of labour) is governed very 
much by the unscrupulousness of certain manufacturers.” 
After the board had been formed, ‘‘ we do fluctuate up and 
down under this board, but we never fluctuate to the same 
extent as under the other system.”’ 

Things came to a head in 1860. The men in the hand-frame 
section of the trade demanded an advance in wages and went on 
strike. The rest of the trade remained at work, but it was 
known that they were contributing to keep the strikers going. 
It was the fourth strike of the year in the same town and em- 
ployers grew desperate. Some suggested a general lock-out, 
but this meant ‘‘ throwing the whole population on the streets 
and we should have had a dreadful state of commotion. We 
were sick of it——’”’ 

Here Mundella intervened. He had long been dissatisfied 
with the position and had worked out some suggestions. When 
questioned by the Trade Union Commission some years later, 
he said that he had been influenced by the work of the 
“Conseils de Prud’hommes’”’ in France, and that had sug- 
gested the idea of arbitration to him. There was a good deal of 
talk about the ‘‘ Prud’hommes”’ at the time, and Mundella 
might easily have had some information about them as a business 
man trading to the Continent. But none of the English schemes 
ever bore more than the shadowiest resemblance to the 
Prud’hommes, the Nottingham scheme perhaps the least of all. 
The Prud’hommes were not members of the industry, and they 
never had any share in determining wages. ‘Their existence 


_* Mundella gave some information about this to the Trade Union Commis- 
sion. He said that the cost of machinery was low, and that for the rest “ in 
the higher (grade) articles only 10 per cent. goes to materials and go per cent. 
to labour. In the lower articles two-thirds is material and one-third labour.” 
It is not as full as we should like (though we are most fortunate to have this) 
but it seems to justify the statement in the text. ; 

" Mundella, evidence before T.U. Commission. 
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really did no more than suggest that, in some form or another, 
arbitration was applicable to industrial disputes. 

Clearly the vital point in Mundella’s suggestion was that em- 
ployers and employed should get round a table and “ talk it 
out.’” He probably did think that such a meeting would be 
more successful as a panacea than it has proved in fact. (If 
you think conciliation will be always successful, there is very 
little difference between conciliation and arbitration.) 

But the mere suggestion of a serious conference between em- 
ployers and employees was revolutionary enough. It was still 
the day of ‘‘ Masters and Servants ’’ Acts, and the social rela- 
tions between the classes were far more distant than they are 
to-day. Conciliation did not stop strikes, but it played its share 
in breaking down part of the barrier between the ‘‘ Two 
Nations.’”* 

The employers were sufficiently worried, and Mundella suffi- 
ciently persuasive, for the conference to be agreed on. It is 
doubtful if even Mundella could have dared to suggest that the 
Union leaders should be asked to come as representatives, so a 
handbill was set out inviting all those concerned to come to a 
meeting. There representatives were chosen (‘‘ leaders of the 
trade unions undoubtedly ’’—after all), and after some days’ 
discussion with the employers the immediate issues were settled 
—‘‘ on the express condition that a board of arbitration and con- 
ciliation should be formed.”’ 

Unlike some other boards which succeeded it, the Nottingham 
board contained no outsiders. Perhaps this would not have been 
the case if there had not been an obviously satisfactory chairman 


® It is impossible to refrain here from quoting the following passage which 
gives an excellent picture of industrial negotiations in the days before 
Mundella and Kettle. Twentieth-century mine-owners are not renowned for 
tact, but it is at least something to have escaped from the following : 
‘When the mining district of South Staffordshire was convulsed by the last 
great strike, and when enough loss had been sustained to prove that both 
parties were thoroughly in earnest, a meeting was arranged between a 
deputation from the masters and a deputation from the men. The meeting 
was fixed for a certain hour at one of the principal hotels in the neighbour- 
hood. At the appointed time the workmen’s delegates went to the place of 
meeting. They were ushered into a grand room, in which the masters 
had assembled some hours before. The men found the negotiants whom they 
were to meet upon equal terms already seated at a long table, with writing 
materials before each, and their chairman presiding. The men’s delegates 
were directed to a bench at the end of the room as the place provided for 
them. Here they sat in a row, dangling their hats. When all were seated, 
and the scrutinising eye of ten-master-power upon them, the master’s presi- 
dent opened the negotiation with, ‘ Well, what have you chaps got to say 
for yourselves ?? That question cost the district an incalculable sum of money 
—positively tens of thousands of pounds.’’—(Kettle, Strikes and Arbitration, 
1866, p. 24.) 


Cc 
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available within the trade. The board consisted of an equal num- 
ber of employers and workmen, who were to choose a chairman 
from among their numbers. That chairman was to have a 
casting vote. 

The casting vote was never used. At first a few questions 
were decided by majority voting, but Mundella soon saw this 
was unsatisfactory. He made it his business to see that deci- 
sions were arrived at by agreement. The arbitration element 
thus rapidly disappeared, and the Nottingham board is distin- 
guished in history, not only as the first successful board, but as 
the first conciliation board. Common sense and experience put 
Mundella on the right lines. 

For several years there were no strikes in Nottingham. But 
the board did more than establish ‘‘ Industrial Peace ’’—it 
secured an agreed piece-list, and diminished the evils of wage 
fluctuations and indirect employment. 

It discovered for the first time what has often been redis- 
covered since—that strong Trade Unions can ‘“‘ facilitate busi- 
ness,’ ‘‘ We could have done nothing,’’? said Mundella, 
‘‘ without the organisation of the union.’’” 

Its organisation remained very simple. Only one impor- 
tant addition to its machinery was made—the appointment of a 
small committee’ to investigate disputes and settle them if 
possible without reference to the board. This important time- 
saving device was often followed elsewhere. 

The Nottingham board remained in existence for about 
twenty years. At the end of that time it broke down, appar- 
ently owing to a difference of opinion between the representa- 
tives of different branches of the industry.” 

§4. It was the Nottingham board which was mainly re- 
sponsible for the spread of conciliation into a considerable num- 
ber of industries in the late ’sixties, but before describing that 
extension, it is necessary to turn aside and examine another 
““ model ’’ which, even if its influence was more limited, was of 
independent origin. This was the carpenters’ board of Wol- 
verhampton, the parent of arbitration in the building trades. 

The building unions were at this time passing through a 
period when their first considerable successes were won. In 
a simple time-work trade, the establishment of a standard rate 
was a fairly easy matter—if indeed, some sort of a stan- 

* Marshall, Economics of Industry, p. 386. 
© Evidence before ‘[.U. Commission. 


™ Two employers and two operatives. 
* Royal Commission on Labour, 1894. 
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dard rate did not exist in this very conservative trade before 
the coming of the unions. They paid more attention to the 
problem of hours and to the maintenance of their position by 
the limitation of supply. Thus regulation of apprenticeship 
and the prevention of labour (or half-finished goods) being im- 
ported from other localities were prime objects. 

Concentration on these points meant that negotiations with 
employers became a more complex matter than they would 
otherwise have been. The operatives put forward demands 
for ‘‘ working rules,’’ and where the employers agreed to this 
demand it was natural that a process of bargaining should set 
in—if the workers asked for a concession on apprenticeship, 
employers would retort with a demand on some subject not 
mentioned in the draft. Negotiations began to be concerned 
with matters of detail, and this in itself brought about a change 
both in the temper and form in which they were carried on. 

During the ’fifties, the establishment of working rules spread 
slowly from one district to another. Even in 1868 there were 
still employers who declared that ‘‘ the code of rules proposed 
by the operatives is such an interference with the rights of em- 
ployers and employed that they decline to adopt them.’’” 
But trade was on the whole good, and the operatives were 
slowly winning. One town after another secured its rules, and 
began to get accustomed to a more serious kind of negotiation. 

This movement would probably have led ultimately to the 
formation of some sort of conciliation board, but the precise 
form of that development was decided by events at Wolver- 
hampton. In March 1864 a strike of carpenters was impending 
and the mayor intervened. As at Nottingham, a public meet- 
ing of the trade was held, and six representatives of each side 
were appointed to form a board of arbitrators. Here there was 
no obvious chairman available among the members who would 
be acceptable to each side, and it was necessary to secure an 
outsider. Each side submitted a list of acceptable candidates 
and it was found that the first choice of each side was the same. 
An invitation was accordingly sent to Mr. Rupert Kettle. 

Kettle’ was a lawyer, resident in Wolverhampton, who in 
1859 had become a judge of the Worcestershire County Court. 
He had evidentally shown his interest in industrial matters, 
and must have talked over with local people the possibility of 
applying legal arbitration to industrial disputes. He exam- 


13 Applegarth, evidence before T.U. Commission. 
4 Born 1817, died 1894. Afterwards knighted. 
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ined the existing Arbitration Act (of 1824) and decided that its 
procedure was too dilatory to be of any use. Industrial dis- 
putes, if they are to be settled by arbitration, must be settled 
quickly. 

This did not rule out the possibility of a court of arbitration 
set up by the trade, which should use less formal and more 
expeditious methods. And so from this point of view Kettle 
approached the builders of Wolverhampton. 

A little experience showed another difficulty. Industrial 
negotiations were concerned less with the application of existing 
contracts, than with the drawing-up of new ones. And for that 
the law gave little help. But Kettle was not beaten; he had 
read some economics, and he hit upon the bright idea of making 
the laws of political economy serve him where the law books 
failed. Touching faith !* 

Kettle’s practice was better than his principles; his legal 
ideas on arbitration led him to insist that the first thing to be 
done was the construction of written rules. As he says, ‘‘ One 
great advantage of arbitration would be that disputes upon 
subsisting agreements would seldom arise under it; for an ar- 
bitrator would reduce the contract between the parties to writ- 
ing.’ In other districts, ‘‘ the untutored mind of the work- 
man’’ had noticed this before 1864. However, arbitration 
came to second the independent movement for working rules. 

In drawing up the rules, Kettle seems to have acted mainly 
as a conciliator. He found that, once the principle of a written 
agreement was established, most of the points in it were easily 
settled. For the rest, a little help was enough to secure agree- 
ment. ‘‘ The umpire occasionally asked for explanation, and 
assisted the speakers, when necessary, to define their meaning 
with accuracy. The umpire also, from time to time, referred 
to any well-settled economic laws bearing directly on the ques- 
tion, and applied them whilst the subject was under discus- 
sion.” They seem to have stood it. Only one question was 
voted on—the Saturday half-holiday. Here one workman had 
been sufficiently convinced by Senior to vote with the em- 
ployers ! 

The Kettle experiment is interesting because it arrived at 
very nearly the same results as Mundella’s, starting from the 
other end. Kettle might believe that economic laws are ‘‘ as 

15 It is pleasant to contrast the creed of the theorist with that of the 
practical man. ‘‘I believe in political economy strictly, still I believe it is 


carried too far’? (Mundella, evidence). 
16 Strikes and Arbitration, p. 22. an Opacity, Dp. 35: 
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easy of practical and familiar application as a spirit level and a 
pair of compasses,’’ but in fact his was a conciliation board and 
approximated ever more closely to the Nottingham type. We 
find him later setting up a committee to deal with minor dis- 
putes, just as Nottingham had done. 

The importance of Wolverhampton lay in the spur it gave 
to the construction of written agreements, and (unfortunately) 
in the added confusion of terminology it brought. In the modern 
sense of the word, both Nottingham and Wolverhampton were 
conciliation boards. But the Wolverhampton board always spoke 
of its work as “‘ arbitration,’’ its members were ‘‘ arbitrators,”’ 
and its chairman an ‘‘ umpire.’’ Its committee of inquiry, 
however, was said to practise ‘‘ conciliation.’’ 

It began by concerning itself only with carpenters, but the 
plasterers soon came in, and the bricklayers in 1866." The 
masons were a trouble,” as they preferred independent action. 
At first their wages were below those of the other crafts, but 
some time before 1868 they caught the employers with an im- 
portant contract, struck, and secured a rise which brought them 
above the other trades. Kettle had anticipated the modern 
policy of the building unions by equalising the wages of those 
crafts which were members of his board, but the masons showed 
him that supply and demand can play tricks which his “‘ laws ”’ 
took little account of. ‘This is a lesson which has had to be 
learned again in the building trades. 

The trades he dealt with’were less completely unionised than 
those at Nottingham, and his ‘“‘ arbitrators ’’ were not union 
representatives. 

The inferior occupations of painter and labourer were never 
brought into his board. Working rules for them were far off. 
They were a floating population, and the Trade Union Com- 
mission dismissed them on the suspicion that they were Irish. 

The Wolverhampton board, like that of Nottingham, may be 
considered to have been a success. ‘‘ Arbitration ’’ spread 
fairly rapidly over the building trades, union leaders taking it 
up keenly. It was often a cheap way of getting what they 
wanted, and it meant working rules. It was highly respectable 
and employers were converted. Kettle did a little propaganda 
by publishing his book on the Wolverhampton board in 1866 
and was called upon to assist in the setting up of building 


18 They seem to have seceded later. ' ; 
1° Crompton had trouble with masons. He describes them as ‘ self-willed 


and rough.”’ 
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boards in many Midland towns. Later in his life he arbitrated 
in many other trades, but as far as the ’sixties were concerned 
he seems to have stuck to building. 

§s5. In 1865-6 a trade depression set in, and the reduction in 
wages, which was necessary in many trades, led to the usual 
difficulties. The trade unions were stronger than ever before, 
and the employers found reduction hard work. They began to 
respect the unions, and this new-found respect proved a fertile 
ground for the suggestion of new methods. 

Many of the union leaders were themselves early converted. 
It is probable that such men as Applegarth and Odger were a 
little too impressed by the ‘‘ economic laws’”’ of Kettle, but 
even if this had not been the case, arbitration, in any of its 
forms, was obviously good policy. At a time when the em- 
ployers were pushing down wages, and the unions were not 
financially strong enough to withstand a general assault, any- 
thing which would enable them to hold even a part of their 
gains, was well worth having. It must be remembered, also, 
that arbitration was only a local affair, as yet, and it probably 
tended to develop (though this is only a guess) where the wages 
were higher. 

With considerable sections in this frame of mind, it did not 
require much propaganda to win a large number of converts. 
Some propaganda there was—Kettle wrote his little book, the 
carpenters’ leaders addressed meetings, and no doubt citizens 
of Nottingham and Wolverhampton spread abroad the good 
news. Arbitration was enough in the air for Lord St. Leonards 
to introduce and get passed a bill revising the 1824 Act—but 
this was of no real relevance, for not even Kettle expected Par- 
liament to be of any use in the matter, and the Act was of even 
less effect than its not very virile successors. Mundella did 
some public speaking on the subject, and must have had con- 
siderable success, for the first boards which appeared between 
1867 and 1870 drew their inspiration from Nottingham. 

The other principal trade of Nottingham (lace) early acquired 
a board, with Mundella’s assistance. It followed closely the 
original Mundella model, but had one important difference 
from the hosiery board. That, it will be remembered, had in 
practice become a pure conciliation board. Formally, if the 
parties had disagreed, Mundella had a casting vote. But it is 
difficult to see him using it. The lace board, which wanted, as 
many other boards were to want, a water-tight system, intro- 
duced a “‘ referee,’’ who was not chairman of the board but 
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acted as a second string. If the board failed to agree, the 
referee was called in to arbitrate.” 

The use of arbitration as a second string became a fairly 
common device. It is doubtful, however, whether it has the 
importance which has sometimes been attributed to it. It made 
the scheme formally water-tight, but that was all. Perhaps 
the general system of conciliation would not have won the 
success it did if it had not had arbitration behind it to make it 
appear that here was a certain way to industrial peace. But 
arbitration has played a small part in the construction of our 
present system of wage negotiations and consequently need not 
be discussed at length here. The arguments for and against 
it have often been stated.” 

1868 brought a more important gain. In the pottery trade 
of Staffordshire arbitration had been familiar for some time. 
Engagement by a written agreement had always been the cus- 
tom of this trade, and in a celebrated strike of 1835 a formal 
piece-list had been secured. In 1853 the men secured the addi- 
tion of a clause to the agreement, providing for arbitration if 
there was any disagreement about the terms of the “‘ hiring 
paper,’’ though arbitrators appear to have been selected only 
when a dispute arose. In 1868 the men, inspired by the 
example of Nottingham, demanded and secured a conciliation 
board. ‘This appears to have been the first board which covered 
an area wider than one town. And, indeed, since no board for 
a long while covered more than a large part of an industry, it 
may claim to be the first National Board.” 

§6. Conciliation won an even more important victory in 1869. 
This was the establishment of an important conciliation board 
in iron and steel. Not only was this the first board in an 
unquestionably basic industry, but its foundation was important 
in that it led rapidly to a further development in methods of 
negotiating wages. 

Iron and steel, it must be remembered, is one of that group 
of ‘‘ heavy ”’ industries where the trade cycle is felt most dir- 
ectly. The depression of these years was consequently a mat- 
ter of the first importance here. In the North of England group 


20 The Jace board’s referee was S. Crompton, author of Industrial Concilia- 
tion (1876), a useful source for many of these matters. 

21 See Webb, Industrial Democracy, Part II, Ch. 3; or Pigou, Economics 
of Welfare, Part III, Ch. 3. ; 

22 This board lasted till 1892. It was succeeded by a Joint Committee of a 
less formal character, but this lapsed, and the trade was governed by direct 
negotiations until another board was established in 1908. A Whitley Council 
was formed in 1918. 
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(centring at Middlesbrough), with which we are first concerned, 
there had been a strike in 1866 against a reduction in wages. 
In this strike the power of the union had been largely broken, 
but as trade got worse wages were successively reduced during 
the two years which followed. Naturally there was plenty of 
bad feeling, and it only needed the presence of a Mundella-like 
person to suggest conciliation. 

That person appeared in Sir David Dale. A quaker, and a 
member of the family into which Robert Owen had married, he 
was obviously the sort of man who would be likely to favour 
the new methods in such an emergency. When a public stop- 
page was threatened in 1869, the men demanding a rise, he 
suggested the formation of a board, and sent men to Notting- 
ham to study Mundella’s work. They reported favourably, 
and a board was set up. 

Each works represented on the board sent one employer and 
one workman, elected directly by his fellows. The board did 
not recognise unions—indeed the unions were too weak to have 
much say in the matter—but the unions steadily supported the 
board, the men’s representatives became insensibly union repre- 
sentatives, and as the unions grew stronger, it was generally 
recognised that the board did in fact rest largely on union sup- 
port. The board elected an employer as president (inevitably 
Dale) and a workman as vice-president, but did not trust, as 
the Nottingham board had done, to conciliation only. A 
complicated system of ad hoc arbitrations was designed in case 
the board failed to agree.” 

In the years which followed, other boards were set up in the 
remaining districts, until a system of conciliation covered prac- 
tically the whole industry. It became a rather complicated 
net-work, and has never been unified. Special grades of em- 
ployees have special boards in some districts—there are separ- 
ate groups for puddlers, melters, and blast-furnacemen, and all 
branches of the industry are not found in each district (owing 
to differences of product). But substantially the whole industry 
was covered at an early date. 

The iron and steel trade did not, however, remain content 
with a simple conciliation system, but within a very few years 
there was added to conciliation the system of sliding scales, 
which has remained a characteristic of the industry. It is easy 
to see how this arose. In an industry which is highly sus- 


** See Crompton, Industrial Conciliation, for details of this system, not in 
fact of much importance. 
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ceptible to the influence of the trade cycle changes in wages 
would be continually demanded, and the same reason would be 
put forward for the change, whether the demand came from 
employers or employed. And this easily produced a rough 
agreement on the principles by which wages were to be deter- 
mined. If the employers were in the habit of putting forward 
bad trade as an excuse for lowering wages, it was difficult for 
them to resist the men’s demand for higher wages on the score 
of good trade. The price of iron was pointed to by each side 
as an index of trade, and the boards found little difficulty in 
establishing the principle that wages should rise and fall 
with the price of the product. It was a short step from this to 
save argument by agreeing on a scale by which wages should 
change with prices. 

The North of England board established its first scale in 
1872. The first scales were not satisfactory and there were 
frequent changes in the actual relation between wages and prices 
adopted. But once the period of experiment was over, the 
scales proved extraordinarily permanent. The North of Eng- 
land board never changed its scale between 1889 and 1922, and 
the Midlands board had a scale established in the same year 
which lasted till 1905. It is of course too much to expect that 
a scale should remain perpetually immovable—changes in 
technique, and other long-period economic changes prevent that 
—but there can be no question that this method of fixing wages 
has been an astonishing success. At this early date the iron 
and steel industry found its method of fixing wages. 

Sliding scales did not make the boards useless. There are 
other matters besides wages to discuss, and the board would 
come in handy when the scale had to be changed, or its appli- 
cation was uncertain. Indeed, it is clear that the scales added 
to the stability of the boards, by providing the industry with a 
principle of agreement on the matter about which the parties 
were most likely to differ. 

§7. If we look at the position of the conciliation movement 
at the end of this ‘‘ early period ’’—say about 1880—where 
does it stand? Two major industries had been very largely 
affected—iron manufacture and building—and in a number of 
minor industries (hosiery, lace, pottery have been mentioned) 
boards of considerable importance had been formed. Other 


44 There were certain modifications during the war period owing to Govern- 
ment control of prices. For these details, see Clay, Problem of Industrial 


Relations, pp. 52-3. 
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industries followed in the ’seventies, the most important being 
the boot and shoe trade. A board on the Nottingham model 
was set up at Leicester, and the industry was gradually 
covered with local boards.” Isolated boards also appeared in 
other small industries. 

On the whole conciliation continued to grow. Boards broke 
down, but it must be remembered that even when a long-estab- 
lished board did come to an end (often owing to economic or 
technical changes in the trade) it had not necessarily failed. 
Industrial relations were not the same thing again as they had 
been before the board came into existence. The board had 
usually laid down a set of decisions which did in fact continue 
to govern the trade. The sanction was now no more than a 
sanction of custom, but it was little less powerful for that. And 
the habit of working together on a board had been a valuable 
education in the ways of thought of the other side, so that if 
negotiations became more informal they were none the less 
facilitated by the fact that the board had been there. After a 
time, when a new generation had grown up, we often find the 
board reconstituted. 

Certain great industries did, however, remain definitely out- 
side for a long time. Some, such as cotton and printing, had 
already established informal, but none the less effective, 
methods of negotiation and arbitration before conciliation came 
on the scene. ‘They were not easily induced to abandon these 
for more formal methods which had indeed, in all probability, 
not much to offer them. 

Others, engineering and shipbuilding, stood outside for dif- 
ferent reasons. They were perplexed with problems of over- 
lapping crafts and encroachments of one on the other, difficul- 
ties of a kind with which conciliation could not easily cope. A 
board which tried to deal with only one craft would find itself 
drawn on to deal with others; a board which tried to deal with 
all would find its problems almost too complex to handle. It 
was in these years particularly, with the rapid change in 
methods of ship construction that was going on, that demarca- 
tion disputes became a problem of the first magnitude in the 
shipbuilding trades. Joint Committees were set up to deal 
specially with this problem, and sometimes ad hoc arbitrations 
employed. Under these circumstances, when unions were 
weakened, and the preoccupation of the industry was with 
inter-union disputes, conciliation was hardly in place. One 


25 Crompton. 
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board was indeed set up (on the Wear in 1882), but it did not 
include some of the principal crafts, boilermakers and iron 
shipbuilders.”* 

The engineers had a rather similar preoccupation, which did 
not make them any too ready for conciliation. ‘This was the 
maintenance of their ‘‘ trade customs,’’ largely a matter of 
reserving to the skilled grades their traditional share of the 
work. In an industry which is the home and centre of indus- 
trial progress, the maintenance of customs and traditions is not 
an easy matter. It is easy to see that conciliation would have 
been little use here, for even a radical employer would hardly 
have looked favourably on the unions’ rearguard action against 
economic progress, and an outside chairman would probably 
have been of the same opinion. 

These industries, then, remained for the time outside. In- 
dustrial organisation and mentality were to be considerably 
changed before they would even come and see how they liked 
rs ay 

2 Royal Commission on Labour, 1894. 

77 Tt will be observed that coal-mining has been excluded from this study. 


The history of negotiating machinery there is very complex and peculiar, and 
stands in no close relation to the conciliation movement as here described. 
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The Political Ideas of Linguet’ 


By H. R. G. GREAVES 


I 


‘‘ Do but take the trouble to read the book of this author,”’ said 
Linguet, speaking of the universally reviled Abbé Carbeyrac, 
‘and you will be astonished to find trace in it of nothing but a 
reasonable, human philosopher,—a man of compassionate heart 
and an enlightened mind.’’ It is interesting but nevertheless 
true that Linguet’s’ spirited defence of another might justly be 
applied to Linguet himself. He has, indeed, ranked first among 
the forgotten. The unmerited oblivion which his friend Mallet 
du Pan prophesied for him has overtaken his very real contribu- 
tion to political thought. Even his name is hardly known. 
Report.has made him a nonentity; but anyone who reads his 
unflinching exposure of the state, and of society, will gravely 
doubt the wisdom of report. 

The condemnation passed upon Linguet was largely a 
matter of passion, and although modern critics have been 
almost unanimous in his favour, it has yet to be revoked. 
It was inevitable that his ideas should rouse the anger of 
his contemporaries, for these ideas were so completely opposed 
to the one enthusiasm of his day. Liberty, he said, might sound 
very fine on paper, but in practice it would mean little else than 
the freedom to die of hunger. No wonder that the optimists for 
whom the Revolution was to be the dawn of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity should brand Linguet as an impious iconoclast. He 
denied the value of all they held dear. Nor was Linguet’s method 
likely to appease them. Intransigeance was the keynote of his 
character. Although he clearly wished for fame, he was at once 
too honest and too proud to soften his words by one jot in order 
to win her favour. To such men the world seldom offerg 
success, and it would appear that even to gain the good graces 
of posterity a little tact with one’s own generation may be an 


* Simon Nicolas Henri Linguet, 1735-94. 


* Réplique aux Docteurs Modernes, p. 147, quoted by Morellet; Réponse 
Sérieuse, p. 86. 
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advantage. Linguet spurned manceuvre; and the result was that 
he lived all his life, as he said, at the centre of a storm.’ He 
quarrelled with everybody—save one woman. And the 
guillotine comes as a fitting climax to this career of ridicule, 
opprobrium, and exile, relieved but rarely by the highest favour. 

The beginning of Linguet’s embroilment with authority was 
that amazing “‘ affaire d’Abbeville’? which Voltaire said had 
struck the whole of France with horror. Linguet dedicated his 
Théorie des Loix Civiles, which he published in 1767, to his 
friend Douville de Maillefeu. It was this friend whose son of 
seventeen had just escaped, through the efforts of Linguet, from 
the death and torture which had fallen to the lot of his comrade, 
the young De la Barre. The strange case in which four youths were 
imprisoned for a year, and one of them beheaded, for the sole 
proved offence of having read the Dictionnaire Philosophique, and 
having acknowledged doubts on religion, was certainly enough 
to bring home to Linguet some shortcomings of the law. The 
children seem to have been the victims rather of the private 
animosity of their judge, de Soicourt, than of the law itself. But 
the violence with which Linguet attacked the methods of de Soi- 
court inevitably reflected upon the bench as a whole, and it 
earned him severe disfavour.* 

When Linguet described himself as ‘‘ proud, incorruptible, im- 
movable,’’* ‘‘ un homme ardent et sans politique,’’* as ‘‘ Marius 
sur les ruines de Carthage,’’* he was not exaggerating. It does 
not seem too highly coloured a picture of his conduct in the case 
of the Comtesse de Béthune.’ He had violently attacked Gerbier, 
the avocat-général’ ; he had succeeded in the case of the Comte de 
Morangiés where the bench had favoured the Vérons, prosecu- 
tors.” Therein lay his first two crimes. The feud between him 
and Gerbier had led Gerbier to refuse to plead on the brief he 
held for the Maréchal de Broglie, accused by the Comtesse de 
Béthune, unless Linguet should abandon her cause. They must 
have known that Linguet would never submit willingly to such 
an indignity, that he would regard it as cowardice to desert a 
woman in such circumstances. Instead, he fearlessly published 
his Réflexions pour M. Linguet,” and once more the twelve 
friends of Gerbier found themselves furiously lashed by this 


* And again, he writes on August 1st, 1789: ‘‘ je ressemble un peu 4 une 
tourterelle qui gémit au milieu d’un orage ” (Lettre 4 M. de Trauttmansdorff). 

“ Cruppi, Un Avocat journaliste au XVIIIe siécle, p. 159. 

5 Théorie du Libelle, p. 30. “Toi. jap 37. - 

’ Cruppi, Avocat journaliste, p. 340. * Mémoires et Plaidoyers, VIII, 142. 

* Voltaire was an ardent supporter of Linguet throughout this process, cf. 
Cruppi, p. 313. 1° Linguet, Mémoires et Plaidoyers, IX, p. r. 
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human tempest. The issue was inevitable. Although the legality 
of the punishment seems to have been doubtful,” Linguet’s 
name was finally erased from the list of barristers on March 2gth, 
1775, and soon he was an exile. 

A second struggle which embittered Linguet’s life was caused 
by the acid comments of the Economists. It is not necessary 
here to go into the unfavourable comparison of corn with vege- 
tables which so enraged his contemporaries, in his Réplique 
aux Docteurs Modernes. Any claim to immortality which Lin- 
guet may put forward must rest, not on his Economics, but his 
Politics. His apostasy was one source of the quarrel. In his 
early days he claims to have been one of the most promising 
members of that sect which delighted in their discipleship to 
Quesnay.” It was then that he published his Histoire des Révo- 
lutions de ’V Empire Romain (1765). But the truth is that it was 
not welcomed. Grimm responded to it by wishing ‘‘ M. Lin- 
guet, author, good night, and M. Linguet, orator, good morn- 
ing.’ The real importance of the book in Linguet’s later days 
was the fact that in it, as in his earlier writings, he had adopted 
some of the ideas of the Economists. Later he changed his 
mind. His earlier belief in the feasibility of liberty and fraternity 
he ascribed to the captivating influence of such ideas on the 
enthusiasm of youth and the impractical idealism of inexperience. 
With those who indulge in these dreams he is harsh. But will 
not those who have seen the results of the regime of liberty 
ushered in by these same apostles of 1789, in the later 
times of work and unemployment, agree that he is hardly 
painting too lurid a picture when he says: ‘‘ In announc- 
ing freedom we introduced into the world a very heavy and bur- 
densome yoke; in preaching brotherhood we marched towards 
empire ; in speaking of increasing enjoyment it was solely of our 
own that we were thinking ’’ ?* I have changed my opinion, he 
said, but am I alone to be forbidden the privilege of profiting 
by experience?” The sincerity and logic of his argument daunted 
his critics not at all." On the contrary, it served as an intro- 
duction to every one of the violent attacks launched against him, 
and it seems to have caused much bitterness to their victim. 
But he never withdrew. His cry is almost that of another 


* See Gaudry, quoted by Cruppi, p. 391. 
See beginning of Théorie du Libelle, 1775. 
Correspondence de Grimm, 1766, VII, 83. 
Théorie du Libelle, 1775, p. 28. 
* ie pers! 
-g. see Morellet, Théorie du Paradoxe, and Réponse Sérieuse: i 
Qu’est-ce que Linguet?; also Vicomte de Toustain, Mes Réves. i. ie dagen 
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Luther.” “ If I had to write my Théorie des Loix again, I would 
not change an idea in it.’’ How can I, since I believe it to 
be true? 

Besides antagonising authority as Popular Ideal, as Law, and 
as the Established Philosophy, Linguet embroiled himself with 
it in its very citadel—the nobles, the clergy, and the King. It 
was the property of the first he attacked. Their hereditary 
privileges were, after all, only an expression of their property 
rights, and Linguet was going to the fundamental. ‘‘ I never 
see a rich man,”’ he said, ‘‘ without conjuring up a picture of him 
carried on the shoulders of all the unfortunates whose work 
supplies him with food.’’’* That is his attitude, and we shall 
see it developed when we come later to deal with the core of 
Linguet’s work, his pitiless indictment of property and all that 
property implies. 

In L’Essai Philosophique sur le Monachisme (1776), as well as 
in several parts of the Théorie des Lois Civiles, Linguet inveighs 
against the Church. His assertion of obedience to papal command 
and of faith in Christian dogma is merely the politeness of the 
surgeon to his victim. The Church of Rome had by then 
grown accustomed to the writer who proclaimed himself her most 
ardent son in the preface to his book, only to prove in the book 
itself her most insistent and insidiousenemy. Linguet attacked the 
attitude of the Christian Church to slavery, as it still lingered 
in his time. Mockingly he speaks of the system by which men 
‘‘ were, as Christians, perfectly equal to their masters; and as 
serfs, entirely at their discretion.’’” 

Linguet is vehemently opposed to monasticism, and in rather 
the spirit of Sir James Frazer he exposes its oriental origin. 
Celibacy is unnatural ; if everyone practised it society would die 
out. For this reason monasticism is one of the principal evils 
engendered by social life. Hermits and monks are ‘‘ more 
anxious to deliver themselves from the hardships of society than 
to soften them for others.’’** Whether he intended it or not, 
Linguet’s censure contained most serious implications when he 
said that Christianity had had no use for riches or power, until 
the conversion of Constantine tempted it with the sweets of office. 

Linguet always claimed to be the loyal subject of the King. 
Louis XV and the Dubarry showed him marked favour, as did 
also Marie Antoinette at one time, and Louis XVI. But the royal 


1” Théorie des Loix Civiles, I, pp. 8, 9. 

1® See La Dixme Royale, 1764. 

1° Théorie des Loix, II, 493. 

20 T’Essai Philosophique sur le Monachisme, p. 11. 
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measures he advocated, such as judicial reform—which he never 
ceased to demand from his exile in London—were more likely 
to bring wrath than blessing from Versailles. Linguet, like 
Voltaire, gained the hall-mark of a French philosopher, a sojourn 
in the Bastille. Immediately on regaining England after his 
release he published his Mémoires sur la Bastille with its famous 
‘llustration, On the left is the prison in ruins; to the right Louis 
on a pedestal, his hand outstretched in benediction upon his 
suffering subjects. Unfortunately, reform seldom comes from 
above. If the portion to the right of this picture proved a dream, 
the rest was a prophecy which played a vital part in producing 
the result. From the moment of the publication of the Mémoires 
the outcry against this symbol of despotism redoubled. Every year 
some new proposal for its destruction was mooted in Paris or 
Versailles.’”’” 


Il 


The Théorie des Loix Civiles, which Linguet published in 
1767, was at once attacked by Duval de Soicourt, Judge at 
Abbeville. Although the attempt to have it completely banned 
and destroyed was unsuccessful, on July 14th Parliament 
ordained the suppression of those passages more especially 
directed against themselves and De Soicourt. From the start the 
book was misunderstood. Above all else it is the work of a 
pessimist. It is a bitter diatribe against society, homicidal at times 
in its violence; and yet, because he saw no remedy, it was 
régarded as reactionary, and taken to be a defence of the estab- 
lished order. It asserts that society is wholly bad, rotten to 
the core. The administrative system is corrupt. Men are 
oppressed when they ought to be free. The vast majority suffer 
so that a few may enjoy. They work that others may have the 
fruit of their labour, and despise them at the same time. The 
poor are lambs and virtuous; the rich are wolves; publicly they 
discuss what virtue is, privately they practise vice. But there 
is no cure for all this misery and injustice, unless it be a return 
to despotism and slavery. It is here that Linguet is weak, and 
the annoyance of his generation is comprehensible. They made 
one grave mistake, however: they completely failed to under- 
stand that his work was Staatslehre, and could by no stretch of 
the imagination be taken for Politik. In his own life Linguet 
proved himself a man “‘ sans politique,’’ just as he claimed to be. 
He ought to have made the same claim for his Théorie des Loix. 


** See Monin’s Preface to the edition of the Mémoires of 1899. 
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The remote origin of society was the pre-occupation of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Historical study was fast 
gaining ground, and it was felt that to learn the true origin of an 
institution was to reach its essence. Hence the interest in the 
state of nature, for in this distant time, before society and law 
were born, lay the seeds of knowledge. Linguet was a man of his 
age in this, but his conclusions were rather of our own day than 
of his. Hobbes had seen natural man as a brute, and traced the 
social contract to fear and the desire of the timid for security. 
To Locke the savage was noble and unspoiled, as to Rousseau and 
Voltaire. Society was the result of peaceful agreement. But 
Linguet was a heretic. For him the natural man was neither 
wholly good, nor wholly bad. While he had not the advantages 
of education,” he did not suffer the degradation of luxury or 
enslavement. He was free” and independent and equal,” but 
then he was not unlike the animal. His reason was a mere 
animal instinct,” his mind, ‘‘ entirely dependent on carnal appe- 
tite, was capable of grasping only the most palpable relation- 
ships,’’”* and he was “‘ unable to think of the future.’’” To suggest 
that such men made a rational contract with their fellows by sac- 
rificing the present to the far future and voluntarily abandoning 
their own freedom in order to provide security for their offspring 
and for themselves, as Montesquieu argued,” was absurd. 

Neither fear, nor prudence, but violence is the true cause of 
society, according to Linguet. Sovereignty is due to a “‘ primitive 
usurpation,’’ by force. The farmer, he says, is peaceful and con- 
servative. He keeps himself to himself. He may find it agreeable to 
mix with others, but he can get on very well without them. The 
whole tendency of agricultural and pastoral people of Old Testa- 
ment times was dissociative and nomadic. It was an economic 
necessity that a son should leave his father’s house and pitch his 
tent elsewhere. Thus it is impossible that such people should 
be the true founders of society, or that sovereignty should be 
traced to them. Besides, they are simple and virtuous, not 
bloody and murderous and warlike and usurping. It is the 
hunter who enjoys these qualities. He is envious, and therefore 
desires changes, while the labourer is satisfied when he is his 
own master. ‘The pursuits of the one lend themselves to peace ; 
those of the other to war. In order to live and to maintain his 
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security the hunter needs to associate with others. Union doubles 
his strength since it doubles his power over the beasts of the 
forest. But he soon discovers the advantage of controlling the 
agricultural labourer also, and since the latter is unprepared and 
without protection he must perforce accept enslavement in ex- 
change for life. And in that act lies the origin of society. 

Nor is this picture entirely a romance. It is not impossible 
to recognise in it the whole feudal system, the anemic remnant 
of which still survived in the France of 1767—the predatory baron 
who hunted beasts and waylaid men, the serf who owed my lord 
obedience, his cattle and his wife, his food and his land. 
How many of the broad acres of England derive their 
ownership from the Conquest? Yet that ownership is, and has 
been, the one secure and unchanging foundation on which the 
whole social structure of the country has been erected. The very 
emblems of the nobility—the lion, the dragon, the eagle, the 
mailed fist—boast their connection with violence. And is not 
hunting still the favourite amusement of the great? Linguet’s 
reasoning may seem over-simplified to modern ears, but there 
was enough truth in it to make him many a bitter enemy in his 
own day. 

Violence having once become the basis of society, might it not 
recrudesce? When the first usurpers had made themselves 
masters, had they not to fear that others might treat them on 
the same principle? ‘‘ They saw that the original usurpation 
must be regarded as a title sacrosanct ; but they perceived just as 
clearly that it was essential to prevent any new usurpation, which 
might have denied the old, and destroyed it. To succeed in this, 
they proposed to authorise no brigandage save that done in com- 
mon, and to punish severely that which solitary individuals 
dared to commit. It was ordained that society should have the 
right to take everything, but that its members should be deprived 
of this right from the moment they were alone. . . . There, in 
a few words, is the root of all human ‘law. It includes every 
species of law, except divine law, which is pure as its author. 
From it derives every imaginable constitution. It is the autho- 
rity for international law and civil law, of which the one 
legitimises conquest and the other proscribes theft.’’”” That is 
Linguet’s description of the origin of states: Violence in the 
first place, ‘‘ but all wished subsequently to possess in justice 
what they had ravished most unjustly.”’ 

The description of society as it exists is no less scathing. It 
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is a picture of the idle rich embarrassed with leisure,” of social 
distinctions that are meaningless, of a system that is evil and 
destructive. Laws are evil because they are administered un- 
justly, for purposes of satisfying private spleen.” Linguet 
amplified this argument, but it was erased by order of Parlia- 
ment. Laws are augmented and distorted also in the process of 
administration. In some ways the French barrister rather 
recalls Bentham’s indictment nine years later of the English 
common law. But society as a whole is evil for many more 
reasons. linguet takes a big population as the criterion of 
excellence ; and perhaps it was true enough for his day. On 
this score the condemnation of society seems overwhelming. 
First, it produces war, which is so glorious to those who lead, so 
painful to those who follow, and so devastating to the countries 
concerned. The second fruit of society is pestilence, due to 
overcrowding in towns and bad sanitation. Thirdly comes the 
ingenious argument that, since savages lived on wild roots before 
society was born, therefore corn and society are the cause of 
famine. It is when he treats of luxury that Linguet is at once 
most vehement and most admirable. Law directly permits 
luxury ; consequently it is responsible for the fruits of luxury. 
It sacrifices the lives of the poor to the caprice of the rich,” he 
says, much like Bertrand Russell of the ratepayer who wants 
to avoid paying for poor children’s dinners. Luxury also 
sacrifices sailors in order that women may have rare ornaments 
from the East. ‘To Linguet the popular fallacy that the rich give 
employment to the poor never occurs. Luxury increases 
temptation to crime, for it encourages the wealthy to feed their 
extraordinary vanity by carrying a fortune on their fingers or 
around their necks. ‘‘ Laws are wrong,’’ he says, “‘ to multiply 
the police instead of suppressing the objects which render them 
necessary.’’” Luxury causes libertinism. It results in “‘ crimi- 
nal precautions for preventing fecundity.”’ ‘‘ It makes a game of 
seduction and a crime of motherhood.’’** Thus society is respon- 
sible for war, pestilence, and famine, for death from indigence 
and excess of work on the one hand, and from debauch and 
excess of idleness on the other. That is a formidable enough 
indictment of society as a whole. Let us see what Linguet has to 
say about such other questions as property and liberty and the 
form of government. 

There is one particular in which Linguet is unquestionably 
superior to the whole of his generation. He realised forcibly that 
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the political background of a man’s life is less important than 
the hard economic facts with which he must contend from break- 
fast to bed-time. It is useless for a man to be politically free, 
if at the same time he is an economic slave. Political freedom 
is entirely to be desired, but the semi-religious enthusiasm for it 
is the worship of a shadow, of which the maintenance of a wealthy 
class will always destroy the substance. The creed of liberty 
is a belief in airy but attractive nothings. While the economic 
privileges of the rich still prevail, to speak of political freedom 
is mere cant and hypocrisy. The institution of private property 
is the true scourge of society; and yet it is merely for this that 
the state lives and has its being. ‘‘ The spirit of social institu- 
tions is much less the preservation of persons than of property. 
That is the object to which they relate and sacrifice everything.” 
Linguet is a Marxist before Marx. Property is obtained in the 
first instance by violence; it is then secured by law, the object 
being ‘‘ to eternalise the enslavement of the multitude.’”’" Pro- 
perty is as much contrary to nature as slavery itself. Linguet 
gives almost a translation of Aquinas” when he says, “It is 
certainly not nature who placed boundaries between two fields. 
She seems to have given the earth freely to all the animals which 
she destined to live on it and to improve it. But men wished 
to possess exclusively what they had received to enjoy in com- 
mon. It then became necessary that art should invent limits, 
and that custom should make them holy. That is the true 
foundation of society, and the purpose as well as the source of all 
law. ‘That constitutes in general what one calls Rights,’’ or the 
law.** The whole object of law is to maintain peace, that is ‘‘ to 
legitimise possession, and to consecrate a first usurpation in 
order to prevent its renewal.’ ‘‘ Laws tend to shelter the man 
who possesses superfiuities from the attacks of him who is with- 
out the necessities of life. Therein lies their true nature and,’’ 
says Linguet, pessimist, ‘‘if it is an inconvenience, it is in- 
separable from their existence.’ But there are mitigating 
circumstances. It would not be fair to Linguet to omit them. 
The rich give benefits away, just, he adds, as an encumbered 
thief will throw away part of his loot in order to escape the more 
easily with the rest.” 

Linguet treats liberty in the fashion of a realist. Let him 
describe his own attitude. ‘‘ I have never been pardoned,’ he 
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asserts, “‘ for having proved that liberty is, for three-quarters of 
mankind, no more than the right to die of hunger; that the lot 
of a horse well nourished, well groomed, and well treated in 
illness, is better than that of the wretched workman, free, but 
universally despised, everywhere restricted; condemned to the 
hardest labour in summer, to the most rigorous privation in 
winter ; always uncertain if the scanty food he has earned to-day 
by the sacrifice of a part of his existence will be procurable to- 
morrow at the same price; passing his life between misery and 
despair . . .,”’“ and soon. It is true that Montesquieu’s argu- 
ment” against the morality of slavery is unanswerable, and that 
Linguet does not attempt to answer it. But the essentially 
relative nature of political freedom, its dependence on economic 
facts, was overlooked, and exaggeration on the one side is ample 
excuse for Linguet’s exaggeration on the other. 

At bottom Linguet is far from being an enemy of liberty. The 
opening words of La Théorie des Loix Civiles are reminiscent of 
the Contrat Social. ‘‘ Nature cries in every heart, she proves 
to every eye that men are born free and perfectly equal.’’ Nor 
is there room for doubt that Linguet genuinely believes in the 
value of freedom; only, he does not think it practicable. Cer- 
tainly, he is sure that political reform, the limited monarchy 
which the philosophers favoured and Mirabeau later tried to 
effect, will not bring true liberty any nearer, for it will not 
influence economic necessity. 

To understand Linguet it is essential to remember that the 
Revolution, as it came, was never the intention of the philo- 
sophic school. England was their cult, and to give France a 
replica of the English constitution their aim. But liberty as it 
was enjoyed in England, with her complete hierarchy of privi- 
lege and class distinction, had no meaning for Linguet. Indeed 
he quarrelled, as we shall see, with the whole disease of Anglo- 
mania. Every French thinker of the time wrote with a spiritual 
eye directed across the Channel. England was the Arcadia in 
which by some mysterious alchemy popular freedom and patrician 
privilege were made to exist side by side. It was this delusive 
image, which appealed so to Montesquieu, that Linguet tried to 
shatter.“ Freedom, he was saying, cannot come without economic 
equality. No high-falutin Rights of Man or Religion of Brother- 
hood will bring it, but a humdrum acknowledgment that for 
every man there “‘ is a necessity to put himself in a position 
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to earn his living,” that he must plunge into the struggle of 
separate interests all striving with each other to feed and clothe 
themselves. 

Nor will Linguet have anything to do with the casuistry which 
has delighted many a political scientist, since Montesquieu first 
proclaimed that liberty meant obedience to law. For Linguet 
freedom means being free, and that is already an accomplishment. 
‘Truth,’”? he says, ‘fis never so easy to discover as when it is 
divorced from the learned.’’“* ‘‘ For these terrible doctors dis- 
pute much more often about epithets than about things.’ When 
they proclaim that slavery is unnatural they merely say what 
everyone already knows; but they do not set down an argument, 
for if slavery is unnatural so also are many of the things they 
are far from condemning—such as “‘ riches, poverty, law, guns, 
houses, shoes.’’“ Besides, if they admit it is unnatural, they yet 
find slavery permissible and even natural if a man has a brown 
skin.” It is useless to aver that freedom exists already, for it 
clearly does not. It is slavery that still exists, ‘‘ but under a 
gentler name.’’** ‘‘ Men are duped by the changing of a word.’’” 
The employed are not free. ‘‘ It is the impossibility of living 
otherwise that forces our day-labourers to dig the earth of which 
they will not eat the fruit, and our masons to erect buildings 
where they will not lodge. It is misery that drags them on to 
the markets, where they await a master who will do them the 
grace of buying them. It is misery that reduces them to going 
upon their knees to the rich man, that they may win from him 
permission to increase his wealth.’’” Linguet’s words rise in a 
crescendo of satire. ‘‘ One must beg, supplicate in order to obtain 
work, and you name independent those who live only in these 
depths.’’" The serf himself is not in a ruder dependence upon his 
master than the free labourer on his dire need.“ 

What of the remedy? ‘‘ Society lives on the destruction of 
liberty as a carnivorous beast lives by the murder of timid 
animals. Since you are not born a tiger, do not murmur 
against providence which has caused you to be born a lamb.’’™ 
That is Linguet’s remedy: quiescence, passive acceptance of 
fate. His answer is, in other words, that there is no remedy. It 
is true that the flock is more powerful than the shepherd. But 
here his metaphor seems to run away with him. As it is, they 
are devoured by men; if they overthrow the shepherd, they will 
be devoured by wolves. The truth is that we are all but cogs in 
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that immense and pitiless world-machine, ‘‘ whose body Nature 
is and God the soul.’’? Therefore we must be pessimists with 
Linguet. Nor may we wonder at his refusal to explore alter- 
natives to that state of society which he found about him, or that 
other state which it was the habit of his time to recomniend. 
Such investigation is impractical and fruitless; it is bound to be 
unavailing. Let us give in willingly for we shall have to 
acquiesce in the end. That was the outlook of Linguet, and of 
not a few between his day and our own. Before the Fall man- 
kind was free; but now “ it is no longer by anything more than 
his imagination that man can raise himself to that happy state 
of independence, which ought to have been the most unchanging 
and the most precious of his possessions.’’” 

Let us remember that Linguet was writing nine years before 
America made the first experiment in popular government of 
modern times. And even the American Revolution, when it 
came, was largely an aristocratic affair. A proletarian state had 
no part in the eighteenth-century reformer’s vision. Not until 
the United States had shown, by a decade of security, that revo- 
lutionaries can sometimes govern- themselves, did the project 
of even such a tempered democracy appear feasible. Anything 
more drastic than a limited monarchy on the English basis had 
been regarded previously as a vain dream. ‘The truth seems to 
be—and it is not surprising when these conditions are realised— 
that it never occurred to Linguet before about 1786 that prole- 
tarian democracy could have any hope of success. He was sur- 
rounded by autocratic monarchies; it was not until the new 
republic had shown itself able to survive that his estimate of 
possibilities changed. But it would be to over-simplify the 
course of his thought to suggest that he made any fully logical 
or conscious transfer. As late as January 1783 he shows him- 
self a critic of the American insurrection ; but he says that “‘ their 
fate appears decided : they are to be free, that is to say that they 
will be no longer English. Their success is an unique incident 
in history. It denies in every sense the famous axiom: nil sub 
sole novum.’’*’ So it was that, when the French Revolution came, 
Linguet proclaimed himself a friend of the people and wrote his 
letter of advice to the National Assembly. He trusted himself 
in France again since he had still a following, and because he 
asserted that he had always been a democrat at heart, and essen- 
tially on the side of the people in his writing. 

In spite of the fact that he was guillotined as a monarchist and 
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an adherent of the Emperor, we can find very much evidence in 
his work that he was as genuinely a friend of the people as Marat 
himself. First, as we have seen in his Théorie des Loix, he 
always vehemently exposed injustice and inequality. And 
throughout his writing he gave innumerable instances of his sym- 
pathy with the poor. Secondly, his La Prophétie Vérifiée ou 
Lettres a M. le Comte de Trauttmansdorff-Weynsberg depicts 
him as an intercessor for the people before the Emperor. ‘‘ He 
has not ceased to plead the cause of the people, to defend their 
rights with courage and nobility.” Thirdly, Linguet fights 
anonymously for the oppressed in the case at Brussels where a 
large number of citizens had been unfairly arrested.” His plea 
was successful, at least in part.*° He was to prove the wisdom 
of his advice again, and that he appreciated the truth of Burke’s 
celebrated axiom that ‘‘ measures of leniency are means of con- 
ciliation.’? In the midst of insurrection he wrote to the Emperor 
as follows : 

“It is no mystery that the Government is alarmed. One 
does not need to be a magician to see that it has very good 
reason. You are seated on a mine which the mere heat of Paris 
may cause to explode; and what will happen if from this Vesu- 
vius in eruption there should come direct flame ? 

‘““T see no other preservative than a prompt and complete 
restoration, while it may still appear voluntary. I am firmly 
persuaded that this is the sole means of preventing a total sub- 
version.’’” 

True enough, Linguet was here proving himself human, but 
hardly enough of a revolutionary for the pro-consuls of the reign 
of terror. After all, he was advising the Emperor how best to 
avoid revolution. And it was the recollection of this that prob- 
ably turned the scales against him in the end, and gave to him the 
enviable chance of reading Seneca on the way to the guillotine. 


III $ 


Linguet has been called the first modern journalist. However 
that may be, it is certain that from his refuge north of the 
Channel he kept up a continuous supply of articles to the reader 
who subscribed for his paper. He proved himself well informed 
on a hundred and one different topics and different countries. As 
he knew England through his prolonged presence there, he is 
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thus fully qualified to shed light upon her life and conditions. 
Nor does he fail to do so. Most of his articles, in fact, make 
interesting reading, and in view of his first-hand knowledge of 
England, of the special importance which that country had in 
the realm of politics at this time, they are of particular interest, 
and not merely to the English-speaking reader. Many of the 
evils he saw and denounced have since disappeared, but some 
remain, and here, despite the lapse of 150 years, Linguet’s com- 
ment is far from valueless. 

The English are the most powerful nation of latter eighteenth- 
century Europe, and they have not attained their position of 
leadership without possessing real worth. Their respect for the 
law does honour to their manners and characters. It rests on 
the general confidence that justice is impartially applied. 
‘“‘ There is no country in which a foreigner can be safer than in 
England.” ‘Their law-abiding nature, which is primitive and 
unchanging, is a gift of providence, but Linguet regards the 
‘“ matchless constitution ’’ as a disease, a fever, from which this 
noble people is unhappily suffering. They are to be pitied ; it is 
possible even that their empire may succumb; but nothing can 
destroy the great name which they have made for themselves on 
the pages of history.” Here again Linguet shows himself uncon- 
sciously democratic, for it is the common people who make the 
national character, the chosen who form the government, and 
while he praises the one he condemns the other. 

The national customs, however, are not entirely without 
blemish. Like so many foreign visitors before and since, Lin- 
guet has comments to make on Sunday observance as he finds 
it in London. Like Frenchmen from his day to Victor Hugo, he 
discovers and rather derides the puritanical trait in the British 
character. He speaks of the ‘‘ meticulous attachment to prac- 
tices of discipline, which a more enlightened piety elsewhere 
modifies or abrogates according to circumstances—of the celebra- 
tion of Sunday, for example. In Catholic countries it is a time 
not only of rest but of joy. The diversions with which the rich 
satiate themselves throughout the week are shared by the work- 
ing people on this day. Theatres are open, and even filled with 
spectacles to their taste. But in London a mournful sadness 
is what especially distinguishes the day. Everything called 
public amusement is forbidden with rigorous severity. The 
police keep watch even upon private pleasures. A Judaic inertia 
permeates the land. Never did the race of Jacob observe its 
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sabbath with a more scrupulous immobility than that which 
freezes the seventh day of the week throughout Great Britain.” 

Intolerance also, and especially the hatred of popery, 1s a 
national fault. ‘It is enough for a Catholic priest to be 
convicted of having fulfilled one of his functions, for him to be 
sent to the block.’ ‘‘ The English have been, and still are, 
more superstitious and intolerant than the papists.... They 
have surpassed the Inquisition in barbarity and iniquity.”’ It 
is true that Lord Mansfield often mitigates the sentence, but 
‘“‘ what stronger proof that a law is unjust, than the efforts of 
those who should execute it to dispense with its application ?”’ 

Perhaps the most important part of Linguet’s attitude is his 
description of the famous ‘‘ balance of power ’’ as a delusion.” 
Since Montesquieu wrote the eleventh book of the Esprit des 
Lois, that equilibrium had been considered the secret of English 
liberty, and the peculiar genius of her constitution. It was the 
keynote of French proposals for a limited monarchy, and it 
shared largely in the manufacture of American constitutions. 
Yet Linguet was probably more right, and certainly more far- 
seeing, than Montesquieu when he said that the balance between 
the different parts was ‘‘ rather the faculty which they had of 
colliding with one another, until the preponderant one should 
overthrow and annihilate the others.’? That was, indeed, the 
course of history. But it was not the monarchical element which 
triumphed in the end, although its temporary success about 
this time did truly upset what equilibrium had ever existed. It is 
interesting to notice here that Linguet, when faced by the danger 
of a despotic England, is the first to condemn it, for, according 
to the character which his enemies gave him, he should, on the 
contrary, have been the first to welcome the prospect. 

A second and overwhelming criticism of Montesquieu is the 
widespread existence of corruption. If there were danger that 
the monarch should destroy the other elements in the constitu- 
tion and make himself an autocrat in the future, the second ele- 
ment, the peers, might be said to have already swallowed up their 
inferiors in the past. The popular representatives had long 
ceased to represent anything but the patrons who employed them. 
Linguet was certainly getting to reality here, where Montesquieu 
had seen the superficial. It was not indeed for half a century 
that the anomalies of the Commons were cured. Before that time 
corruption was the acknowledged source of authority.” Linguet 
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is vivid upon the subject. ‘‘In this ancient Albion, in this 
sanctuary of patriotism, defended and nourished by republican 
formule, there is nothing republican at all—no, nothing. Money 
is the sole god of this island. The most zealous champions of 
the nation are only so until the moment when the ministry ren- 
ders them mute with a disc of gold. All the Demosthenes of 
Parliament find that they have a cold immediately a post, a title, 
or a pension comes to welcome them on the part of the court. 
Finally, this change is so natural, so frequent, so much in the 
spirit of the nation that there is nothing astounding in it, that 
when the Whig orator of yesterday is seen to become the ardent 
Tory of the morrow, these people do not evince surprise or anger ; 
they just find out the price, as a matter of interest, which was 
paid for his conversion, and the more highly he was paid, the 
more do they venerate his person.” ‘‘ Can one regard as free a 
country where the people have only for organs, for defenders, 
men who have begun by corrupting the people themselves?’’” 

Similarly, in the realm of English law, anyone who is so rich 
that he does not object to paying fines can afford to break the 
law. It is only the penniless who are ever punished for lesser 
crime. The wealthy man can indemnify himself by spending a 
minute fraction of his income; but if he be without income, then 
he must go to prison. 

Lastly, and most important as a key to Linguet’s whole atti- 
tude throughout his career, he demands: ‘‘ Can one regard as 
free a country where . . . the disproportion of fortunes is carried 
to an excess at which even Rome, victorious over all nations and 
enriched with the spoils of the world, did not arrive?’’ Therein 
lies the whole argument of Linguet’s life—the abolition of econo- 
mic privilege. He was uniformly and violently subversive. 
There was hardly anything established, whether doctrine or insti- 
tution, that he failed to attack, but he spoke always on behalf 
of the people. His work is riddled with paradox, and yet he 
maintained a fundamental consistency throughout. He may 
have exaggerated often, but it was ever on the side of the future. 
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AnEnglishman of the Fifteenth Century 


By W. J. BiytH CRoTcH 


I 


Ir was probably in 1422, the year in which (as he tells us) the 
‘‘ whether cock ’’ was set upon the steeple of old St. Paul’s, 
that William Caxton was born. In 1475 he gave us the first 
book printed in English and in 1477 the first books printed in 
England, but he had not come into contact with this new art of 
using movable type until he was well-nigh fifty, and then almost 
by chance. . He had always loved books and reading, but his 
life had been passed in commerce: it is therefore of William 
Caxton, Mercer, master of merchants and ambassador, that 
this article treats. 

Of what Kentish family he came remains unknown, but that 
it was a notable one is evident from the fact that in ‘‘ lan xvj 
du Roy Henr. sisme’”’ (1438) he was apprenticed to Robert 
Large in company with John Large, that influential merchant’s 
son.’ ‘Together they swore the oath that was bidden them to 
swear : 

““ Ye shall swear that ye shall be true vnto our liege lord the 
King and to his heirs Kings Also ye shall swear that well and 
truly to your power ye shall serve your Master during the Term 
of your Apprenticehood And ye shall hold and perform the 
Couenants in your Indenture of Apprenticehood contained Also 
ye shall hold steadfastly secretly and for counsel all and euery 
lawful Ordinances whatsoeuer they be to the Craft or Occupa- 
tion of the Mercery belonging and as muche as in you is euery 
of them ye shall obserue hold and keep and not to break dis- 
eouer open or show any of them to any person but vnto the 
Fellowship of the Mercery is here according to this Oath sworn 
And that ye shall not depart out and from the said Fellowship 
for to serue nor to be accompanied with any manner person of 
any other Company Fellowship Occupation or Craft whereby 
any prejudice hurt or harm may grow or be vnto the Fellowship 
of the Mercery or any the secrets thereof thereby to be dis- 
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couered and known. So help you God and all Saints and by 
this Book.’”’ 

Robert Large was a Mercer, as his father had been, and in 
1427 he received the honour of election to be one of the four 
chief Gardeins of the Company. He was an alderman, too, of 
longstanding and importance, as witness numerous entries in 
the Hustings Rolls, Letter Books, and Journals of the City of 
London, and in 1430 became Sheriff of London, and nine years 
later its Mayor and Escheator. Doubtless one of the earliest 
outstanding events of Caxton’s life was the Riding or Mayoral 
Procession of his master, which was supported by the Mercers, 
the most exclusive of all the Guilds or Mysteries, with un- 
usually lavish pomp. 

Large’s house was situated at the corner where the Old Jewry 
runs into Lothbury, and there for two years at least Caxton 
resided with the four sons and two daughters of the house, and 
nine other apprentices, all of them under twenty-four years of 
age. They dined at a common table and shared a roomy and 
commodious house, without which streamed all day long the 
motley and tumultuous traffic of fifteenth-century London; gay 
lords and ladies, apprentices dour, full of spirits, rowdy or 
intent upon their business, fat aldermen and pompous mer- 
chants : on public holidays a Guild in procession, crowds hurry- 
ing to an execution or a tournament, and every day a thousand 
pedlars and chafferers of a thousand wares. Here Caxton made 
his first real contacts with the world, here he must have learned 
to discuss the wars in France, the disputes between the Houses 
of York and Lancaster, the religious persecutions’ and the policy 
of intercourse with the Netherlands, of which he was soon to 
gain an intimate knowledge. 

Early in 1441 Large died, leaving by a will, made only a 
fortnight earlier,“ among other generous, thoughtful, and pious 
bequests, the sum of twenty marks to his young apprentice, 
but making no arrangement for the completion of his inden- 
tures. The period of apprenticeship in force at this time varied 
between seven and ten years, with a tendency towards the 
longer one, and Caxton had worked out only some three years 
of his time; but just as the apprentice had strict duties which 


2 Ordinances of the Mercers’ Company: Oath of Apprentices. 

* Much anger was aroused by the burning alive on a charge of heresy of the 
eighty-year old Vicar of Deptford, Richard Wyche, much beloved of the 
common people. Vide Gregory’s Chronicle and Caxton’s Polycronicon, Jib. 
Ult., cap. 21. : . 

* April 11. The will is long but incomplete. 
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he owed to his master, so the master in return could not shirk 
the responsibility of feeding, clothing, and supervising his 
apprentice at work and at leisure. The trade must be as thor- 
oughly taught by the one as learnt by the other. If an appren- 
tice could prove neglect before a Court of Appeal his indentures 
were cancelled : executors of a master deceased must find new 
places for the apprentices to complete their ten years, if such 
provision had not been made in the will. 

In the Prologue to his translation of The Recuyell of the Hts- 
toryes of Troye, written in 1471, Caxton mentions the fact that 
he had ‘‘ contynued by the space of xxx yere for the moste 
parte in the contres of Braband flandres holand and zeland,’’ 
so that we can infer that the master to whom he was in 1441 
transferred was in need of a reliable apprentice for service 
abroad (a ‘‘ lowe ”’ he was then called) and that he was sent to 
the Netherlands. 

Nameless as Caxton’s new master is probably to remain, it 
is evident that he was taking advantage of the still recent 
settlements in the Low Countries and developing foreign trade. 
For some decades relations between England and the Dukes of 
Burgundy had been either strained or broken off, and it was in 
1435 that Philip le Bon issued a decree forbidding all mercan- 
tile intercourse with England and declaring open war. The 
towns of the Netherlands, however, were not meticulous in their 
obedience; for instance, Amsterdam, which during the latter 
half of the fourteenth century had grown to rely on English 
wool, which it obtained either direct or from the Wool Staple 
at Calais, took an oath of neutrality with reference to the dis- 
pute between Henry VI and Philip, and certain of its merchants 
were allowed to stay in England. Trade with this kingdom 
was continued to such an extent that Philip even decided to 
permit the seizing of Dutch ships which kept up relations 
with the enemy.’ Indeed, when in August 1436 an English 
convoy set out to make an invasion of ‘Flanders, its captains 
and officers were treated to the full hospitality of the municipal 
government of Middelburg, from whom they purchased victuals 
for their men! The Stadtholder was greatly incensed by this 
incident and demanded that greater pains should be taken to 
defend the country: but the war was carried on slackly 
throughout. In 1438 negotiations were begun with a view to 
the suspension of hostilities, which was brought about late in 
1439. 


* Smit, H. J., De opkomst v.d. Handel v. Amsterdam (1914), p. 266. 
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It would be of interest to know some details of Caxton’s de- 
parture from England, and perhaps it may not be wholly useless 
to imagine that the ship in which he sailed to the Continent 
may have been Le Marie of London, of which Robert Large was 
part owner with one, William Milreth, a fellow alderman, Ken- 
tishman, and fast friend. It would have been a romantic 
vessel in which to journey, for many times it had been manned 
and armed “ to resist the king’s enemies at sea as wind and 
time may serve,’’ and on other occasions had been engaged 
upon piratical exploits and illegal sailings.* 

Some more concrete interest may be attached to the further 
oath which apprentices sent overseas were compelled to take 
and which Caxton doubtless swore before one of the four War- 
dens of the Mercers’ Company. It runs as follows: 

“Ye shall swear that ye shall be true vnto our liege Lord 
the King and to his heirs Kings. Ye shall also well and truly 
serve your Master accordyng to the Couenant between you 
made Also ye shall not buy or sell any manner goods for your 
own self nor for or to the behoof of any manner person but by 
consent will and agreement of your said Master nor by any 
‘ cautele ’ or subtile means shall colour or conuey or do to be 
coloured or conueyed any money jewels goods or merchandises 
of or for any such seruant in prejudice and hurt of your said 
Master or of any other person of our said fellowship of the 
Mercery nor that ye shall not accompany you with any manner 
person as in commenying the secrets of our occupation but 
with such as be wnder Obeisance of our said fellowship Nor 
that ye shall take or haue any Chamber Cellar Warehouse or 
Packhouse with any manner person together for to occupy buy 
sell sack or pack or willingly suffer any person to be with you 
present at buying of any Mercery ware but such as of our said 
Fellowship are free or vnder the Obeisance of the same 

‘« Also ye shall make and yield vnto your said Master or to his 
Deputy or Attorney at all and euery time lawfully required true 
Accompt and Reckoning of all such goods as that ye for him 
haue receiued had or bought and for him shall receiue buy 
or haue And of the true costs also therefor spent and paid 
and hereafter to be by you spent and paid without any increase 
by you therof to haue or any aduantage thereby to take as of 
measure makelardy or other wise against truth conscience and 


good rule 
‘Also ye shall not play at Dice Cards Tennis nor at any 


*P.R.O., Patent Rolls 15 Hy. VI, mm. 50, 21; 17 Hy. VI. pt. I, m. 3, etc. 
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other disports and plays to any prejudice hurt or harm of your 
said Master And that ye shall also obey and obserue all your 
master’s lawful commandments as well by writing as in saying 
to you by mouth. And that ye shall not permit or become 
surety or set any seal for any manner person but for your said 
Master only except by his special license and will And if any 
person servant of our Fellowship by you now or at any time 
hereafter known (be) offending in any the premises that ye 
thereof shortly as soon after as that ye well may either by mouth 
or writing do giue knowledge vnto one of the Wardens of the 
Mercery All which points and euery of them to your power 
well and truly ye shall obserue and perform so help you God 
and all Saints and by this Book.”’ 

The next few years of Caxton’s life are obscure. It is prob- 
able that he went straight to Bruges, where a colony of Mer- 
chant Adventurers was well established. There he would live 
in the domus anglorum, worship in the English Church in the 
Place St. Jean and on festive occasions visit the Inghelsche 
Herberghe, at whose feasts he was later to preside. 

Apprentices, and indeed, all degrees of merchants, residing 
in such colonies abroad were subject to a very strict discipline, 
in relation not only to their trading, but also to their leisure 
conduct, morals, and religious observances.’ Offences of most 
kinds were stringently punished, but those that tended to bring 
opprobrium upon the ‘‘ Nation’’ domiciled abroad were considered 
as “‘unpardonable’’ and placed outside the discretion of the Gover- 
nor. In the minor cases, such as calling any person not one’s ser- 
vant ‘“‘knaue, false knaue or anie other vile or opprobrious 
name,’ playing at cards for more than sixpence a game, ‘“‘in- 
ordinately dauncing Mumminge or walkinge abroad in the 
night seasone at vndue times,’’ or using ‘‘ quaffinge or great 
draughtes of wine or other drink foreigne,’’ one imagines that 
the discretion of the Governor “‘ or his Deputie and the Assys- 
tentes and Associates ” must frequently “have been used. On 
the other hand, fighting or being drawn into conflict with a 
“stranger ’? meant to the Freeman a fine of £20 sterling and 
the suspension of his liberties for two years, and to the Appren- 
tice, who could not be fined so heavily without detriment to his 
master, his compulsory shipment to England for three years, 
on pain of £100 for an illegal return abroad. So also the open- 


" For the regulations governing the Merchant Adventurers abroad see 
British Museum Additional MS. 18913, parts of which it had been intended 
to print as an appendix to this article if the exigencies of space had allowed. 
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ing of a letter not one’s own was punishable to the extent of £50 
sterling and three years’ expulsion from the Fellowship, or, for 
an Apprentice, to be ‘‘ shipped into England and not to return 
and bee employed in or about the trade of the Merchant Adven- 
turers in three years after,’ this time on pain of £50 sterling, 
““to be levyed upon his person or goodes or upon the persone 
and goodes of his Maister or suche other as shall sett hym one 
worke.”’ 

The secrets of the Fellowship were jealously guarded and it 
was probably expediency as much as a regard for morality that 
punished the married man consorting with “ lighte or euill dis- 
posed women ”’ with £40 for the first, one hundred marks for 
the second, and total and final expulsion from the liberties for 
the third conviction, and levied the large sum of £5 per month 
for lodging or having one’s chamber or packhouse in suspected 
places. 

Religious dissension was not allowed (after warning from the 
Governor, a man might be shipped to England if he did not 
revenite), whilst trading during an appointed service-time, on 
Sunday, or on a religious Festival Day, was an unpardonable 
offence. 

The apprentice was warned against excessive quaffing, openly 
or covertly playing at cards or dice, betting and gaming, and, 
above all, against consuming ‘‘ his maysters his own or other 
men’s goodes’”’ in excess of apparel, riotous conduct or upon 
light women. He had to obtain a license from the Governor to 
keep a dog (there was a special clause against taking them into 
the English House or the Church!) ; he even had to inform the 
Governor if he wished to make a feast or ‘‘ bankett,’’ and such 
was allowed only in the ‘‘ Consierge or Freehostes houses.’’ 

Of all the Guilds abroad during the fourteenth century and 
certainly during Caxton’s lifetime, it was the Mercers’ Com- 
pany that played the lion’s part." Thus it came about that three 
among the most famous Governors of those times, William 
Obray, William Caxton and John Pykeryng, were all Mercers. 
That things did not always work smoothly and impartially for 
the other merchants under such régime we learn from the com- 
plaint of the York merchants, who eventually brought about 
the downfall in 1478 of the ‘‘ haughty and roiall’’ Pykeryng." 


* The meetings of the Merchant Adventurers actually took place in the 
Mercers’ Hall in London and the link was not broken till the Great Fire 
destroyed the offices which the Adventurers held in the Hall. 

® See Surtees Soc. Pub. No. 92, pp. 75-80, and Sir John Watney, History of 
the Hospital of St. Thomas of Acon. 
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Symptoms of it appear too in the provisions of the Laws ‘08 
the Fellowship Overseas.’’ Therein is an ordinance against 
any Freeman of the Fellowship who indulged in unreasonable 
and excessive drinking : he was mulcted ten shillings Flemish 
for the first, and twenty shillings for each subsequent offence ; 
which fines were to be collected by the Wardens and given to 
the poor. If the Wardens however were ‘negligent in de- 
maundinge of the said penalties,’ they themselves would be 
made responsible for the sums in question, and if they refused 
to collect the money were fined in addition five pounds sterling 
‘to the use of the Fellowshippe.’? Each company had its own 
Wardens and apparently they tended to wink at venial misdeeds 
in members of their own Guild, to the detriment of the rigid 
system of order in force abroad. 

Some five years after he went abroad Caxton must have taken 
up the Freedom of the Mercers’ Company, although there is no 
documentary record of this event, probably owing to his being 
across the sea at the time. Very likely he set up in business on 
his own account without much delay, for prosperity was not 
long in visiting him. By the end of the year 1449 he was of 
sufficient affluence to be judged, with one other man, by the 
Burgomaster, Sheriff, and Council of Bruges to be a good 
security for the large sum of £r10 sterling.” 

In 1553 he spent some months in England, for he was fined 
by the Company (actually in error’) for a supposed defalcation 
at Easter, and again later in the year for not attending the 
riding of Geoffrey Fielding, the Mayor-elect, to Westminster, 
to be presented and admitted before the Barons of the Exchequer 
on October 29th.” The election of Mayor took place on the day 
of the Feast of St. Edward, October 13th. Jn December Caxton 
made an assignment of all his property, real and personal, in 
England and beyond the seas, to Robert Cosyn, citizen and 
Mercer of London, and to John Rede of London and their heirs 
for ever.” ‘This is dated the twelfth arid Caxton was probably 
back in the Netherlands by the New Year. 

That the ‘‘ Nation’? of English merchants at Bruges in 
Flanders and at Middelburg in Zeland were intimately connected 
has been increasingly coming to light. There seems to hava 
been a general and regular intercourse between the two colonies, 


10 Cartulaire de l’ancien Etaple de Bruges, Tome I, p. 802. 

i. a Crotch, Prologues and Epilogues of William Caxton, 1929, pp. 
xliv-xlv. 

12 Archives of the Mercers’ Company : Wardens Acs. 31 Henry VI. 

™ P.R.O., Close Roll, 304, m. 26. 
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for the names of apprentices, freemen, the deputies and the 
Governor appear in the records of either place and both were 
under the same local administration, although the court of the 
Merchant Adventurers seems to have met most frequently at 
Bruges. It is not surprising therefore that our next reference 
to Caxton, ‘‘ coopman van Lonnen,”’ finds him at Middelburg : 
the entry is in the Ordonnantie voor de vleeshouwers and runs 
as follows : 

““Ttem, XVI dagen in April anno XIIII* ‘ LX is Melis Melis ’ 
zone borge geworden voir Willem Caxston, coopman van Lonnen, 
voir die tolle van 30 duyst ysers, die by ingesceept hadde in 
scipper Jacobs scip, 6 gr. voir elec duyst, alsoe hy segde, ende 
Willem vorscr. heeft gelooft siin borge te quyters. Testes 
Clais Jacops zone, burgmeester, Thoren Juustaes zone ende 
Heinric Jacops zone.’’* 

Thirty ‘‘ thousands of iron’’ were worth about £50 in the 
mid-fifteenth century, or more than £200 in modern money. 
The date is interesting, because it was not until 1460 that Eng- 
lish merchants had to pay toll in Zeland : here we see their hosts 
in Zeland standing surety to the Duke of Burgundy for them. 

Caxton appears again in the Records of Middelburg for July 
1462, when he represented his fellow Englishmen before the 
High Court of Justice in a dispute about a cargo.” It would 
seem that Caxton and his friends had chartered a ship from 
the plaintiff, Pieter Willems zone, a captain of Middelburg, to 
transport a cargo of goods to London: the vessel, however, 
struck a sandbank and the major portion of the freight was lost, 
while the rest, though damaged, cost the defendants a large sum 
of money to rescue. The English therefore declined to pay 
Pieter the amount they had previously agreed upon, and on this 
account he had brought the action. Each side made great play 
of the extent of its losses, and a decision was not quickly 
arrived at. The Burgomaster and Councillors finally decreed 
however that Caxton and the merchants should pay the sum 
originally fixed upon, less the costs incurred by them in 
retrieving the goods, transporting them from the plaintiff’s 
vessel to other ships and otherwise unloading them into 


waggons. 


“4 This transcript has just been kindly furnished me by Dr. H. J. Smit of 
The Hague Archives and is calendared in his Handel met Engeland, 1150- 


1485. : 
i Register Ordon. y.d. vleeshouwers, 1430, f. 174 v. For a transcript of 
this and subsequent original sources, see Crotch, Prologues and Epilogues, 


E.E.T.S., 1929. 
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II 


It was Henry IV who in 1404 first gave permission to the 
English Merchants ‘‘ resident in the partes of Prussia, Den- 
marke, Norway, Sweden and Germanie’’* to assemble and 
‘“‘meete together as often and whensoever they please in some 
convenient and honest place where they shall thinke good ’’ and 
to ‘‘ choose among themselves certaine sufhcient and fit persons 
for their governors in those parts at their good liking.” 

These governors had special power to rule with reasonable 
authority ‘‘ all and singular ’’ the English merchants thither 
repairing. In 1407 an ordinance of similar’ character was 
directed to the merchants ‘‘in partibus Holandiae, Selandiae, 
Brabantiae et Flandriae,’’’”” which was renewed thirty-seven 
years later by Henry VI. But much more important for the 
Adventurers was 1462, in which year they were granted what 
Hakluyt names, in quoting it, ‘‘ A large Charter granted by 
K. Edward the 4 in the second yere of his reigne to the mar- 
chaunts of Englond resident especially in the Netherland, for 
their chusing of a master and governor . . . with expresse 
mention what authoritie he should have.’’ He does not state 
his source, but the document may be read in French at the 
Public Record Office”: it is dated April 16th, 1462. 

The person thus accredited to be the representative of the 
English King was named William Obray, a man who had 
actually been chosen Governor under the provisions of the old 
general charters during many previous years. In 1456 he is 
recorded as ‘‘ gouvernour de la nation Dengleterre a Bruges,’’” 
in 1457 and 1459 ‘‘ meester van der Ingelscher natien’’ and 
““ meester van der Inghelsche ’’ in the Kwartiermeestersreken- 
ing of Middelburg, and 1458 is mentioned as a previous date of 
office in the 1462 Charter as well as in the Bruges Archives. 
Yet the records of the Mercers’ Company and of Middelburg 
show that William Caxton was actually in the office of Governor 
later in 1462. In the document previously cited he was not 
named as Governor in the July although he acted on behalf of 
the English, but for August rath, 1462, there is an entry in 
the Gemeentearchief of Middelburg” in which William Caxton 


** Hakluyt, Prin. Voyages, Vol. II (Hak. Soc.). 

*" Patent Roll, 8 Hy. VI, pt. III. Foedera VIII, 464. 

Treaty Roll (French), 2 Ed. IV, m. rz et seq. 

Cartulaire de Vancien Etaple de Bruges, Tome Tepe Acs 

® Ordonnantie voor de vlzeshouwers, fol. 176. For a transcript see H. J. 


Smit, Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis van den Handel &: 
deel II, p. 970. ndel met Engeland, 1150-1485, 
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is expressly named as meester van der Ingelscher nacien in an 
affair connected with the arrest of certain ships and sea-captains. 

The when and wherefore of Obray’s secession from office has 
been obscure, but in 1547 one, Thomas Nycolls, made an inven- 
tory of the documents then in the possession of the ‘‘ worship- 
full fellawship of marchauntes adventurers,’’ and a perusal of 
that inventory throws some light on the mystery.” ‘Therein are 
recorded : 


“Item. a discharge of one William Overey from the Rome 
of governor, dated the 24th day of June Anno 1462.” 
““Ttem. a certificate made by the towne of Andwarpe 
declaringe that William Overey, Governor, receyued of the 
lordes of that towne 58 li. Flemen, to be frendely unto their 
towne, and that therfore he omytted certayne articles of 
priuileges etc. dated 2 of June 1462.”’ 


From these it is safe to conjecture that Obray was dismissed 
from the Governorship only two months after his new official 
establishment in it! Unluckily there is nowhere extant an 
actual record of William Caxton’s appointment in his stead. 
The Mercers were officially writing to him in 1463 although it 
was not until 1465 that he was styled in their records as 
** gouernour by yonde the see.”’ 

In Hakluyt’s English the duties prescribed for the Gov- 
ernor by the 1404 Charter run as follows: 

‘Furthermore we give and graunt to the said Governors 
which are in such sort to be chosen by the aforesaid Marchants, 
special power and authoritie . ... to minister unto them and 
every of them in their causes and quarrels whatsoever, which 
are sprung up or shall hereafter fall out among them in the 
parts aforesaid full and speedie justice and to reforme all — 
manner of questions, contentions discords and debates moved 
or to be moved betweene the English Marchants remayning in 
those parts, and to seeke reformation, to redresse, appease, and 
compound the same: and further to redresse, restore, repayre 
and satisfie all transgressions, damages, misprisions, violences, 
and injuries done or to be done by the aforesaid against the 
Marchants of those parts. And to require, demaund, and receive 
the like restitutions, reparations, satisfactions and amendes of 
the Marchants of those parts or of their deputies . . . and to 
punish with reason according to the quantitie of their fault in 


aueB. VE. Sloane MS. 2103. 
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that behalfe all and synguler the English Marchants which 
shall withstand, resist or disobey the aforesaid governours so to 
be chosen or their deputies... or any of the aforesaid 
statutes, ordinances or customes.”’ 

So much for the general administrative authority : the Patent 
of 1462 specifically for the Flanders merchants, however, adds 
further and local details. When and wherever he pleased, the 
Governor might summon in the King’s name courts of jurisdic- 
tion and other assemblies, and on the King’s behalf ‘“‘ ordaine 
appoint, censure and constraine,’’? appoint judges, mediators, 
and umpires, and receive oaths. Six sergeants (or less) ‘“‘ to 
doe the executions and arrests of the said court,’’ were to be 
chosen by the Governor, who had the right at any time to dis- 
miss, charge and ‘“‘ set others in their roomes.’’ With the 
Governor’s consent the merchants might meet and elect twelve 
fit persons to be known as Justicers, who were “‘ to sitte and 
assist in court, with the gouernour or his lieutenants, for their 
aide and assistance’’ and ‘‘ well, lawfully and faithfully to 
counsell and aduise the Governour according as the case shall 
permit and require.’? Again with the Governor’s consent, the 
““common marchants and mariners ’’ were empowered to ‘“‘ set 
downe . . . as often as they shall thinke good for their better 
government and estate, suche iuste and reasonable lawes, 
statutes, ordinances, decrees, constitutions and customes as they 
shall think expedient . . . prouided always that they do not 
seeke anything prejudicial’’ to the power of the Governor. 
Such laws so made were to have full legal recognition. 

The technical side of the office is also made apparent. The 
Governor was entrusted with-the task of appointing various 
““ ministers, officers, and seruitors,’’ such as ‘‘ correctors ’’ or 
brokers, to make and witness bargains; “‘ alnagers ’’ to measure 
all kinds of merchandise bought or sold by the yard; “‘weighers”’ 
for other goods, such as iron and English cheese; and ‘“‘folders’’ 
and ‘“‘ packers’? to attend to the dispatch and shipment of 
materials. Secret trading of any kind was to be put down as 
illegal : unlawful correcting, alnering, weighing or packing was 
forbidden on pain of total confiscation of goods so treated. 
Proceeds of confiscation were to be expended in a fourfold 
manner : the fourth part, to repair and maintain the two chapels 
founded in honour of St. Thomas of Canterbury, the one at 
Bruges and the other at Middelburg; a second quarter for the 
King’s own use; a third to the Duke of Burgundy or the natural 
lord of the country in which they might be found, and the re- 
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mainder “‘ to him or them which shall discover, detecte or finde 
out the same fraude.’’ 

All goods exported must bear a seal, ordained by the King 
and given by the Governor or his deputies, and for every piece 
of merchandise so sealed two pence ‘‘ of gross money of Flaun- 
dres ’’ were to be paid to the sealer, ‘‘ which shall goe to the 
profite of the Gouernour.’”’ In addition to such dues and fines, 
a definite commission, determined by the Privy Council, was 
given to the Governor, amounting to one penny of English 
money for goods of all varieties valued at more than a Flemish 
“‘ liver ’? which passed under his administration. 

William Caxton held the office of the Governorship until 1470, 
during a period of years characterised by difficulties of com- 
merce and negotiation on every side. The commercial treaty 
under which trade between Burgundy and England had been 
for a number of years continuing was due to terminate in the 
November of 1465; and at the time of Caxton’s appointment it 
was becoming necessary to commence negotiations for its re- 
newal. The Mayor and aldermen of London drew the King’s 
attention pressingly to this fact in the autumn of 1464, and the 
Chancellor” was immediately directed to draw up a commission 
for an embassy to treat with Burgundy upon the matter. Sir 
Richard Whetehill and William Caxton were nominated for 
the task.” 

Their efforts were crowned with some success, for within a 
week intercourse of merchandise was prolonged indefinitely ; but 
a serious blow almost immediately befell them. Several times 
in the past the manufacturing towns of the Netherlands, feeling 
that the English cloth trade was seriously menacing their pro- 
pects, had prevailed upon Phillippe le Bon to prohibit the sale 
of that commodity within his dominions. ‘The effects however 
had run counter to the success of the Low Countries themselves 
and the orders had been withdrawn : but the English Parliament 
imposed new restrictions on imports and exports and, smarting 
under this, the towns of Brabant, Flanders, and Holland ap- 
pealed once more to the Duke. They alleged that the importa- 
tion of raw wool from England was destroying their cloth in- 
dustry, and that the price asked for it was growing more and 
more excessive as the home demand increased : nor was this all, 
but payment would now be accepted only in gold or silver, 
and for this reason the major portion of the bullion in the Duke’s 
territories was flowing steadily into England. These serious 


22 PR.O. Signet Warrant, 1379. 23 Treaty Roll, 4 Ed. IV, m. 6. 
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considerations roused the Duke anew and on October 26th, 
1464, he once more forbade the buying of English yarn and raw 
wool in his dominions. 

Anger dominated the consternation felt by the English mer- 
chants at this new act of protection, made just when amity seemed 
assured, and the Cloth Merchants withdrew from Bruges in a 
body and were eagerly received by Utrecht, where the value of 
their presence was recognised to the full.” 

So glad were the Utrechters of this opportunity of centring the 
great cloth industry within their walls that they granted the 
Merchant Adventurers the same privileges as previously they 
had given to the Hanse merchants. Thus within a month of 
Phillippe’s decree the English were established at a new base and 
full protection for their persons and goods was formally issued 
to William Caxton, as Governor of the English Nation, for 
the duration of one calendar year.” 

Once settled, the English merchants applied to the town 
council for permission to hold a market for woollen and other 
goods : this request was approved after Christmas and the first 
market was held during the six weeks commencing January 6th, 
1465. A second market was agreed to from April 21st to June 
st, and a third from June 2oth to July 20th. The safe conduct 
or permission of residence was renewed to Caxton in 1465 on 
April 2oth, in mid-June, and on October 12th: it was again 
prolonged as late as October 31st, 1466, and November and, 
1467.”° 

Throughout their stay in Utrecht, Caxton was empowered to 
fulfil the usual offices of the Governorship, in controlling the 
merchants, in regulating trade, in settling disputes, save that 
the town reserved the right to deal with such cases as involved 
life or limb. The Governor or his deputies elected the usual 
officers from their own ranks, but the town levied a small tax 
on all goods bought and sold within their walls. That this 
tax, however, was so small as to be distinctly preferential is 
indicated by the complaint of a native merchant who was 
suffering therefrom : he was actually compensated.” 

Meanwhile negotiations for a permanent basis of intercourse 
still went on, and a commission was issued to six ambassadors, 


** See Hansisches Geschichtsblatter : W. Stein, Die Merchant Adventurers 
in Utrecht. 

** From November 24. Gemeentearchief, Utrecht, Buurspraakboek 1463- 
73 tols Z16hVe 


** K. Burman : Utrechtshe Jaarboeken, deel 2. 
*" H. J. Smit, op. cit., p. 1008, n. 1. 
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among which Caxton’s name does not appear, for this purpose 
in May 1465. They succeeded in arranging a diet to take place 
in the following October, concerning which a letter was sent by 
the full Court of the Mercery to Caxton, deploring its lack of 
success, and urging him to “‘ labour for a measure by the which 
your persones and goodes may be in suretie for a reasonable 
while.”’ 

When the House of Commons was assembled in January 1465 
they were firm in the suggestion that the King should exclude 
all kinds of merchandise, except food, of the ‘‘ growing, work- 
ing, or making ’”’ of Burgundy from his realm, until such time 
as the Duke should revoke his own unfriendly decree. In 1466 
plans went forward for a marriage between Charles, the son of 
Phillippe le Bon, and Margaret of York, the King’s sister, which 
Charles resisted strenuously until his father’s death and the fear 
that Louis of France, aided by the Earl of Warwick, was per- 
suading Edward IV to an alliance in that direction, drove him to 
put a better face on the matter and thus cement a friendship with 
England. 

In 1465 the Earl of Warwick had actually written to Caxton 
calling upon him to enforce the new Act of Parliament as rigor- 
ously as he was able,“ and on May 27th Caxton wrote to the 
home authorities enclosing a copy of Warwick’s letter. The 
Wardens in London bade him fulfil the injunctions.” 

About this time, or just before, Caxton may have been at St. 
Omers, for the end of the wardens’ letter remarks that they had 
not received as yet ‘‘ lettres that ye write ye shuld sent’ from 
that place. 

It was not until November 1467, however, that a commercial 
treaty was at last drawn up, but this time it was to endure for 
thirty years. As was noted above, in November 1467, things 
still being unsettled at Bruges, Caxton once again asked the 
authorities of Utrecht to extend their permission of residence ; 
but this renewal the Adventurers did not outstay and they were 
undoubtedly back in Bruges before the nuptial festivities in the 
summer of the next year. 

Charles left the nuptial feasts and his English guests on July 
12th, but they stayed on to hold a diet which did not conclude 
till the 18th. Nevertheless the Duke’s hospitality did not yet 
include the ‘‘ enlarging ’’ of English cloth in his dominions and 


*8 This was a constitutional way of embarrassing the Burgundians and 
thus of gaining the friendship of Louis, which he was then seeking. 
20 Mercers’ Records : Acts of Court, f. cxliiii. 
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the only result was an agreement upon two further diets, a pre- 
liminary meeting at Antwerp on September 15th, and a later one 
at Bruges, Calais, or St. Omers, at which the ambassadors should 
be authorised to settle all controversies. In preparation for the 
first thereof, the King commanded the Mercers’ Company to 
provide him with certain of their members “‘ To go out in em- 
bassage with diuerse ambassadors into Flaundres,’’ and on 
September 9th they chose William Redeknap, John Pykering, 
and William Caxton for this purpose.” The diet, however, was 
postponed twice and did not take place until May rath, 14609. 
On the first of May Edward named the Bishop of Rochester, 
Wenlock, Scott and Hatcliff, and seventeen merchants at whose 
head were John Prout, mayor of the Staple of Calais, and Wil- 
liam Caxton, as his ambassadors. So anxious was he that 
nothing further should hinder the meeting that he gave a special 
commission to Wenlock, Scott, Prout, and Caxton, who wera 
already beyond the sea, to act alone if contrary winds should 
happen to delay the rest of the embassy,” and yet once more the 
diet was put off, this time till June 1st, for it was decided to hold 
a monetary conference in addition, and further preparations were 
therefore necessary. This necessitated new commissions, too, 
in which appears the name of William Obray, so once more the 
two Governors must have met one another on the Continent.” 

How busy Caxton must have been at this period is brought 
home to us particularly by an entry in the Archives of Bruges. 
In the Registre des Sentences Civiles, under the date of May 12th, 
1469, 1s recorded how one, Daniel Adriens, plaintiff, and 
Jeroneme Vento, for and in the name of Jaques Dorie, defendant, 
agreed to submit their case to the personal arbitration of ‘‘ Wil- 
lem Caston, marchant Dangleterre, maistre et gouverneur des 
marchans de la nation Dangleterre.’? But Caxton ‘“ s’estoit 
necessairement retrait de ladite ville de Bruges,’’ and the case 
came before the ‘‘ pleine chambre deschevins ’’ for judgment. 

The ambassadors left ondon on May roth, empowered to 
negotiate with the Hanseatic League at Bruges as well as with 
the Burgundians. Little was accomplished, although they 
stayed abroad, making Bruges their centre, where on June 11th 
they received a present of “‘ trois pieces de vin.’’” In a similar 
grant made at Ypres on August 13th Caxton too had his share 
in the Vins d’honneur, presumably as a recognition of his good 

*° Mercers’ Records : Acts of Court, f. xii. 
*” P.R.O. Signed Bills, 1500, 4290. Treaty Roll, 9 Ed. IV, ene 133 


* P.R.O. C.W.I, 826, 2837; Diplomatic Docs. 10 and 1 8 
™ Cartulaire, 2, No. 1122. 73(7) 073 (8). 
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offices as ambassador. Ten days later the monetary conference 
arrived at an agreement, fixing parity of exchange for all the 
coins in legal circulation in England and the Netherlands. But 
“‘ enlargement of cloth ’”’ there was none. 


III 


The dispute with the merchants of the Hanseatic League 
which the ambassadors were also empowered to settle had arisen 
in 1460, when Edward IV, wishing to take a more masterful line 
than his predecessors and in order to please the rich burghers of 
London who had long been jealous of them, refused to renew 
their privileges on the old generous basis. Sternness was fol- 
lowed by injustice and in 1468 they had been driven out of their 
London premises, the Steelyard or Guildehalla Teutonicorum, 
and put under arrest: the Cologne men only were excepted.” 
Thereafter a state of open warfare existed between England and 
the League, undesired by the latter and soon very bitterly re- 
gretted by Edward, who finally had to capitulate to such an 
extent that, with the Agreement reached at Utrecht in Septem- 
ber 1473, the Hansards came to enjoy the greatest period of 
ascendancy they ever attained in England. 

In these affairs also Caxton was involved, but rather as an 
arbitrator than administratively. The Mayor and aldermen 
of London received in January 1469 an important letter from 
Caxton, written on behalf of the Hanseatic merchants, which 
occasioned the summoning of a full court without delay”: its 
contents are not known. It was however in connection with the 
ratification of the Utrecht Treaty that he played a more promi- 
nent part. 

The act of ratification took place on July 2oth, 1474, and on 
July 22nd Alexander Legh, Chaplain and Almoner to the King, 
was empowered to carry the documents to the Hamsards at 
Bruges; but when J.egh met John Duerkoep, the League’s 
representative, the latter found fault with the sealing, and cer- 
tain points in the writing of them, and in his turn Legh dis- 
covered defects in the two documents sent by the League in 
exchange.” It was thereupon agreed that new documents should 
be provided by both parties before November rst, and that the 
original parchments should be left in the care of the Prior of the 
Carmelite monastery, in which the Bruges Hansards had the 

*« Cologne was expelled by the Hanseatic League for disloyalty in conse- 
quence, but was re-admitted on Edward’s solicitation in 1476. 


*5 Journal of the City of London, Vol. VII, f. 186 verso. 
36 Ror the sources of what immediately follows see Hanserecesse, II, 7. 
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use of a chapel. This formal little ceremony took place in 
August in the Refectorium: Legh and Duerkoep showed their 
commissions to the Prior and made a statement as to the contents 
of the documents, which were then read, compared, and 
deposited by the Prior in a wooden chest in the presence of two 
accredited witnesses, William Caxton, ‘‘ Anglico,’” and Bertram 
Bercholf, ‘“‘ almanno,’’ to be produced again by the Prior only 
at the express wish of both the parties. 

On December rst John Morton, Thomas Montgomery, John 
Scott, Hatcliff, Roos, Tyrell, Caxton, and Eliot, were com- 
missioned’”” to treat with the commissaries of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy concerning a further true estimation and fixed value of 
currency, and on December 26th, by Act of Parliament, 
Edward fully reconfirmed the privileges granted by Richard 
II and succeeding kings to the Hansards in England. 

Scott and Hatcliff arrived at Bruges in January 1475, and 
successfully arranged not only the matter of the coinage but also 
a final peace between England and Burgundy. While in Bruges 
they offered once more to make the exchange of the documents 
of ratification. It was then found that Legh had failed to make 
clear that all three documents were to be copied anew and only 
one was forthcoming. Although therefore all was now satisfac- 
tory to both parties, the exchange did not take place, but the 
English agreed to send the remaining two before Easter. These 
were to be sent to William Caxton at Bruges, but they actually 
did not reach him for some months, for it was not until August 
2oth that ‘‘ Kaufmann Wilhem Caxton ’’ and ‘‘ Notar Wilhem 
Dollyng ’’? were empowered by the King to execute the post- 
poned exchange which finally took place on September 4th. 

In between the two periods of Caxton’s recorded connection 
with the Hanse dispute, there had however come a great change 
in his life. . 

1470 is the last year in which Caxton is recorded as Governor : 
at the conclusion of that year Edward ffed from England before 
Henry VI and was received by his good friend Louis de Bruges, 
Seigneur de la Gruthuyse and patron of Caxton’s printing com- 
panion at Bruges. Caxton entered the service of Margaret, 
Duchess of Burgundy, in a capacity which has never been deter- 
mined and in the following year went to Cologne where, as a 
man of importance and a good friend to the Cologne merchants 
in England, he was permitted to witness the still new mystery of 
printing. There he actually learned the art. 


21 P ROM Treaty Rolls, 14 HdayviV, mi. 16: 
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That he did not visit Cologne purposely to learn printing is 
practically certain from his own writing : there is a strong possi- 
bility that his motive may have been one of voluntary and pro- 
tective exile, for it was just at that time that the news must 
have reached Bruges of the insurrection of almost the whole of 
Caxton’s native county of Kent against Edward IV’s return to 
the throne of England. Two points rather strengthen this 
view : the first is that Caxton took out a general pardon for all 
offences committed by him before March 4th, 1472," before he 
returned to Bruges, and the second is that the conventional 
apology for producing a literary work, the avoidance of idleness, 
takes on a note of genuine sincerity in Caxton’s wording”: 
“And also because that I haue now good leyzer beyng in 
Coleyn And have none other thynge to doo at this tyme In 
eschewyng of ydlenes, moder of all vyces.’? Caxton’s name 
appears in the Register of Aliens at Cologne on July 17th, 
August 9th and December 11th, 1471, and again on June roth, 
1472. By the end of 1472 Caxton was back in Bruges and John 
Pykeryng appears as the name of the Governor of the English 
Nation. 

Thenceforward Caxton gave up his time to the tasks of critical 
editor, translator, and printer, but he did not wholly retire from 
the activities of a servant of the King. For example in 1475, 
when peace had at last been achieved both with the Hanse 
League and with Burgundy and Edward promptly turned bis 
attention to the proposed Anglo-Burgundian invasion of France, 
it was Caxton who was chosen for the-urgent task of acquiring 
in Holland and Zeland ships for that invasion. In the Hague 
Archives is a full account of his itinerary and the difficulties he 
met with,” and the records of Gouda tell us of two dinners 
which he and his Dutch companion received from the town. 

Later on also when he was established in his printing house 
above the Gate of the Almonry in Westminster Abbey, and the 
full tide of his flood of printed books was flowing, Caxton 
appears again as agent for the King’s Receipt.” It is indeed 
appropriate that in 1490-91, in the very last months of his long 
and useful life, his name should appear for the last time in con- 
nection with the ‘‘ Kings receyt at Westm(inster) . . . atten- 
dynge ther for dyuers appoyntments to be made for the See.’’” 

3° PR.O. Patent Roll, 12 Ed. IV, Pt. I, m.18. 
** Recuyell : Epilogue to Book II. 
4° Rentmeestersrekening van Nord Holland, I, No. 108. 


4. PR.O. Roll of Issues of the Exchequer : Easter, 19 Ed. IV. 
44PR.O. Treasury Receipt Book, No. 124. 
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Book Reviews 


A Review of Economic Theory. By Edwin Cannan. 
P. S. King & Son Ltd. 1929. Pp. 448. 16s. 


This new book by Professor Cannan, essentially a revised 
version of his famous course of lectures given for many years 
at the london School of Economics, is a biend of a history of 
economic thought and of a systematic exposition of the author’s 
own doctrines. Although in his preface Dr. Cannan has 
attempted to forestall just such impertinent comments, I regret 
exceedingly.that he did not give us instead that comprehensive 
history of English economic thought which is so much needed, 
and which he is so pre-eminently—I am almost inclined to say, 
so exclusively—equipped to write. As it is, this book falls 
between two stools. It is not comprehensive enough either as 
a history of doctrine or as a systematic exposition of the author’s 
position to be entirely satisfying in either réle. But no book 
by Professor Cannan in the field of economic theory can be 
devoid of great merits, and we should be grateful, I suppose, 
for what we get, even if it proves not to be what we had hoped 
to find it. 

The lectures upon which this book is based must have been 
rich fare for the students to whom they were addressed, unless 
the maturity of English undergraduates exceeds that of Ameri- 
can undergraduates in even greater degree than is commonly 
supposed to be the case. Its manner and content are such as 
to make it more suitable to the specialist in economic theory 
interested in the subtleties of dialectic than to the undergraduate 
seeking to acquire without undue intellectual strain a bird’s-eye 
view of economic structure and process. In any case, there is 
solid and important matter in this book for the mature theorist 
to digest and to ruminate upon, and it is by no means a manual 
for the young. Although this book covers a wider field chrono- 
logically, topically, and in range of men discussed than the 
author’s renowned History of Theories of Production and Dis- 
tribution, it is, like that book, largely concerned with an exami- 
nation of the doctrines of the English classical school. Pro- 
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fessor Cannan is once more exceedingly critical of most of the 
writers with whom he deals, although they have been selected 
for consideration, I suppose, not because they provide suitable 
victims for a massacre on the grand scale, but because they 
were the most important contributors to the fruitful develop- 
ment of economic thought that the author could find. In any 
case, they emerge from the ordeal with their reputations for 
skill in analysis and wisdom of judgment sadly tarnished, and, 
what is to the author obviously not at all a trifling matter, even 
their syntax and punctuation are demonstrated not to have been 
all that could be asked of them if they had received, or had 
adequately benefited from, a good sound literary education. The 
author’s contemporaries, to their great good fortune, escape a 
searching and rigorous examination of their shortcomings, but 
they do so as a rule only at the cost of not being mentioned, or 
of just being mentioned in passing, which is perhaps the 
harshest treatment of all. Even the great Marshall is shown 
not to have been wholly incapable of error, but in his case the 
evidence is presented with an unusual degree of gentleness. 
Of non-English economists there is but scanty mention. 

There is need for critical examination of the evolution of 
English economic thought. The lack of interest of English 
economists in the history of the ideas which they manipulate is 
notorious, and when they do embark upon ventures in doctrinal 
history, it is generally to exalt a hero, and to demonstrate that 
even if there is the appearance of error in his work, it is due 
to faults of exposition rather than of analysis, to discrepancies 
between what he said and what he meant. But here, as else- 
where, there must surely be a golden mean, and if there is, 
Dr. Cannan is on the other side of it. Whether due to its essen- 
tial soundness or to its lack of immediate relevance to current 
problems—both hypotheses have their exponents—the classical 
economics has shown extraordinary survival power in the face 
of changing circumstance and of rough handling by critics. But 
what has survived has been more its technique of analysis than 
its specific conclusions, and what the author attacks are its con- 
clusions rather than its methods, which are largely also his own. 
When Dr. Cannan criticises the earlier economists, he is no 
doubt usually right. Many of his criticisms have now been 
before the economic world challenging rebuttal for many years, 
and effective rebuttal is still Jacking. His dissatisfaction with 
their concepts has been shared by many other economists, and 
some of his suggestions for their revision have become part of 
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our present-day equipment, in many cases without adequate 
acknowledgment of their source. Nor can it be said of Dr. 
Cannan, as it can of many other critics of the classical econo- 
mists, that his criticisms rest on ignorance of their writings or on 
recognition of the obstacles which their doctrines present to the 
common acceptance of some cherished fallacies of his own. No 
one will dispute, I think, that there are few rivals of Dr. Cannan 
in close and scholarly acquaintance with the economic writings 
of the English classical period. Nevertheless, I believe that 
the picture which he gives of the nature of and quality of the 
classical economists is, because of an over-critical temperament 
in such matters, one-sided and inaccurate in its emphasis. The 
classical economists were not wholly free from error, for they 
were only mortals, even if of a superior species. But Dr. Cannan 
seems more interested in their mistakes than in their achieve- 
ments, seems as much interested in their petty mistakes as in 
their more serious ones, and seems to be much less interested in 
discovering their virtues than in exposing their frailties. 

Dr. Cannan’s own work is an unintentional tribute to the 
merits of the classical school, for it demonstrates what valuable 
contributions to economic thought can be made by the skilful 
employment of concepts and methods of analysis of the kind 
with which it endowed economics in the examination of problems 
of the sort with which it concerned itself. Merciless critic of 
the classical economists, he is nevertheless one of them himself, 
in spirit, in methods of analysis, in range of doctrinal interests, 
in zest for dialectic and for the niceties of terminological usage. 
Its sharpest critic, he is also one of the most complete of the 
posthumous conquests of the classical school, although his 
attachment to it reminds one of George Eliot’s Tom Tulliver, 
who, it may be remembered, was ‘“‘ very fond of birds, that is 
of throwing stones at them.’’ His main concern seems to be 
to correct the errors of the classical school and to amend its 
concepts in the somewhat conflicting difections of greater pre- 
cision and closer approach to common usage, and his interest 
in devising or employing new methods of analysis and finding 
fresh problems to which to apply them seems quite mild. Not 
much of importance in economic thought, one gathers, was 
brought to light after the period of the magnificent, though 
blundering, classical economists, except such as resulted from 
the exposure of their blunders. The exercise of a soundly critical 
common sense, avoidance of technical concepts unintelligible to 
the intelligent layman, distrust of long chains of abstract reason- 
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ing and of highly technical refinements of concepts and pro- 
cedure, freedom from any yearning to construct a formal and 
elaborate doctrinal ‘‘ system,’’ these are the outstanding charac- 
teristics of his method. With the paraphernalia of economic 
inquiry developed since the classical period—demand and supply 
curves, utility analysis, the translation of economic process into 
algebraic equations, the concept of general equilibrium, systema- 
tic induction by statistical methods, the comprehensive study 
of the influence of institutional change on economic process, and 
so forth—he will have commerce only at arm’s length or not at 
all. If the book is a faithful transcript of the lectures, hig 
students could have received from him little stimulus to become 
master of any of these techniques, and must have been led to 
an undue degree of contentment with common sense as an 
adequate instrument of economic investigation, especially if 
they failed to realise that the common sense which their master 
was exhibiting was of a very uncommon order, and that though 
a superior intelligence can do wonders with the simplest of tools, 
the ordinary student of economics needs training in the skilled 
use of technical tools if he is to accomplish anything at all. 

I have already suggested that the author concentrates unduly 
on the defects of the classical school. His tendency to put them 
in the worst light possible leads him, I believe, frequently to find 
absurdities in their reasoning which are either not there at all or 
represent shortcomings in their exposition rather than in their 
logic or judgment. To a number of these instances I feel obliged 
to call attention. 

In his discussion of Malthus’s population theory, Dr. Cannan, 
successfully, I think, maintains: (a) that Malthus could not 
have understood the correct meaning of the terms “ arithmetical 
ratio’’ and ‘“‘ geometrical ratio,’’ and therefore meant by them 
as he used them something other than what they would mean 
to the mathematician, and (b) that Malthus attached consider- 
able importance to the contrast between the behaviour of these 
two ratios, one characteristic of food and the other of population 
unrestrained by positive or negative checks. But instead of 
endeavouring to find out what idea Malthus was trying to 
express with the aid of his unfortunately chosen mathematical 
illustration, our author devotes several pages to showing how 
ridiculous Malthus’s argument was if the ratios are given their 
strict mathematical meaning (pp. 67-73). The only use Malthus 
made of his ratios was to draw a contrast between two rates of 
increase, one slower than the other. What he was clearly 
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trying to say was that the rate of growth of which any given 
population was biologically capable, if supplied with unlimited 
subsistence, was much greater than the rate at which a popula- 
tion could increase its sustenance in the absence of unlimited 
fertile virgin land, a proposition whose absurdity is at least not 
glaring. 

Dr. Cannan asserts that ‘‘ where Malthus went wrong was in 
treating the increase of food production as if it were a kind of 
natural phenomenon with which the amount of human industry 
had nothing to do”’ (p. 72). No passage is cited from any of 
Malthus’s writings, and I am confident that there is none to be 
cited, which maintains or implies any such thing. It is so 
obvious and has always been so obvious that the amount of food 
produced is dependent upon the amount and quality of the 
labour devoted to its production, that Malthus could reasonably 
have been pardoned for not taking the pains to elaborate upon 
it. In at least the later editions of his Essay on Population, 
however, Malthus was sufficiently explicit, as the following 
citations will demonstrate : 


‘‘ The effect of ignorance and oppression will therefore be to 
destroy the springs of industry, and consequently to diminish the 
annual produce of the land and labour in any country ’’ (Ward, 
Lock and Co., reprint of sixth edition, p. 432). 

‘‘ That an increase of population, when it follows in its natural 
order, is both a great positive good in itself, and absolutely neces- 
sary to a further increase in the annual produce of the land and 
labour of any country, I should be the last to deny ”’ (Ibid.). 

“* . . agriculture may with more propriety be termed the effi- 
cient cause of population, than population of agriculture; though 
they certainly re-act upon each other, and are mutually necessary 
to each other’s support ”’ (Ibid., p. 433). 


Dr. Cannan says that ‘‘ Marshall endeavours to show, in 
defiance of all evidence, that Ricardo never desired to put for- 
ward the pure labour theory of value. He had apparently never 
looked at the first and second editions of Ricardo’s Principles 
... (p. 177, note). But Cannan himself refers to some evi- 
dence in support of Marshall’s interpretation, when he points 
out that, ‘‘ From the first he [i.e. Ricardo] admitted that the 
fact of the ‘ fixed capitals employed’ being ‘ of unequal value 
and unequal duration’ in the case of different products does 
sometimes affect their value ’’ (p. 176; italics mine). Ricardo’s 
actual words show that from the first he held that the relative 
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values of commodities are always partly dependent on the relative 
amounts of fixed capital employed in their production : 


oo Besides the alteration in the relative value of commodities, 
occasioned by more or less labour being required to produce them, 
they are also subject to fluctuations from a rise of wages, and con- 
sequent fall of profits, if the fixed capitals employed be either of 
unequal value, or of unequal duration ’’ (Principles of Political 
Economy, first edition, p. 23). 


If Ricardo ever held a labour theory of value, it was a wages 
theory and not a labour quantity theory, since he admitted that 
differences in rate of pay of different classes of workers were 
reflected in the relative values of their products. But assuming, 
as did Ricardo generally, that all labour was remunerated at the 
same rate, in order to convict him of holding that relative values 
were determined only by relative labour costs, it would be 
necessary to show that he maintained that the relative amounts 
of interest or ‘‘ profits’’ incurred in connection with the pro- 
duction of different commodities had no influence on their rela- 
tive values. Ricardo, on the contrary, in his first edition, shows 
by laborious arithmetical examples not reproduced in the final 
edition that two products into whose production labour and 
capital enter in different proportions will have relative values 
different from their relative labour costs, and that their relative 
values will change if the common rates of wages and of profits 
change, even though their relative labour costs remain the same. 
In his examples, capital costs have, pound for pound, exactly 
the same influence on relative values as do wages costs 
(Principles, first edition, pp. 31-41). 

Dr. Cannan thinks that Ricardo would have been puzzled if 
he had been asked, ‘‘ When you say that the quantity of labour 
required for the production of a commodity alone determines its 
value, do you mean to deny that the quantity of land required 
for its production has any influence on its value?’’ For, “if 
it takes the same quantity of labour but six times as much land 
to grow a ton of greengages as it takes to grow a ton of potatoes, 
greengages will sell for more per pound avoirdupois than 
potatoes’ (p. 180). But this is not as successful a reductio 
ad absurdum of Ricardo’s doctrine that rent does not affect price 
as Dr. Cannan seems to imagine. Ricardo expressly stated that 
he was arguing for the proportionality of value to highest labour 
cost economically permissible (in modern terminology, to ‘‘ mar- 
ginal labour cost ’’) and not to average labour cost (Principles, 
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first edition, p. 59). If greengages require on the average six 
times as much land of given quality as do potatoes per ton, either 
their values will not be the same, or their average labour costs 
will not be the same. But if the marginal labour costs of 
potatoes and greengages are the same per ton, their values will 
be the same.per ton, regardless of how much land each requires 
on the average. 

Dr. Cannan disposes of the Ricardian rent theory as erroneous, 
because it rests on an untenable distinction between the circum- 
stances determining the supply of land and those determining 
the supplies of other instruments. ‘‘ No doubt the earth’s sur- 
face cannot be increased, but this is a fact of the same nature as 
the fact that the different kinds of matter provided by Nature 
cannot be increased. It has exactly the same relevance to the 
value of land that the fact that there is only a certain amount of 
iron-ore in the world has to the value of steam-engines ’’ (p. 246). 
The classical economists may have drawn too sharp a contrast 
between the conditions governing the supply of land and those 
governing the supplies of other factors and of commodities in 
general, but it would be extraordinary if the supply of land and 
the supply of steam-engines had identical characteristics. If 
the demand for steam-engines increases, the amount of steam- 
engines can be increased by using iron-ore which otherwise would 
have gone into the production of other commodities or which 
otherwise would not have been produced at all. And the addi- 
tional units of steam-engines and of iron-ore will be just as good 
in quality as any others. None of these possibilities exist, at 
least to anything like the same degree, in the case of an increase 
in the demand for land. 

Dr. Cannan says that: ‘‘ The real cost of production theorists 
assumed that it was at any rate approximately true that produc- 
tion involved painful effort and sacrifice, and that competition 
arranged production, and consequently the values of products, 
so that people were equally ‘ rewarded’ for equal efforts and 
sacrifices,’? and goes on to make it appear that this doctrine 
of the proportionality of rewards to sacrifices was supposed to 
hold not only (1) among labourers themselves, but also (2) as 
between labourers and capitalists (p. 213). I can recall only the 
blundering and reactionary McCulloch who, after Smith, ever 
maintained the former, and I can find no economists who ever 
expounded the latter doctrine. 

The wage-fund theory is criticised on the familiar, but I be- 
lieve thoroughly erroneous, ground that wages are paid out of 
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current production, and that no stock of provision has to be 
accumulated except in the ‘‘ rather inaccurate ”’ sense that ‘‘ the 
amount of wheaten bread, for example, which could be consumed 
in the months to elapse before the next harvest came could not 
exceed what could be made out of the stock of wheat and, flour 
in existence at the beginning of those months ’’ (pp. 350 ff.). It 
is easy to show that real wages are advanced out of the output 
of past, and to a large extent long past, production to a degree 
much greater than this quotation suggests. For the United 
States, the total amount of the wages bill, including salaries, is 
for the post-war years usually estimated at from 55 to 60 per 
cent. of the total national income. A glance at the census of 
production for any one year will show at once that the percentage 
of the value added by production in any current year which is 
accounted for by work done on materials and services which will 
be available within a year for consumption, not only by labour 
but by all classes, is much less than 55 per cent. of the total out- 
put of the year and in all probability does not exceed 15 per cent. 
The great bulk of the process of producing what labour con- 
sumes as real wages in any one year must have been undergone 
long before. I do not present this as a defence of the wage-fund 
theory as a theory of wages, but as a refutation of the common 
type of attack on it, which in destroying it also destroys the 
foundations of a sound interest theory. Assuming continuous 
production, no stock of provision wholly ready for consumption 
needs to be accumulated in advance of payment of wages. But 
current wages are paid out of a flow of finished products to which 
current labour has contributed only the finishing touches. What 
current labour produces is in the main future and not current 
real wages. 

J. S. Mill’s last ‘and worst’ ‘‘ fundamental proposition 
respecting capital,’ that ‘‘a demand for commodities is not 
a demand for labour,’’ Dr. Cannan ridicules as ‘‘ perhaps the 
biggest blunder made in economic theory in modern times ”’ 
(p. 109). In refutation of it, he asserts only that “‘ no truth in 
economics could well be more fundamental than that a demand 
for a particular kind of commodity either is or immediately gives 
rise to a demand for labour to make that commodity.’’ This 
proposition is true (subject to certain exceptions), but Mill him- 
self expounded it : ‘‘ a demand for [particular] commodities .. . 
determines into a particular channel a portion, more or less con- 
siderable, of the demand already existing. It determines that a 
part of the labour and capital of the community shall be em- 
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ployed in producing certain things instead of other things w, 
(Principles of Political Economy, first and second edition, Book 
I, chaps. 5, 6, 9). What Mill denied was that a demand for a 
particular commodity was rightly to be regarded as an addition 
to the total demand for labour. His thesis was that a person 
with given spending power can either “ spend ’’ it, i.e. use it 
in the purchase of ‘‘ commodities,’’ here meaning commodittes 
for immediate personal consumption, or “ save’? it, ie. use it 
in the hire of labour to make some durable good, and that labour 
as a whole benefits from the latter procedure to a greater degree 
than from the former. I do not think this is a very serious 
‘blunder in economic theory,’’ although it would be hard to 
match Mill for obscurity of exposition. Under either procedure 
there would be, at the same money rates of wages, the same em- 
ployment of labour, but, as Mill points out, under the latter pro- 
cedure there would be left for consumption by labour (through 
the mediation of lower prices for those types of commodities 
which both labour and other classes consumed, and of substitu- 
tion of production of working-class commodities for production 
of expensive luxuries, he might have explained) the commodities 
which other classes were deliberately refraining from consuming 
themselves. 


‘‘ It may happen that an hour’s work by a business manager or 
two days’ work by a watchmaker or three days’ work by a car- 
penter or ten days’ work by an agricultural labourer may all have 
the same exchange measures, say a guinea. A guinea may also be 
the exchange measure of the abstinence or sacrifice involved in the 
loan of twenty guineas for a year. ‘These various efforts and 
abstinences, these elements of Cost of production, are certainly not 
equal to one another.”’ 


Dr. Cannan comments on the foregoing quotation from Mar- 
shall’s Economics of Industry that, ‘‘ if there is no way of 
measuring except by money cost, the statement that these 
various efforts and abstinences ‘ are certainly not equal’ is 
rash; they may be, for all Marshall knows; he is only entitled 
to say that he does not know that they are equal’’ (p. 191). 
Marshall was somewhat rash. Granting complete absence of 
knowledge as to their comparative dimensions and granting 
rejection of money as an accurate measure, their inequality is a 
matter of probability, not of certainty. But the probability 
that any two quantities of whose dimensions we know nothing 
will upon accurate measurement be found to be equal is as one 
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to infinity; a fortiori, the probability that all of a number of 
quantities of whose dimensions we know nothing will be found to 
be equal is also as one to infinity. In fact, we all believe that 
we do know something about their comparative dimensions, and 
that what we do know points overwhelmingly to their not being 
equal. Marshall was certainly entitled to say more than that 
“he does not know that they are equal.’ 

There is little in Dr. Cannan’s exposition of his own general 
position which is not already familiar to students of his previous 
writings or which is likely to arouse serious dissent. He goes 
too far, I suspect, in his reaction against the pessimistic views 
of the classical economists with respect to the effect of increas- 
ing population on the average level of economic well-being, when 
he leaves with his readers the impression that there is not 
already in any old country sufficient population to exhaust all 
the possibilities of economic co-operation (pp. 80 ff.). I doubt 
the soundness of the argument that an invention whereby doub- 
ling all our instruments would increase the income of our com- 
munity fourfold may result in ‘‘ an increase in the percentage 
of deductions which might more than counterbalance the ad- 
vantage of greater produce per head ”’ as far as labour earnings 
were concerned (p. 367). If the new instruments rained from 
heaven into the laps of the capitalists, this might be plausible. 
But if the instruments themselves had to be produced by labour, 
even though the first effect of their introduction would be a 
reduction in the marginal importance of the labour using the 
instruments, it would involve also a great increase in the 
productivity of the labour making the machines. As long as 
the machines had great marginal productivity, labour would be 
drawn from using machines to making them, until the marginal 
productivity of the machines had fallen and of the labour had 
risen to new levels in which labour was equally productive 
making or using the instruments, and until the return to the 
manufacturers of the machines was no longer so great as to 
induce any further increase in their rate of production. I 
cannot see why ‘“‘ relative supplies’’ is a better term than 
‘‘ reciprocal demand ”’ (p. 189). An adequate term for the con- 
cept intended would expressly mention both supply and demand. 
It is not true that, ‘‘ when we say bread or diamonds are scarce 
or plentiful, we are comparing the supply of the moment 
with the supply of some other period or the supply of bread or 
diamonds with the supply of other things at the same period ”’ 
(p. 196). What we are comparing are the relations of supply to 
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demand of the same commodity at different periods or of 
different commodities at the same period. 

The author’s suggestion that ‘‘ it might well be possible to 
make contracts of assurance which would give larger amounts 
if the assured died at an age when his family was least likely 
to be self-supporting, and less and less as it took place at a 
later age ’’ (p. 426), will have no novelty for the members of the 
staffs of American universities, to whom such policies have 
been made available for some time by an insurance company 
endowed in their interest. Close supervision of private com- 
panies or a State monopoly are not the only alternatives, where 
insurance is compulsory (p. 427). In Ohio, and perhaps in 
other states, where workmen’s compensation insurance is com- 
pulsory, the State maintains an insurance fund in competition 


with private companies. JacoB VINER. 


The Economics of Inheritance. By Josiah Wedgwood, B.Sc. 
(Econ.). George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 1929. Pp. 276. 
52sec. 


A schoolboy recently defined Political Economy as “‘ what 
teaches you how to get the most of what you want for the mini- 
mum honest effort.’’ Certainly the science is under the reproach 
of considering as a goal of aggregate human effort the maxi- 
mum aggregate production, when human well-being as a whole 
might be better satisfied by something even less in the aggre- 
gate, if it were better shared. There are three contentions : 
(1) more equal division would actually be so disappointing 
in its individual additions to the ‘‘ worse off,’”’ that they would 
still feel poor, if the aggregate is not increased ; (2) the aggre- 
gate might decrease in the process of division; (3) we should 
focus attention on the aggregate, make it as much as possible, 
and the poorer individual will get a better total for himself 
by his share of it, without fussing about ‘‘ spoiling ’’ the rich. 
Against these it is contended: (4) individuals do not watch 
their own totals very much—more or less does not matter a great 
deal—it is comparison that makes for a feeling of content or 
discontent. To this our author seeks to add : (5) equal division 
is actually better than you think; (6) it would not lessen aggre- 
gate production; (7) it would probably increase it. 

He opens upon the arguments which many base upon my own 
statistical statements of division, giving the addition which 
would be made to incomes of £250 by dividing all the spendable 
surplus above that figure, as ‘‘ not exceeding 5s. per week.’? He 
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first criticises the figures themselves; and without labouring 
the point—for it does not really matter much as a question of 
degree—some comment may round off his treatment. 

(x) ‘‘ The statistics for 1919 were inadequate as data for such 
an estimate.’’ Mr. Wedgwood has ignored the later estimates 
for 1923-4 (in my Christian Ethic, page 103, though he quotes 
that book), when the data are not open to the same criticism. 

(2) “‘ We need not put down so much for savings as 750 
millions (=450 pre-war).’’ My estimate for the pre-war position 
was put ultimately at 375 million pounds, later equivalent to 644 
million pounds+49 million pounds. His criticism aimed at the 
earlier figures cannot apply to this, as a criticism of the figures as 
such. We need only, says the author, put down our present sav- 
ings, which are sufficient to keep production up to the mark. 
Then you would “ add at least 30s. a week of spendable income 
to the average earnings of a working-class family.’’ On this I 
would point out (a) that he has ignored the fact that the calcula- 
tion shows only 45 millions left for division, whereas I put this 
generously into the terms “ not more than 5s. a week.’? But 
5s. a week would take 140 millions, not 45; (b) to divide the 
surplus over £250 and to add it to all including those with £250 
is a totally different thing from the division into which he slides 
for comparison, the addition to the “‘ average earnings ’’ of the 
working-class family. Here one has for division the large fund 
lying between the average earnings and the £250 man, who 
would have no addition, but would have to subscribe. 

(3) It is perfectly legitimate to contend that one ought to have 
as an object of calculation the contrast between the “‘ possible 
effect, on the poorer classes, of redistribution at the present level 
of production, with the possible effect of increased production 
resulting mainly from a rapid increase of capital under con- 
ditions of inequality,’’ and therefore we ought not, in the first 
case, to deduct the savings required in the second. But this 
was not the object of my calculation, which merely postulated 
that the present capital equipment had come about in fact by a 
certain rate of savings. | We would stick to that rate, as I 
preferred not to risk argument about the retardation in the 
increasing aggregate which might come about through tampering 
with it. If we embark upon arbitrary assignments of what 
lesser savings will ‘‘ do,’’ in order that the rest may be spent, 
then the computation becomes anything we like to make it. 
It would be rash, at any rate, to assert that we can do with any 
materially less proportion of the total incomes put into perma- 
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nent forms if our position amongst producing industrial nations 
is to be maintained. 

But leaving the static considerations for what they may be 
worth, the author comes to his dynamic proposition—that equal 
division will probably increase production. It must do this 
either by increased efficiency or inducing increased work. It is 
open to argument how much an increase of 5s. per week, when 
absorbed into custom, will increase efficiency. Something like 
this figure in real wages has come during the past few years 
by mere deflation, and it is not perceptibly increasing per capita 
production, so that we must be careful not to over-emphasise this 
aspect. There is as much to be said, or more, for increased 
incentive. But this is not in point upon the popular argument 
based on redistribution. The orator does not say ‘“‘ I should 
like an equal share, because it will make me work harder and 
increase production.’’ He says, in effect, ‘‘ I want a general 
share out without any harder time ; indeed, I think I might have 
an easier time.’’ The statistical static answer is, after all, not so 
far out for the dynamic case too, as usually put forward. But, 
answers to orators apart, we must all concede that the higher 
average reward for the worker (after leaving savings intact) 
should gradually improve his efficiency, and the contentments 
of equality. Whether we could so discriminate as not to hinder 
high-class work and leadership amongst those who give up 
must be also weighed in the balance, for one leader may do far 
more for the aggregate production than he draws from it. Never- 
theless, much that Mr. Wedgwood writes upon the relative 
importance of inequality is exceedingly apt and reasonably put. 
In his appendices the author has done some very useful statistical 
work, e.g. the ‘‘ multiplier ’? has been recomputed for 1924 and 
comes out at 342 as against 30 in 1912. 

Without question, his work in the statistical field exhibits 
a high degree of care, fairness, and originality. The discussion 
of hereditary advantages of inheritance; and the comparative 
effect of freedom of bequest and the legitim, is thorough and 
shrewd, and there is a general conclusion that the proportion of 
the British citizens’ property derived from inheritance is on the 
average of all classes certainly smaller than in the pre-war era. 
It will be a fascinating task for future writers to test the dynamic 
effect of heavy taxation. 

Mr. Wedgwood includes his laborious inquiry into actual 
probate cases, from which conclusions limited in their validity 
are drawn, but which are nevertheless valuable as far as they 
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go. His concluding chapters on the justification of inheritances 
and their equalisation, must command an increasing measure of 
assent, while his measured judgment upon the reform of the 
death duties and his criticisms of the pure Rignano method are 
of great interest. The whole work is now an indispensable 
addition to the subject. 

J. C. Stamp. 


The Statistical Method in Economics and Political Science. By 
F. Sargant Florence. Kegan Paul. 1929. Pp. 521. 255. 


When Economics of Fatigue and Unrest appeared five years 
ago the discerning reader saw that Professor Florence had broken 
new ground (enormously important ground, too), and he deter- 
mined to keep an eye open for further explorations in the same 
field. The present work attempts something more ambitious, and 
it is successful because the same gifts of originality and philo- 
sophic breadth of view are brought into play. Professor Florence 
is rightly worried over the mechanical and unreal separation 
between the conventional divisions of the social sciences, and 
indeed the ‘‘ natural ’’ sciences, too. He sees clearly that the 
linking up of psychology and physiology, for instance, with 
economics and politics is necessary to any realistic treatment of 
social and industrial problems. That point of view was admir- 
ably illustrated in his former work. 

But he also sees that only when quantitative as well as qualita- 
tive standards and relations are established can either economics 
or politics be really dignified by the name of science. Hence his 
anxiety that the methods of statistics shall be used as widely 
as possible in research in these fields. Statistical method is for 
him the most powerful instrument in the attempt to analyse the 
real problems of modern social organisation and its functioning. 
This is in no way a new attitude. In this simple form 
such a thesis might be accepted as a commonplace by 
many economists if not, as yet, by most political scientists. 
Professor Allyn Young, whose wide knowledge, broad outlook, 
and balanced judgment produced a sceptical attitude towards the 
extreme claims of the statisticians, was nevertheless able to 
express the view that the growing use of quantitative methods 
was the most promising development in contemporary economics. 
Extreme claims have, as a matter of fact, somewhat discredited 
themselves in recent years, and the attack has been pressed theo- 
retically as well. Mr. Keynes, for example, has effectively 
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dealt with the indiscriminate use of correlation co-efficients. The 
reaction has possibly proceeded too far and many people are 
wondering whether, after all, statistics can never do anything 
but describe concisely. 

Most authorities will agree with Professor Florence that statis- 
tical method can do a great deal more, provided it is used in 
conjunction with other relevant factors and not alone. Aware 
of all the criticisms made by the logicians, he is yet so con- 
vinced of the value of quantitative methods that he has thought 
it worth while to set out fully their scope and limitations as well 
as to expound the technique itself, as applied to politics and 
economics. Jt was emphatically a task worth doing. The 
result is a volume full of interest and value for the student who 
is just venturing on the path of original research. Professor 
Florence hopes it will appeal to the general reader, but it would 
appear to be mainly designed for those who need to use the 
technique of statistics and who have had insufficient experience 
either to avoid the difficulties or to perceive the far-reaching 
scope of such methods when properly used. To many people, 
the application of quantitative methods to some of the problems 
of politics will seem strained, but what matters is the attitude 
of mind that will always search for relations and standards that 
can be measured and tested. How fruitful this attitude can be 
in the political field has recently been shown by Professor Laski, 
for instance, in his analysis of British Cabinets and the British 
judiciary, as well as by Professor Florence himself. Many of 
the recent studies of the business cycle, and especially of its 
social significance, venture into a realm formerly thought 
incapable of precise measurement. 

One effect of this development in methods is to emphasise 
the distinction between the end and the means in the social 
sciences. Economics and political science tend to become forms 
of ‘‘ social engineering,’’ to use a term that one writer has 
applied, while the ethical factor, the end sought, tends to become 
as irrelevant to the practitioner as the moral significance of rum- 
running is to the designer of the vessel that is going to carry 
the cargo. Tell me what sort of State you want, what ends you 
wish the social organisation to serve, says the ‘‘social engineer,”’ 
and I will tell you how to get it and how to administer it with 
the greatest efficiency and economy. But ends and means can- 
not be separated so easily, in practice. The very problems we 
investigate and the facts we select are inevitably coloured by our 
conscious or unconscious desires. 
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Professor Florence calls his system ‘‘ ferro-concrete ’? econo- 
mics, “‘ concrete facts statistically measured ”’ being ‘‘ held in 
due position by a flexible framework of theory: “Tam not 
sure that he pays adequate regard to the fact that the composi- 
tion of the concrete itself, as well as of the theory, is determined 
to some extent by the purpose for which the building is to be 
used. But this is hyper-criticism, for his aim is not to 
provide the reader with a discussion of the logical bases of the 
social sciences but to furnish a working tool and demonstrate 
its use in the analysis of social phenomena. 

That aim is achieved with remarkable success in this volume 
which will enhance Professor Florence’s already high reputation 
for work that is both scholarly and original. 

W. MILNE-BAILEY. 


The Economic Development of India. By Vera Anstey. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1929. Pp. 581. 25s. 


What is the explanation of that glaring contrast which strikes 
even the most casual visitor to India ‘‘ between the great mate- 
rial potentiality of India and the meagre economic achievements 
of the bulk of the population?’’ Throughout her long history 
India has always had a surplus of exports over imports, and 
has taken payment in the form of precious metals and precious 
stones. ‘‘ India is a country with rich and varied resources, 
and yet it is a byword throughout the world for the poverty of 
its people.’”’ It is this riddle that Mrs. Anstey sets out to an- 
swer in her book, The Economic Development of India. She 
explains her purpose to be to present ‘‘ within the limits of one 
volume a sympathetic, impartial view of the recent development, 
present position and main problems of Indian economic life.”’ 
She has devoted nearly five hundred pages of a well-written and 
well-printed book to a close analysis of martialled facts and 
statistics which are put before the reader, with a detachment 
which is wholly admirable, by an unprejudiced observer who 
has studied the subject widely and deeply, not only by hard 
reading of heavy reports and blue books (though she has read 
and quoted from a vast number of these), but also during years 
of active association in India with the study of economic prob- 
lems. There is no doubt as to her complete impartiality and 
absence of prejudice, yet one assumption necessarily colours the 
whole book—the assumption that, other things being equal, 
material progress is desirable. As Mrs. Anstey rightly says, 
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‘it is only on this assumption that there is any interest in dis- 
cussing economic problems, potentiality, and policy.” Never- 
theless this assumption stamps the writer as an unrepentant 
Westerner, and, given this assumption, the answer given in her 
book to the riddle of India’s poverty is inevitable. It stares 
the reader in the face, especially if he is one of those who 
Gnds statistical data and facts illuminating. For such a one 
a wealth of pregnant information is provided. ‘‘In the West 
it is usually held that agriculture by itself is not able to support 
a population of more than some 250 persons per square mile, 
whereas in India large rural districts have an average density 
of over 600 persons per square mile.’’ ‘‘ In many areas the 
optimum population has long since been surpassed.”? ‘‘ All 
authorities agree that in most rural areas the whole agricultural 
population cannot find profitable full-time employment on the 
land.’? ‘‘ Nothing can be more curious than the result of a low 
[land revenue] assessment. In one large district, where a low 
assessment was secured for thirty years, the result has been not 
that a wealthy class has arisen, but simply that all restraint 
has vanished and the poor population has multiplied.’’? ‘ The 
population of India tends to increase at an uneconomic rate, 
and the mass of the people would be better off if this tendency 
could be checked.’’ ‘‘ In India religion excludes the economic 
motive, and replaces it by the ideas of custom and status.’’ 
“ Social stratification has become an apparently immovable 
fetter on material progress,’ and it is this which largely 
accounts for India’s failing to adopt the technical changes intro- 
duced in the West from the end of the eighteenth century. “ It 
has been calculated that the annual loss due to the maintenance 
of old defective cattle in India amounts to no less than 1,76 
crores, or about four times the income from land revenue,’’ and 
again that ‘‘the depredations of rats cost India some sixty 
crores per annum; that is, more than the military defences of 
the country.’’ The effects of the Hindu social system are further 
acutely diagnosed in what Mrs. Anstey has to say of the younger 
son. ‘‘ The part played by the younger son in striking out an 
economic line of his own in Europe, especially in England, has 
been extraordinarily important. In India there is no younger 
son.”’ 

Mrs. Anstey’s method is to present her reader with a historical 
summary of facts and recent tendencies under each head, such as 
Public Health, Transport, Agriculture, Industry, Finance, 
Banking, etc., and for the most part to leave the facts to suggest 
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their own conclusions. The book is perhaps a little too full 
and painstaking to attract the casual reader, but it is a mine of 
valuable information for the student and the business man who 
wishes to obtain a real understanding and knowledge of Indian 
conditions, and to get a grasp of essentials. It is to be hoped that 
it will come into the hands of a fair number of our own legisla- 
tors and provide them with a solid foundation of economic under- 
standing of, and sympathy for, Indian problems when they come 
to undertake that political consideration of Indian constitu- 
tional questions which awaits their attention when the Simon 
Commission issues its Report. The book is packed with useful 
material, and contains, in addition, some important appendices 
dealing with specific subjects, such, for example, as the produc- 
tion of steel at Jamshedpur and the legal position of Managing 
Agents, and is rounded off with some invaluable statistical tables 
illustrating the material progress made by India in the last half 
century, and particularly since 1900. Not the least of the 
merits of this book is that it brings out clearly and with a wealth 
of illustration the changed attitude adopted by the Govern- 
ment of India under Lord Curzon and since towards India’s 
economic and industrial problems. Up to that date the 
Government of India approached nearer perhaps than any 
other to the ideal of the Manchester School. It raised the 
minimum of taxation and confined its attention to the main- 
tenance of law and order. From Lord Curzon’s time onwards 
the policy of the Government of India has been one of active 
encouragement of the growth of industry, and the economic 
improvement of the country. The co-operative movement in 
India started only in 1904. Since the war India has been granted 
fiscal freedom from the control of the British Parliament, and 
has adopted a policy of discriminating protection based on the 
theory that an industry is entitled to protection only if it can 
be shown, with reasonable probability, that it can be established 
and hold its own without protection after a moderate interval. 
More attention might well be paid by the Empire at large to the 
object lesson which India is setting in regard to protection and 
protectionist theory. In the case of the Steel Industry, which 
was the first to receive protection on the lines of the new policy, 
not only has the industry been fully established, but within five 
years of the adoption of the first avowedly protectionist tariff on 
steel, important reductions in the rates of the protective duties 
have been successfully brought about. 

Mrs. Anstey is generally sound and interesting on all the 
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subjects that she takes up. Slips seem to be rare in the book. 
One occurs in footnote 2 on page 380, where it is implied that 
the salt tax was reduced in March 1929 from Rs. 1.4a to R.1 as 
the result of a motion carried in the Legislative Assembly. The 
vote then recorded was reversed, as had happened also in 1927, 
a few days later on the return of the Finance Bill from the 
Council of State. On page 429 there is a footnote to which 
more serious objection might be taken, in which it is suggested 
that the establishment of a new Reserve Bank of India is un- 
necessary, since “‘ the same results might, surely, be more 
simply achieved by instituting a separate issue department in 
the Imperial Bank, as in the Bank of England.” This footnote 
shows complete failure to grasp the essential point—that if a 
bank of issue is to be independent and impartial in its control 
of the credit machinery of a country, it ought not itself to be a 
user of credit. In general it may be said that Mrs. Anstey is 
hardly so happy in her chapter on Banking and Currency as she 
is on some other subjects. 

The conclusions which Mrs. Anstey reaches in answer to 
the riddle initially propounded are contained in a very few para- 
graphs at the end of the book. Her answer that India is suffer- 
ing from arrested development in the economic as well as the 
political sphere is perhaps only a part of the truth. The deaden- 
ing effect of the Hindu social system, allied as it is with climatic 
and religious conditions which are hostile to enterprise, were 
in operation long before the impact of the West upon India 
made the contrast between India and Europe more glaring. The 
extreme poverty of the people was a feature of Indian life in the 
times of the Moguls just as it is to-day. Few will quarrel with 
Mrs. Anstey’s conclusion that the remedies for India’s economic 
ills must be looked for outside the narrower bounds of what is 
ordinarily called ‘‘ Economics.’? When will India heed the call 
uttered more than a century ago by -Ram Mohan Ray, the 
founder of the Brahmo-Samaj: ‘‘ to slough off her medizval 
abstractions,”’ or, as Mrs. Anstey puts it, ‘‘ to replace the forms 
by the spirit of religion, to unshackle herself from bitter and 
unavailing reflection upon the past’? ‘‘ Thus, and thus only, 
will she at last attain her rightful position as a free—and free 
internally, not only externally—and prosperous member of the 
Commonwealth, not merely of the Empire but of the Nations 
of the World.”’ 


B. B. 
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Asia. By Professor L. Dudley Stamp. Methuen & Co. 19209. 
Pp. xx+616..: 27s. 6d: 

Astonishing industry and sound judgment have combined to 
make this book a model of its kind. The present reviewer has 
seen no book in any language dealing with an extensive geo- 
graphical subject with such fullness of knowledge in the text 
with all its references, and, at the same time, so profusely illus- 
trated with maps and diagrams (together 322). The value of the 
work is, moreover, greatly heightened by the fact that seldom 
has a geographer seen so much of what he describes, as is indi- 
cated, not only by the dedication to his wife ‘‘ in memory of 
bullock-cart days and Irrawaddy nights,’’ but also by numerous 
incidental notes in his text, and this advantage is further 
enhanced by the author’s happy gift of conveying the significance 
of what he has seen often in a mere word or two. 

The judgment of the author is exhibited first of all in the 
apportionment of his space. The book is divided into two parts, 
the first dealing with matters embracing the continent as a 
whole, and occupying 64 out of a total of 604 pages, exclusive of 
the index. This part is made up of seven sections treating 
respectively : (1) of the orography of Asia, (2) of its structure, 
(3) of its climates, (4) of its vegetation, (5) of its population, (6) 
giving a sketch by Miss D. M. Fisher (to whom we are also 
indebted for a brief history of China in the regional part of the 
book) of the history of European exploration of Asia, and 
a couple of pages entitled ‘‘ Asia’s Position in the World,’’ con- 
sisting essentially of sectional diagrams showing Asia’s share 
in the area and population and the coal resources of the world, 
and in the production of various important commodities. Neither 
the first nor the second of these sections considers the question 
of the boundary between Europe and Asia, a matter to which 
Banse and others attach much importance. The second section, 
entitled ‘‘ Structure,’’ treats of speculations as to the geological 
history of the continent, and can therefore hardly be regarded 
as essential in a volume whose sub-title is ‘‘ An Economic and 
Regional Geography.’’ It may, therefore, be looked upon as a 
gift indicating the width of the author’s interests, but if it is 
viewed in this light it should be added that it is a gift that will 
be welcomed by large numbers of students. Geology comes in 
for consideration also in the sections of the regional part, but 
there the treatment is more in accordance with the conception 
of geography as a study of the earth as the scene of human 
activities. 

G 
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The second part, dealing with the regions of Asia, is divided 
into ten sections of very unequal length, the space allotted being 
in proportion to the importance of each, not as determined by area, 
but more in accordance with population. The longest is devoted 
to India, which has 191 pages, and this section, along with China 
and South-Eastern Asia, including all the tropical islands as well 
as the continental area between India and China, take up more 
than 60 per cent. of the part. It would be impossible within 
reasonable space to say anything of the chief points in each sec- 
tion; but it may be mentioned that of Turkey he points out that 
it has ‘‘ been modernised at a rate almost without parallel in 
the annals of history ”’ (pp. 65, 69)—whether in introducing the 
the qualifying word almost he is thinking of Alexander the 
Great, he does not say; under Iraq and Persia he emphasises 
the enormous importance of the oil discoveries near their com- 
mon frontier; and under China he mentions as “‘ the two great 
achievements of the Chinese farmers, the maintenance of soil 
fertility and the highly specialised system of intensive cultiva- 
tion’ (p. 467). In a book making a speciality of Economic Geo- 
graphy the fullness of the up-to-date information on commu- 
nications and transport, and the compactness and instructiveness 
of the diagrams showing the proportions of the imports and 
exports of different countries with different parts of the outside 
world, are also worthy of note. 

For a work on which such a marvellous amount of labour has 
been bestowed almost single-handed it may seem ungracious to 
ask for more, yet, with a view to a future edition, it may be 
worth while to suggest one or two things that would add to the 
value of the book, not without considerable labour indeed, but 
of a kind much of which might be done by deputy. We would, 
in many cases, be glad to have more complete information as to 
the construction of the diagrams. For many diagrams and 
maps we have references to the sources for which they are 
drawn, That may perhaps be regarded’ as sufficient guarantee 
of their authenticity, but even for them it would be useful 
to give information of the kind desired. Thus the population 
map of Turkey, which fills page 83, is stated to be according 
to the census of October 1927, but one would like to know also 
on what method the dots, each representing 10,000 persons, are 
distributed. So also for other dot maps. One would also 
much like to know the data on which the January and July 
isotherms illustrating the climate of Japan are based. One is 
inclined here even to regard with some suspicion some part of 
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the account given in the text of the Japanese climate. There is 
surely some exaggeration of the effect of the Kuro Siwo on the 
west-coast climate, a much feebler current than the Gulf Stream, 
which it is now recognised would have no effect on the climate of 
the British Isles apart from the influence of the prevailing 
winds, and which in winter flows close by C. Hatteras, but 
without raising its mean January temperature above that of the 
Scilly Isles, 15 degrees further north. The winds blow the 
wrong way. Professor Stamp attributes a cooling effect on the 
east side of Japan to the descent from the snow-clad mountains of 
Japan of the north-west winter winds that blow across the Sea of 
Japan and then across those mountains. But this is contrary 
to what we find in the Alps. We should here expect in Japan, 
as in the Alps, ideal conditions for fohn winds—dry and warm 
on the lee side. The truth is, Professor Stamp seems not 
always to take wind influence sufficiently into account as a 
climatic factor. Another illustration may be taken from what 
is said under Fig. 6 on page 23, under the chart illustrating the 
summer climatic conditions of India. This map is stated to 
emphasise the independence of the Indian monsoon. ‘This view 
seems to be based on Sir John Eliot’s theory of the Indian mon- 
soon, an account of which is given on pages 189-90, but is hardly 
in agreement with what he himself says on page 28 as to the low- 
pressure centre in the north-west of India, ‘‘ towards which the 
winds blow for great distances overland,” arriving practically 
dry, or with the paper by Dr. G. C. Simpson, which Professor 
Stamp himself cites at the foot of page 190. Certainly in the 
north-west of India we have an important secondary depression 
in summer ; but if it were completely independent of that which 
brings about the general summer wind circulation of the Asiatic 
continent, we should not have the winds blowing from long dis- 
tances overland towards that depression. Here, in fact, we have 
another example of fohn action, though not generally thought of 
as a fohn because it gives additional heat where it is not wanted, 
adding, like the dying stag watched by Jacques, its sum of more 
to that which has too much. I had noted one or two other points 
for comment, but I expect that if I do not stop, the editor will say, 
“* space forbids.”’ Gro. G. CHISHOLM. 


The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III. By 
L. B. Namier. Vols. I and II. Macmillan. 1929. Pp. xiv 
+616. 30s. net. 

These remarkable volumes are an encyclopedia of the 
minutize of English parliamentary government in 1760. The 
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learning they reveal, the patient research they embody, are both 
inexhaustible. Mr. Namier has begun a work which is clearly 
destined to be indispensable to the student of the eighteenth 
century. Anyone who wants to know the type of men who went 
into Parliament, the character of the constituencies, the way in 
which elections were fought, the nature of corruption and ne- 
potism, the limits of aristocratic influence, will find here a 
wealth of material nowhere else available. As an anatomy 
of parliamentary England in 1760 they are unique .in our 
political literature. We have no similar work, though we 
badly need similar work, for any other age. Mr. Namier is to 
be congratulated upon an achievement of considerable magni- 
tude. 

The reader of these volumes, however, must not mistake their 
general import. They correct significant details in the general 
picture of their period. They show, for example, that the Duke 
of Newcastle has been maligned about the use of the secret- 
service money, that some constituencies, especially the county 
constituencies, had to be led rather than driven, that “‘ in- 
fluence’? was by no means so exhaustive an art as has been 
generally supposed. But it cannot, I think, be said that they 
alter the general perspective of that period as it was set for us 
by Burke and painted in large outline by Lecky. After all the 
corrections have been made in terms of the new detail Mr. 
Namier gives us; one still has a picture of aristocratic cliques 
fighting for power, of an England in which there was no signi- 
ficant general opinion, of widespread nepotism, and of pervasive 
corruption. Burke’s Present Discontents emerges from an 
examination of this kind as even more magistral and final than 
when it was first written. Benjamin Franklin’s view of the 
Parliament he sought to influence as a body by no means difficult 
to purchase, does not seem anything like so extreme as, at 
first sight, might be imagined. The evil influence of the con- 
tractor, the price involved in personal dependence, the relation 
between promotion in the army and navy, and a seat in the 
House, the reality of a ‘‘ spoils ’? system, the excessive rewards 
of legal eminence, all these are illustrated again and again by 
Mr. Namier’s careful analysis. His book was written as a 
preface to a proposed work on the Imperial Problem during the 
American Revolution. What, I think, he shows above all is 
that had it not been for Bentham and his disciples there would 
now be no empire to have problems calling for analysis. 


Haro.p J. Lasx1. 
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Chapters on International Law and the League of Nations. By 
Sir John Fischer Williams. Longmans, Green. 1920. 
Pp. 503. 25s. net. 

Though this is a volume of collected papers, most of which 
have appeared elsewhere in print, it does not suffer from. that 
absence of unity which too often distinguishes such work. Sir 
John Fischer Williams writes not only as an international lawyer 
of distinction, but also as one of those British officials who have, 
since the war, done much by their personal effort to build up a 
genuine art of international administration. His book shows 
clearly how valuable such an experience can be to the interpreta- 
tion of international law. Cautious, sober, judicious, it is every- 
where pervaded by a wise common sense. It is full of illumina- 
tion, not only on points of important detail, but also on matters 
of ultimate principle. It shows quite decisively how the new 
experience of international institutions is going to alter the 
foundations of the pre-war structure. Its quality may be briefly 
summarised by saying that it is more than worthy of the brilliant 
series of monographs to which it belongs. 

Sir John’s essays cover a wide ground which it is impossible 
here to traverse in detail. Some of them cover well-worn topics— 
the binding force of international law for example—yet even 
here a freshness of treatment is always noteworthy. Others 
touch upon those technical matters of international debts on 
which Sir John, as one of the half-dozen leading authorities in 
the field, is able to write with peculiar and intimate knowledge. 
Others, again, handle new and great issues like those raised by 
the ‘‘ Lotus ’’ case, and the relation of the doctrine rebus sic 
stantibus in treaties to Article 19 of the Covenant, where Sir 
John has opportunity to display a masterly common sense not 
always present in such discussions. Of peculiar interest are 
the first three lectures, which reveal his general outlook upon 
international law. Broadly, it may be said that Sir John takes 
his stand with those who reject emphatically the doctrine of 
State-sovereignty and defends a theory of ‘‘ independence ’’ 
which lays stress on the State as a constituent member of the 
international community necessarily bound by its obligations 
thereto. He rejects outright the simplicity of that Hegebon- 
Austinian view of international law which has worked, and still 
works, so much mischief to correct and creative ideas. In this 
aspect, the theses he lays down are interestingly related to the 
developments of the Austrian school, and to those so brilliantly 
defended by Dr. Lauterpacht in his now classical monograph. 
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But anyone who desires to see Sir John at his best cannot do 
better than read his seventh chapter, upon international law and 
the property of aliens. Its conclusion is broadly the obviously 
sensible one that, in the absence of special treaty-provision, 
international law cannot expect a different treatment for alien 
property in municipal law than the property of nationals re- 
ceives. In forty packed pages, Sir John not only reviews the 
general field of existing authorities; he also examines with 
subtle insight competing theories, and traces their ramifications 
beyond the field of law into political and economic philosophy, 
in a fashion which makes a legal disquisition a superb example 
of the relationship of law to the ends it is its business to serve. 
It is difficult to overpraise this remarkable essay. For its pre- 
sence alone, the volume would be a notable contribution to its 
subject. 

Haro.p J. LASKI. 


The Sovereignty of the Dominions. By A. B. Keith. London : 
Macmillan. 1929. xix+524. 18s. 

The Dominions and Diplomacy. By A. G. Dewey. The Cana- 
dian Contribution—z vols. London: Longmans, Green & 
Cox Ltd..91929: 2b pb ozy t3754.307 40455. 


Whatever Professor Keith writes on the development of the 
constitutional relations of the Empire commands such respect 
that one should be wary of criticism of details, which he has 
now, after the maturest consideration, fitted into a complete 
scheme. In many ways a distinguished philologist, with legal 
learning and colonial office experience, is the ideal interpreter 
of as confused a system of vestigial remains as is British 
Imperial legal development. But he may be a bad prophet. It 
must be clear even to the lay reader of his previous works that 
this latest commentary represents a change of attitude on some 
very important matters, although it is a change which has to 
some degree been evident in following his contributions to the 
Journal of Comparative Legislation. If one compares the list 
in the Preface of the last edition of Responsible Government in 
the Dominions (1928) of the ten points on which his earlier 
doctrines had been accepted by the Imperial Conference of 1926, 
with the compact restatement of his position in this new work, 
it is clear that the latter represents on some points a recession 
as to the advisability of those concessions though little change of 
mind as to the legal facts. Imstances are the ‘‘ principle of the 
surrender of the power of disallowance and reservation which 
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appears to be conceded by tne Imperial Conference of 1926,’’ the 
abandonment of ‘‘ all legal restrictions on Dominion control 
of merchant shipping,’’ and that ‘‘ the exercise of control by the 
Imperial and Dominion Parliaments should be regulated by 
agreement,’’ with universal enforcement within the Empire of 
Dominion legislation for locally registered shipping in ‘naval, 
admiralty, and consular courts. Similarly he once held 
that the amending power of the Dominions over their own con- 
stitutions should be freely conceded, and that appeals from the 
Dominions to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council should 
either be abolished or that they should lie to a more truly 
Imperial court on which Dominion representatives should not be 
in a permanent minority. He was then, it appeared, favourably 
disposed, at the same time, to the ‘‘ deduction that . . . the 
Governor-General [ under the new arrangement] should be a local 
nominee in the full sense of the term.’’ As far back as r1g19, 
in a letter to The Times, published on July 12th, he had sug- 
gested that the adoption of ‘‘a constitutional convention that 
the issuance of Full Powers to Dominion Representatives on the 
request of their Governments should be incumbent upon the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs as a ministerial function 
excluding any exercise of discretion on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom.’’ By 1928 he had receded from 
most of these positions. By 1929 he had become convinced that 
there was no workable substitute for the final legal supremacy 
of the British Parliament. There would seem to be an interest- 
ing connection between his abandonment of the views which he 
had earlier urged against the federal ideal of the Round Table 
group and the growth of a conviction that the Empire would 
drift toward a mere personal union, if the “‘ careless phraseo- 
logy ’’ of the Balfour Report about equality of status was taken 
seriously. A certain animus toward the Irish Free State 
may have helped. In any case the present volume is an 
effort, like that General Smuts has been making in a more posi- 
tive direction, to prevent ‘‘ equality of status’’ being stressed 
at the expense of Imperial unity. 

The interesting thing is that it is his earlier views which have 
actually received the approval of the Conference on the Opera- 
tion of Dominion Legislation and Merchant Shipping Legislation, 
1929, whose Report has just been issued as Cmd. 3479, 1930. 
The only point in the list given above which is not specifically 
conceded is the question of whether the Crown acts, legally, upon 
the advice of the British Ministry in ratifying treaties and 
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issuing full powers ; and this point was not considered, since only 
Dominion legislative power was under review. But the Report 
so thoroughly accepts complete equality of status as the “‘ root- 
principle ’? of inter-imperial relations that the decision of the 
legal experts would apparently go against Professor Keith even 
here, as it has also on the principle of extra-territorial validity 
for Dominion legislation. 

Of course the Report only recommends action for the several 
parliaments of the Empire after mature consideration in the 
approaching Imperial Conference. It supports his thesis to the 
degree of recognising that acts of the British Parliament will be 
necessary to declare the change, and that the power of disallow- 
ance of Dominion Acts affecting Trustee Securities under the 
Colonial Stocks Act of 1900, and previous Acts, should be re- 
tained. But it clearly is not of Professor Keith’s way of think- 
ing in trying to save the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment by the assumption that this Parliament can never bind 
its successors, and consequently may at any time take back what 
it has conceded. That assumption is based upon the feeling 
that legal forms can be asserted against constitutional practices 
—a theory whose danger ought adequately to have been demon- 
strated by the loss of the American colonies and by the modern 
breakdown of Pitt’s effort to bring back Ireland under the yoke, 
in spite of the Act of 1784. The Report takes the safer line of 
trying to bring legal force into conformity with practice. 

The Report goes so far toward the recognition of equality of 
status in the relation of the Dominions to the common Crown! 
as to recommend ‘‘ that any alteration in the law touching the 
Succession to the Throne or the Royal Style and Titles shall 
hereafter require the assent as well of the Parliaments of all 
the Dominions as of the Parliaments of the United Kingdom ”’ 
(p. 21). No doubt, however, Professor Keith would be justified 
in pointing out that this, in practice, will tend simply to stereo- 
type the existing legislation of the British Parliament, even 
though in legal theory it does go another step along the road 
to a Crown which is equally responsible to all the members of the 
British Commonwealth. 

The present practice in diplomatic relations, on which Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s book throws a valuable if somewhat diffuse 
light, shows that the Crown, though in form finally controlled 
by the advice of British Ministers, tends to become more and 
more a curious composite entity which permits the members of 
the British Commonwealth—a term that seems destined to sur- 
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vive Professor Keith’s antipathy as a convenient separation of 
the relations between England and the five great Dominions 
from the context of the whole Empire—to act separately vis-d- 
vis foreign States in matters that concern only one member, and 
at the same time enforces a sort of collegial principle of collec- 
tive action in matters of common concern. Mr. Dewey.-is inte- 
rested in building up the Canadian political background for a 
thesis that the new Imperialism means co-operation on the basis 
of national equality rather that the isolation with which he some- 
what feelingly charges Canadian Liberalism, often with more 
than a hint of bias against the Laurier tradition that Mr. Macken- 
zie King represents. He depends largely on speeches and a 
confusing wealth of selections from the Canadian Annual 
Review, the Journal of the Parliaments of the Empire, and 
similar sources, so far as his contribution is new. But his two- 
volume work has the merit of recognising that the development 
of Dominion status is not purely a British question, but depends 
to some degree upon the attitude of other countries. It is un- 
fortunate that the economic aspects of diplomacy are neglected 
for the political. It is a rich historical background, none the 
less, for the more obvious phases of Dominion diplomacy 
focussed on Canadian experience. 

Naturally he is not primarily concerned with a juristic 
analysis, though the implications of the Balfour Formula for 
‘“ heads of States ’’ treaties would have thrown a flood of light 
on the important range of international conventions which he. 
neglects, and on the actual functioning of the international con- 
tacts of the Dominions, particularly in the League. The victory 
of the Foreign Office in ruling out any international significance 
for inter se relations has had an important bearing on the reluc- 
tance of foreign States to see in the Dominions complete inter- 
national persons. As long as they have not the admitted right 
of neutrality, they will naturally be lumped with Great Britain 
in issues affecting war and peace. That this unity may inter- 
nally be painful to maintain, the experience of the Locarno 
Pacts, following the rejection of the Geneva Protocol of 1924, 
and the difficulties of finding common reservations for the signa- 
ture of the Optional Clause, seem to offer some evidence. It is 
significant that the old “‘ Empire Panel’’ system, in which 
Dominions might be bound by the full powers for the whole 
Empire issued to the British plenipotentiary has been aban- 
doned. Even so-the difficulties of consultation and unanimity are 
great enough. Foreign States are probably justified in consider- 
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ing that any act by the Crown involves British responsibility. 
In that respect the Empire is a unity, though the value of that 


unity may be doubtful. 
W. Y. ELviort. 


Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. By Joseph Redlick. Mac- 
millan. 1929. Pp. xvit+547. 21s. net. 


At least three biographical studies as well as two selections from 
his correspondence have been very recently devoted to the un- 
exciting personality of Francis Joseph without creating any 
very clear-cut picture in the reader’s mind. It is never an easy 
task to write the biography of a modern monarch; to include 
an account of all the actions and decisions for which he was 
formally responsible is to risk submerging the personal bio- 
graphy in the history of the State; to neglect them, except with 
such flamboyant figures as the ex-Kaiser’s, is to risk creating 
the impression of a petty life spent amid court ceremonial, 
visits of State, and rather formalised social relaxations. ‘The 
essence of the task, the assessment of the personal contribution 
of the monarch to $:tate policy, is terribly elusive, and while one 
might hope for greater measure of success in dealing with such 
sovereigns as the Hapsburgs, whose personal powers were very 
considerable, than with those who worked under stricter consti- 
tutional limitations, the hope is here to some extent defeated by 
Francis Joseph’s notorious reticence, and the indifference to 
public opinion which made him peculiarly unlikely to claim or 
disclaim responsibility or to attempt any explanation or justifi- 
cation of his decisions. 

Dr. Redlich has without doubt clearly envisaged these diffi- 
culties. But the refractory nature of his materials, his own 
intense interest and previous deep researches in the constitu- 
tional problems of the Dual Monarchy and, it must be added, the 
fact that his special gifts are rather those of the analytic his- 
torian than of the literary biographer, have resulted in a work 
which, in the mind of one reader at least, left the figure of the 
Emperor still vague and veiled, yet created, as perhaps no 
previous work had done, an intelligible picture of the last half- 
century of the Hapsburg Monarchy. It is not that this is a 
continuous and inclusive history of Austria-Hungary, the 
author keeps too closely to his professed subject for that. 
Neither is it a book for a beginner, thanks to the omissions, the 
regrettable shortage of dates in a book whose arrangement is far 
from strictly chronological, and its assumption of a knowledge 
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in the reader of at least the elements of the constitutional and 
international situations. Moreover, whether thanks to Dr. Red- 
lich himself or to an unnamed translator, the English, while 
definitely faulty in only some dozen instances, often makes 
rather uneasy reading. But there is hardly a major point 
in the constitutional and administrative difficulties and crises of 
the Monarchy, and perhaps above all in the inter-relation of 
its internal difficulties with its foreign policy, on which even 
the professed historian will not obtain fresh knowledge and 
comprehension from this work. It is, needless to say, in the 
strictest sense original, based on a thorough knowledge of the 
Vienna archives (except perhaps between 1897 and 1908), on 
much of the Emperor’s correspondence, on such valuable un- 
published materials as the diaries of the head of the gendar- 
merie under the Bach regime and, of course, on personal 
acquaintance with many of the later dramatis persone. 

Dr. Redlich’s judgment of the Emperor’s character and aims is 
kindly, of his intellectual limitations devastating. On the German 
problem, ‘‘ at bottom Francis Joseph never moved out of the circle 
of ideas of his eighteenth-century ancestors—he saw it simply 
as a matter of opposing interests of the two dynastic houses.’’ 
Later, ‘‘ he did not possess the necessary force of intellect to 
conceive his domestic and foreign policy as an organic whole 
and accept the limitations laid down by the one as governing the 
other.’’ On internal affairs, ‘‘ nothing is so hard to understand 
as his lack of interest in the special characteristics of the various 
peoples composing his realm—most of whose languages he 
knew.’’ In his mind ‘‘ Hungarian kingship became the mystic 
keystone supporting the mighty arch on which his dominion 
rested,’’ yet ‘“‘ for six and thirty years he had not taken the 
slightest interest in the fate of the non-Magyar majority in 
Hungary.’’ And so we come to the last stage when “‘ it is 
certain that Francis Joseph entered on the war with a very 
heavy heart, and from the beginning with but the smallest hope 
of a happy issue,’’ and we leave him in his last days “ deeply 
incensed at the reports of the desertion of Slav and Italian 
contingents, but without realising anything like their full 
political significance.”’ 

To have prevented that ultimate disruption would probably 
have defeated genius, and how far Francis Joseph was from 
genius, and even from workaday statesmanship, sense of 
realities and sympathetic understanding, Professor Redlich 
has made abundantly clear. Yet we have to remember that at 
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least from the late ’nineties onward the chancelleries of Europe 
were looking on his continued life as the one remaining prop of 
the ramshackle edifice. | What, apart from the respect due to 
age embittered by personal tragedies, was the peculiar ability 
or the special personal appeal which gave him that Atlas réle, 
the author has been rather less successful in showing. 

L. G. RoBINSON. 


The Origins of the World War. By Sidney B. Fay. 2 Vols. 
New York : Macmillan Co. 1929. Pp. xx+551 and xi1+ 577. 
37s. 6d. net. 


It would be safe to say that no one who knows so much of his 
subject had hitherto published so little about it as Professor 
Fay. He was among the first on the Allied side to write sanely 
on the subject of war-responsibilities, yet only a very meagre 
output, principally of reviews, let those outside his immediate 
circle know that he was continuing his researches and that the 
resulting volume, if it ever appeared, would be definitive. One 
minor result of his reticence is that he has now had to interrupt 
his narrative with over-many pages of detailed discussion of con- 
flicting sources to justify his conclusions on crucial points, 
where one who published more readily would already have 
thrown off these Vorarbeiten in detached articles. Needless to 
say these discussions form for the specialist the most useful 
part of the work, and are usually models of scientific method and 
acute analysis, but they certainly tend at times to upset the 
flow and proportions of the narrative; and there are a few in- 
stances, such as the detailed examination of the Potsdam Coun- 
cil myth, on which all but the propagandists have long ago made 
up their minds, and feel no great necessity for a fresh flogging, 
however skilful, of a horse so nearly dead. The long incuba- 
tion of the book, chapter by chapter, also probably accounts for 
dovetailing which does not exclude repetition, and for occasional 
instances where a very recent publicatior is used in one chapter 
and ignored in another. 

Even Professor Fay’s patience could hardly be expected to 
await the complete publication of all the belligerents’ archives ; 
actually the moment chosen has been rather unfortunate, since 
the interval between publication and review has seen the issue of 
three more volumes of the British documents, eight of Austrian, 
two of French, and two of Serbian, as well-as several diplomatic 
memoirs of some importance. Consequently it would be easy 
but unfair to fill a review with instances of points of detail 
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whereon the author’s conclusions are already obsolete or incom- 
plete, as for example over the formation of the Anglo-Russian 
entente, or some of the details of the Bosnian crisis of 1908. 
But it may be broadly stated that even in the section of the work 
most affected by the new information, chapters 3-5 of the first 
volume, the necessary corrections are corrections of detail, leav- 
ing the general conclusions and balance of the survey practically 
undisturbed, while the second volume, as a whole, will probably 
be long before it needs serious revision. 

It must be understood that the work corresponds strictly to 
its title, and is no general pre-war diplomatic history of Europe. 
Within less than a hundred pages we are in the twentieth cen- 
tury, and thereafter the narrative becomes progressively more 
detailed as we approach the crisis chronologically, and as we 
approach the geographical danger-zone, so that twice that space 
is devoted to the last seven years of Balkan history (wherein we 
would specially commend the discussions of the Straits Ques- 
tion, the Kavalla dispute, the Liman von Sanders affairs and 
the analysis of the position of Roumania), and almost as much 
to the extremely detailed study of the Serajevo murder and re- 
lated matters which opens the second volume. These two sec- 
tions are undoubtedly the most original and valuable part of the 
work, the subsequent lengthy survey of the crisis being by now 
much-travelled ground upon which historians of all nations have 
reached very considerable agreement as to facts, however much 
they may still differ in judgments of motive and justification. 
But even here there is valuable material, new at least to English 
readers, as in the detailed refutation of the canard of Germany’s 
sale of securities at the beginning of the crisis, and in the 
examination of the real implications of the ‘‘ period preparatory 
to mobilisation ’’ in Russia. 

Professor Fay’s general conclusion is that there was little 
war-guilt, and a much-divided, though perhaps not equally 
divided, war-responsibility. ‘‘ Germany did not plot a Euro- 
pean war, did not want one, and made genuine though belated 
efforts to avert one. She was the victim of her alliance with 
Austria and her own folly.’’ Ljuba Jovanovit’s confessions of 
the Serbian Government’s foreknowledge of the murder are 
accepted, so that Serbian responsibility ranks high, without 
doing anything to justify the action Austria took in relative 
ignorance of the real facts. On the other hand ‘“ Russia 
(backed by France) pursued an uncompromising attitude, 
threatening to the peace of Europe, exactly analogous to that 
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of Germany from July s5th-28th,” but with the difference that 
she persisted to the end and ‘it was the general Russian mobi- 
lisation which rendered the European war inevitable ’’ while her 
previous secret preparations had had disastrous effects on the 
atmosphere for negotiations. And above all ‘‘ on neither side 
was a Power willing to put out a restraining hand upon an ally 
or friend for fear of destroying the alliance or friendship.’’ 
Poincaré receives severe handling alike as statesman and as 
historian, though Fay accepts in some degree his claim that 
his attitude was constantly misrepresented by Isvolsky to Saso- 
nov in the documents published by Marchand and Stieve. if in 
spite of his denials, we believe that he exercised a strong 
influence in the direction of an aggressive and dangerous policy, 
which was not a reflection of the wishes of the great majority of 
the truly peace-loving French people from 1912-14.” 

One of the author’s basic convictions will provoke contro- 
versy, though he produces much supporting evidence—that 
Economic Imperialism ranks only among the minor contributory 
causes of the war; among the people who really directed affairs 
economic rivalries counted for little, and were always found 
adjustable where they were not complicated by the more intan- 
gible factors; it was the intricate game of alliance-building, 
questions of prestige, balance of power, and rivalry in arma- 
ments which gradually became to the narrow circle of diplomats 
and ministers the only world whose values were real. What 
should at most have been means and instruments of national 
security and dignity had become ends in themselves. 

L. G. Rosrnson. 


State and Sovereignty in Modern Germany. By Rupert Emerson. 
Yale University Press. 1929. Pp. xi+282. 16s. 


The history of German political thought is the sad story of a 
metaphysical maid who, seduced by many princes, conceived 
the sovereign state. Later she had *twins and faced the 
problem of federalism. Finally she retired from the world to 
indulge in pure speculation. Seriously, German political philo- 
sophy has been handicapped by the fact that in all its specula- 
tions the ghost of personal absolutism has sat metaphysically 
crowned on the grave of common sense. It may be true, as 
Mr. Emerson says, that ‘‘ the concept of sovereignty .. . from 
being the political and juristic expression of the supreme power 
of a sovereign prince . . . has become the formal juristic syn- 
thesis of a highly complex system of legal and political rela- 
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tionships,’’ but the process of removing the princely substance 
from the juristic form has been favourable to the outline of 
neither. It is not surprising that the great philosophical jurists 
made little, if any, contribution to the German Revolution. The 
squeak and gibber of their ghostly concepts could not be heard 
in the roar of social revolution. ‘‘ The progress of the Revolu- 
tion, the discussion leading up to the new Constitution [of 
Weimar], that instrument itself and the juristic comment upon 
it, all show virtually no trace of the philosophers ”’ (pp. 211-12). 

Mr. Emerson’s book is a lucid guide through the juristic maze. 
He explains the causes that drove the jurists to such tortuous 
subtleties. The Hegelian theory of the State as ‘‘ the realised 
ethical idea ’’ was faced with the facts of a pluralism of princes, 
the dualism of Austria and Prussia, and a multiple group life 
produced by the industrial revolution. Then came Bismarck 
to drive some political philosophers to the shades of juristic 
formalism, others to attempt to deal with the real and present 
State that Bismarck had forged. The princes had detested 
any limitation on their absolutism. The rivalry of Prussia and 
Austria raised the problem of federalism in an acute form. Such 
a complex of conditions might have favoured the development of 
a political philosophy invaluable to the whole world. But it 
was not to be. ‘The historical school that arose out of the 
German Nationalist movement against Napoleon has had a great 
influence on European thought. But after Bismarck the philo- 
sophical jurists created a strange formalistic world. As Duguit 
said of them, ‘‘ they live in a world peculiar to them, in a sphere 
inaccessible to the profane.’”’ Mr. Emerson’s own verdict is 
hardly more favourable. 

The student will turn with interest to the chapter on the 
School of the Genossenschaft. Otto von Gierke certainly pre- 
pared the way for a radically new method of political and juristic 
thought. Yet Gierke’s version of federalism is ‘‘ the most diff- 
cult and complicated of all attempted solutions of the problem.’’ 
And it is startling to find in the work of one of the spiritual 
ancestors of our own critics of the State such sentences as 


‘‘ Power, compelling highest power . . . is indeed the true sub- 
stance, the not to be eliminated conceptual content and the 
world historical value determinant of every state. Be the 


remainder of the state of Roman, Hellenic, Oriental, or German 
complexion, without power no state... .” 

Mr. Emerson has an interesting chapter on Kelsen and 
Kohler, and another on the Weimar constitution. In his con- 
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cluding chapter he indicates his own conception of the problem 
of sovereignty. He draws a sharp distinction between political 
(or substantial) sovereignty and juristic (or formal—normative) 
sovereignty. The sociologist is right to emphasise that the sove- 
reignty ‘‘ legally to be attributed to the State is far from being 
a factual omnipotence or omnicompetence.’’” But when all has 
been said, ‘‘ the heart of the juristic concept of sovereignty re- 
mains untouched.’? For the concept of sovereignty is impor- 
tant for the normative rather than the descriptive method of 
approach. ‘‘A theory of sovereignty will tell us not where 
sovereignty is or will be in fact, but where it should be?’ A 
theory of sovereignty has also to tell us what it is. ‘‘ A logically 
complete theory of sovereignty . . . asserts that wherever there 
are possibly conflicting spheres of rights and interests there 
must be a higher power competent to settle the lines of demarca- 
tion.’ Federalism differs from pluralism in that in the former 
“ for every possible issue which can arise provision is made for 
a highest power competent to deal with it. It is precisely the 
nature of federalism that, on the one hand, there is no single 
organ in which full sovereignty is vested, and, on the other, as 
contrasted with anarchy, that the principle of sovereignty is 
recognised.”’ 


K. B. SMELLIE. 


International Arbitration from Athens to Locarno. By 
Jackson H. Ralston. Stanford University Press. 1929. 
Pp p4t7 ees. 

This is the most nearly comprehensive summary of the deve- 
lopment of international arbitration to its present state which 
has yet appeared. ‘Though by its title it professes to stop short 
with the Locarno Treaties, it is actually carried far enough to 
include a mention of the proposal for a general arbitration treaty 
adopted by the Pan-American Conference of 1928. In this 
period, however, it shows a serious lack of acquaintance with 
events in Europe. No mention is made of the large number of 
bilateral arbitration and conciliation treaties inspired by 
Locarno, of the General Act of the 1928 Assembly, or—in the 
realm of the unfulfilled—of the conciliation proposals made at 
various assemblies or even of the Geneva Protocol. 

The book suffers considerably through the compression which 
results inevitably from the attempt to survey so wide a subject 
in one volume; but was it really necessary to begin with Hero- 
dotus, and devote so much space to arbitration in the ancient 
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world, only to enumerate the States which entered into arbitra- 
tion and the number of judges in each case? This method does 
not really help the student to trace any development either of 
the methods or scope of arbitration. The same criticism applies 
to the summary of nineteenth-century cases, which are almost 
entirely taken up with points of procedure, while the facts are 
left to be deduced from the judgment where this is given. This 
is the more to be regretted because the few cases which have 
been selected for treatment at rather greater length indicate 
how much more valuable this part of the book might have been. 
The full account of normal present-day arbitration pro- 
cedure is perhaps the best part of the book. The chapter 
on the nature of international law is) much too short 
to explain anything; Mr. Ralston’s adherence to the 
doctrine of natural law is so extreme that he refuses to admit 
the existence of laws of war, and criticises the Permanent Court 
of International Justice for taking them into account in a judg- 
ment. He gives an extremely good short account of the numerous 
contradictory definitions of ‘‘ justiciable ’’ disputes, leading him 
to the conclusion that there is no international dispute which 
would need to be dealt with by a court; but he fails to take the 
final step in the argument—perhaps rightly in a study con- 
fined to questions of arbitration—and admit that if, in an intoler- 
able situation, the courts pronounce that there is no remedy, 
such a remedy must be found elsewhere.. -With regard to sanc- 
tions the author’s point of view is that moral force is sufficient 
in itself and the only possible weapon. This must be a question 
in the last word for the psychologists. While the book is too 
much taken up with technicalities of procedure to be a very satis- 
factory introductory presentation of the subject, it is very useful 
for purposes of reference to have such a large body of informa- 
tion summarised in one volume. Lucy Mair. 


International Migrations. Volume I: Statistics. By Imre 
Ferenczi. New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 1929. Pp. 1121. 

This important publication is edited by Professor W. F. 
Willcox, who perhaps hardly does justice to his share in its 
production and the organisation of the research of which it is the 
result, Dr. Ferenczi began the work as a member of the Migration 
Section of the International Labour Office, and he ‘“‘is to be 
regarded as the author of the book, and particularly of the 
Introduction and Notes.”’ 

H 
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The book is primarily one for reference and nearly four-fifths 
of it consists of statistical tables. But it should only be used by 
serious readers, who are prepared to devote considerable time 
to study the exact meaning of the figures, which can be ascer- 
tained from the introductory matter and the notes. There are 
few entities so difficult to define as a ‘‘ migrant,” as distin- 
guished from a passenger or tourist, and the effective definitions 
differ widely from time to time and country to country. 

The period covered is from the earliest date in the nineteenth 
century for which any figures exist up to the year 1924. A 
great deal of the material was unpublished or forgotten, and in- 
accessible to any but the most patient researcher. In the text 
the history of the principal waves of migration, for example 
from the various countries of Europe to America, with some 
reference to their control, organisation, and cause, and of many 
other movements is given. Thus we read that ‘‘ from 1636 to 
1866 emigration from Japan was a capital offence,’’ but in 1866 
passports were granted, the holders of which were forbidden 
to acquire the nationality of the country to which they emigrated. 
After movement was permitted, there was migration to Hawaii 
and thence to Canada and the United States. 

Difficult though it is to use safely, this elaborate investigation 
and report is quite indispensable to the international historian 
when dealing with the nineteenth century. It is to be hoped 
that the second volume, which is to contain a series of interpreta- 
tive studies written by scholars in different countries will soon 
appear; for the subject is so full of technical difficulties that 
only a person familiar with the actual organisation of the migra- 
tion statistics of a country can be reasonably sure of giving them 
their correct meaning. A. L. Bow ey. 


Synthetic Economics. By Professor H. L. Moore. Macmillan. 
1929:.. Pp. 1865. 12s.<6d, 


Beyond the work of Professors Moore’ and Schumpeter, there 
is little analysis relating the theories of Walras and Paréto to 
problems of industrial fluctuations. But in this volume Profes- 
sor Moore not only attacks the problems of the dynamics of pric- 
ing, but also those of the statistical derivation of economic 
quantities. The two sets of problems are connected for ‘‘ syn- 
thetic ’’ economics. ‘‘ The criterion of solution in synthetic 
economics is the same as the criterion in synthetic chemistry 
viz. the synthetic reproduction of a compound from previously 
analysed elements’? (p. 164). Professor Moore’s general 
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approach is along Walrasian lines, but the demand, supply, and 
production functions are to be the real functions, obtained 
inductively, not hypothetically as in Walras. The first change 
this introduces is the abandonment of the premise that no pro- 
ducer takes into account his influence on the price of the product. 
Competition is understood to mean only that every economic 
factor seeks a maximum net gain. But this drops the distinc- 
tion between monopoly and competition—the necessary criterion 
being the presence or absence of a ‘‘ price policy ’’—and in a 
monopolistic régime there is no necessary tendency towards an 
equilibrium. 

Professor Moore obtains the general equation to the demand 
curve by expressing elasticity of demand as a constant, or as a 
function of the price of the product, and integrating. The treat- 
ment is then extended to partial elasticity of demand, where the 
demand for the product is regarded as a function of several 
prices. The main advantage of this form is that the equation 
giving the co-efficient of elasticity is obtained directly from the 
equation fitted to the data. The functions are obtained statis- 
tically by the method of trend ratios. Supply is treated in a 
similar manner. The main difficulty in applying this method 
comes from the fact that during the period over which we obtain 
our data, both conditions of supply and of demand shift, and 
the calculated elasticities which result are not the elasticities 
of the curves of static analysis. Nor during the shifting of the 
supply and demand curves can it be expected that their slope 
will remain the same, which leads to a further divergence. The 
functions as obtained statistically cannot, in general, be substi- 
tuted for the functions of the Walrasian analysis. The pro- 
duction functions are obtained by treating partial efficiencies of 
organisation—the ratio of the relative change in total produc- 
tion to the relative change in the total quantity used of the 
particular factor—in a manner analogous to elasticity of demand. 
The proof of the marginal productivity theory thus obtained 
omits the difficulties pointed out by Paréto, and recently by 
Professor Schultz. The technical co-efficients may not be freely 
variable. Professor Moore observes that both Walras and 
Paréto assume that the co-efficients of production are constants 
(p. 88), but this only applies to Walras. In his statistical 
treatment of the productivity theory, Professor Moore substi- 
tutes trend prices for the equilibrium prices postulated in the 
productivity theory. This substitution is not generally justifi- 
able. Some very suggestive ideas are contained in the chapters 
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on moving equilibria and economic oscillations. Professor 
Moore’s analysis is undoubtedly valuable. The use which Pro- 
fessor Schultz makes of it in recent statistical investigations 
alone would show that. But the method of trend ratios is made 
to bear a greater burden than it can really support. 

W. M. ALLEN. 


The Public International Conference. By Norman L. Hill. 
Stanford University Press. 1929. Pp. xit+267. 13s. 6d. 


The first and main part of Professor Hill’s book describes the 
machinery of international public conferences which he divides 
into two categories, those held during peace-time and those held 
to negotiate a peace-treaty. Single chapters are devoted to 
conferences connected with the League of Nations, with other 
permanent organisations, also to semi-public and private inter- 
national conferences respectively. It need hardly be said that, 
in so short a space, so vast a field can be covered only sum- 
marily. Moreover, this treatment has the unfortunate effect of 
reducing a living and intensely significant organism to a heap 
of inanimate and dry-as-dust bones. No analytical description 
of the structure of the international conference can be really 
satisfactory outside the framework of a synthetic portrait of the 
whole. 

But, with this defect, the summary forms a useful and clear 
introduction to the subject. The interposition of a third cate- 
gory of ‘‘ semi-public ’’ does not altogether dispose of the difh- 
culties of distinguishing between public and private conferences. 
In ‘‘ semi-public conferences,’’ according to Professor Hill, ‘‘ it 
is the practice to provide a measure of governmental control or 
participation without at the same time depriving the assemblage 
of a large element of private management and initiative.’’ This 
definition does not carry us very far across the ‘‘ No Man’s 
Land ”’ between recognised public and private conferences. The 
international lawyer looks to the constitutional basis of the 
meeting, the appointing authority and the credentials and 
powers of the delegates. But the changing environment of 
international society and the growing complexity of inter- 
national relations, the inevitable discretion left to administra- 
tive authorities and the potential force of vocational interests 
are rapidly destroying the utility and validity of these criteria. 
Legally, the meetings of the International Criminal Police Com- 
mission are the private assemblies of a ‘‘ private’ inter- 
national organisation, although the delegates are the criminal 
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police officials of the several national police administrations and 
their resolutions form future administrative practice. Again, 
the Baltic and White Seas Conference of Shipowners is a “‘ pri- 
vate ’’ organisation although in practice it regulates in detail 
conditions for shipping and commerce in those waters. 

The invention of the category of ‘‘ semi-public ’’ conferences 
only begs a number of questions of the first importance. What 
is to be the legal status of expert, non-diplomatic organisations ? 
What relation exists betwen so-called private and so-called 
public international institutions ? How far does the doctrine— 
that the diplomatic conference alone can bind States—adequately 
explain ‘‘ public ’’ international relations ? 

The last three chapters are devoted to a discussion of the 
problems of publicity, unanimous and majority-voting, the 
official language and to the suggestion of limitations to the utility 
of the international conference as a method for the conduct of 
international relations. Professor Hill succinctly restates many 
of the arguments heard on both sides in connection with these 
problems, but he breaks little fresh ground. 

The practice of post-war diplomacy suggests that the comfort- 
able distinction between expert and: diplomat is no longer valid. 
Charm without knowledge is no qualification for the modern 
negotiator. Delegations to international conferences are increas- 
ingly composed of a strong section, if not a majority, of experts, 
armed with full powers. It is difficult, then, to agree that the 
scope of the international conference is limited to the enunciation 
of broad general principles, by reason of the ‘‘ difficulty of 
obtaining expert opinion on technical issues.’’ The remedy lies 
not in a restriction of application, but in adequate preparation, as 
the fiasco of the Coolidge Three-Power Conference and the 
success of the two recent Hague Conferences for Reparations 
demonstrated. 

The progress towards the acceptance of the majority-vote is 
also under-estimated. Exceptions to the rule of unanimity 
within the organisation of the League of Nations are cited to the 
number of seven in the Assembly and thirteen in the Council. 
Professor Hill comments that, ‘‘ for the most part the exceptions 
that have been created to the rule of unanimous consent em- 
brace such matters as the election of officers, the settlement of 
disputes, methods of procedure and the administration of terri- 
tory. They are affairs where delay would cause annoyance and 
vital interests are not concerned.’’ This conclusion is hardly 
substantiated by the history of League elections and the practice 
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of the Council of taking a procedural decision by majority-vote 
either to seek an advisory opinion of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice or to appoint a commission of inquiry in 
cases of dispute. Amongst non-League organisations the 
Universal Postal Congress works by majority-decision, both in 
plenary session and in committee. 


S. H. BAILey. 


The Union of Moldavia and Wallachia. By W. G. East. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1929. Pp. xit220. 7s.6d. 


Among the subject nationalities which strove to escape from 
Turkish domination, in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
the Rumanians had in a way the most difficult task. In the 
Metternichian era, a small people could have little hope of 
acquiring freedom by peaceful means. Yet rebellion was risky 
for the Rumanians. They were placed between two autocratic 
empires which looked upon themselves as the rightful heirs to 
any province that fell away from the Sultan’s lands ; and violent 
disturbances at their frontiers only gave them a pretext for 
intervening, as the mentors of law and order; and, if possible, 
on that plea to stay. It almost looked as if the Rumanians 
would only escape subjection to suffer partition. Even Voltaire 
made light of such a possible dénouement. He wrote to Cathe- 
rine II in 1769 that, if he were Emperor of the Romans, ‘‘Bosnia 
and Servia would soon see me, and afterwards I would come and 
beg dinner of you at Sophia, or at Philippopolis in Roumania 
(sic), after which we would partition in friendly fashion.’’ For- 
tunately for the Rumanians, their awkward geographical position 
was not without its advantages. In the first place, it made of 
them the natural guardians of the economically important delta 
of the Danube; and secondly, being placed between the Aus- 
trian, Russian, and Ottoman Empires, the Rumanian provinces 
were useful to western Europe as a wedge to drive between the 
growing impotence of the last and the correspondingly swelling 
ambitions of the first and second. But for that momentary 
confluence of Rumanian interests with those of the western 
Powers—and as much with those of the Powers which wanted 
to preserve the Turkish empire as with those of the Powers 
which were resigned to its fall, though not for the benefit of 
Austria and Russia—the Rumanian provinces would inevitably 
have suffered the fate of Poland. In fact, their national aspira- 
tions, fanned by the events of 1848, found themselves allied to 
the European interests which found expression in the Crimean 
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War. The question of what future constitution of the Rumanian 
Principalities would satisfy those allied, but by no means agreed, 
interests occupied the Paris conferences of 1856 and 1858. 

It is the story of the discussions and negotiations relating 
to that issue which Mr. East describes and, one should add, 
illuminates with the aid of fresh material derived from unpub- 
lished sources in the archives of the Foreign Office and of the 
Public Record Office. He brings out with great force the extra- 
ordinary admixture of sentiment and policy which underlay 
those discussions ; each Power—and sometimes each representa- 
tive of a Power—was actuated by every possible bias and aim, 
except one: the wishes and needs of the populations concerned. 
Under such conditions the methods employed never emerged 
from the usual burrows of diplomatic intrigue; and the result, 
after great delay, was a ponderous compromise which the Ruma- 
nians themselves almost at once kicked to pieces in the face 
of the baffled but discordant Concert of Europe. That was the 
lame outcome of two years of an argument which at one point 
nearly caused a conflict between England and France. 

Mr. East’s study is therefore of far more than local interest. 
As a contribution to modern Rumanian history it is useful and 
readable ; but it is also valuable material for the study of inter- 
national methods of discussion and settlement in the pre-League- 
of-Nations era. The hollowness of that system is shown up 
with incisive finality in the dispatch (preserved in the French 
archives) which the French commissary in the Principalities, 
Baron de Talleyrand, addressed to Thouvenel, the French am- 
bassador to Constantinople. ‘‘ After innumerable visits,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ bitter-sweet talks and drafts mutually blue-pencilled 
and amended, it became clear that we would never agree on 
what we should say. It was then that the bright idea came up 
that we should agree to say nothing, and this is the argument 
which I will submit to-morrow to my colleagues for their appro- 
val: ‘The divan has expressed four political wishes, with 
regard to which the Commission has no mandate to make a pro- 
nouncement ; the Commission is concerned merely with internal 
questions, on which the divan has refused to say what it wants.’ 
Ergo, ... work from our point of view=o! Et voila, what we 
came to do here.”’ 

Mr. East, it will be seen, has had the good luck, or the good 
sense, to pick up one of the most revealing incidents in the 
history of European diplomacy, and he gives of it an account 
that is detached, instructive, and well substantiated. Some 
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minor errors are obviously due to the bias or mistakes of the 
people whose dispatches he has used. There is no solid 
ground, however, for the suggestion that the monastic estates 
were secularised at the instance of Russia (p. 18); in fact 
that measure was delayed because of Russian opposition, which 
is only what one would expect, in view of the strong influence 
which the Church exercised on Russian policy right up to the 
collapse of the empire. And the statement concerning the 
cession of the Banat to Austria (p. 10) apparently rests on a 
confusion. What is now currently spoken of as ‘“‘ the Banat ”’ 
is the Banat of Temeswar, ceded to Austria at. the Treaty of 
Passarowitz, but that province was never part of the Rumanian 
Principalities. | Oltenia, known at the time as the Banat of 
Severin (which is perhaps what Mr. East has in mind), was, 
however, only in Austrian possession till 1739. 
D. MiTRany. 
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mans. 7s. 6d. 160 pp. 

W. A. CARROTHERS: Emigration from. the British Isles. P. S. King. 
I5S. 328 pp. 

S. D. Cote: Insurance Law. (Second Edition.) Effingham Wilson. 
6s. 169 pp. 

R. Mc. G. Dawson: The Civil Service of Canada. Oxford. 16s. 266 pp. 

Lupwic DENNY: America Conquers Britain. Knopf. 12s. 6d, 429 pp. 

R. W. Dunn: Labour and Automobiles. 6s. 224 pp. 

R. A. Eastwoop: The Contract of Sale of Goods. 3s. 6d. 120 pp. 

P. Ernzic: The Bank for International Settlements. Macmillan. 


7S) 6004. 170 Dp: 
OLIVER ELTON: Chekhov. (The Taylorian Lecture 1929.) Oxford. 


2S. 24 pp. 

K. G. FENnELON : Transport Co-ordination. P. S. King. 6s. 142 pp. 

C. J. Foreman : Efficiency and Scarcity Profits. University of Chicago 
Press. 18s. 343 Ppp. ' 

A. Fossat1 : Carestia del 1816-17. Giappichelli, Torino, L.15. 133 pp. 

N. M. Fove.: Economia e Corporativismo. S.A.T.E. 85 pp. 

H. T-N. GAITSKELL: Chartism. (W.E.A. Outlines.) Boards, 2s.; Paper 
Covers, 1s. 89 pp. ; 

L. Gancemr: Lineamenti di letteratura finanziaria. Fratelli Treves. 
Editori. L. 40. 540 pp. 

G, Garrett: The American Omen. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 259 pp. 

B. Geric : The Open Door and the Mandates System. Allen & Unwin. 
10s. 236 pp. 
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V. N. GHosHaL: Hindu Revenue System. University of Calcutta. 
313 . 

Ge: Saeee : Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy. 4th Edition. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 218 pp. 

ISABEL GRUBB: Quakerism and Industry Before 1800. Williams & 
Norgate. 8s. 6d. 72 pp. ; 

J. ALEXANDER GuNnN: The Problem of Time. Allen & Unwin. 16s. 
460 pp. 

F. H. Hankins: An Introduction to the Study of Society. 178. 760 pp. 

J. S. Hecut : Unsolved Problems: National and International. Jarrolds. 
16s. 288 pp. 

J. A. Hopson: Wealth and Life. Macmillan. 15s. 489 pp. 

A. H. Hurst: The Bread of Britain. Oxford University. 2s. 6d. 79 pp. 

Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta: Report 1928. M. P, Gandhi. 
603 pp. 

Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry : Monograph 
on Common Salt. Gandhi. 3s. 6d. 228 pp. 

Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University, U.S.A.: The Labor 
Banking Movement in the United States. 376 pp. 

Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University, U.S.A. : Memoran- 
dum: Age Limitations in Industry. (Litho printed.) 34 pp. 

*A. B. KeitH: The Sovereignty of the British Dominions. Macmillan. 
18s. 524 pp. 

JoHN LAIRD: The Idea of Value. Cambridge University. 18s. 384 pp. 

ELIZABETH LAMOND (edited by the late): A Discourse of the Common 
Weal of this Realm of England. Cambridge University Press. 
6s. 208 pp. 

W.N. Loucks: The Philadelphia Plan of Home Financing. Institute 
for Research in Land Economics and Public Utilities (Chicago). 
$1.50. 67 pp. 

L. S. Lyon: Hand-to-Mouth Buying. Brookings Institution. 18s. 
487 pp. 

VIRGIL MADGEARU: Rumania’s New Economic Policy. P. S. King. 
5s. 63 pp. 

LAURIE MaGnus: The Jews in the Christian Era. Benn. 15s. 432 pp. 

Str BERNARD MALLET and C. O. GrorGE: British Budgets. Second 
Series : 1913-14 to 1920-21. 20S. 410 pp. 

O. A. Marti: Economic Causes of the Reformation in England. Mac- 
millan. ros. 6d. 254 pp. 

*KINGSLEY MARTIN: French Liberal Thought in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. 16s, -313 pp. 

*H. L. Moore: Synthetic Economics. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 186 pp. 

Grorcio Mortara: Prospettive Economiche, 1930. Universita Bocconi 
di Milano. L. 50. 551 pp. 

Davip Murray: Chapters in the History of Bookkeeping, Account- 

_ ancy, and Commercial Arithmetic. Jackson, Wylie & Co. is. 
519 PP- 

J. W. Nispet: A Case for Laissez-Faire. P. S. King. 7s. 6d. 245 pp. 

J. E. PARTING : Railroad Purchasing and the Business Cycle. Brookings 
Institution. 14s. 309 pp. 

ALFRED PETERS: Technische und dkonomische Rationalitat. G. A. 
Gloeckner. Rm. 4. 66 pp. 
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A. E. PowELL: The Flow Theory of Economics. P. S. King. 5s. 
97 PP- 

W. Prion: Die Preisbildung an der Weltpapierborse. Duncker & 
Humblot. Rm. 11. 250 pp. 

*J. H. Ratston: International Arbitration from Athens to Locarno. 
Stanford University Press. 23s. 417 pp. 

R. D. RicHarps: The Early History of Banking in England. PSS 
King. 15s. 319 pp. 

GAETANO SERINO: Seritti di Economia Marittima. Luigi Loffredo. 
L. 7%. 114 pp. 

OTHMAR SPANN: Types of Economic Theory. Allen & Unwin. ros. 6d. 
311 pp. 

*L. DupLEY Stamp: Asia. Methuen. 27s. 6d. 616 pp. 

H.M. Stationery Office : Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom 
for Each of Fifteen Years (1913 and 1915 to 1928). 6s. 6d. 387 pp. 

Jutes Toutain: The Economic Life of the Ancient World. Kegan 
Paul. 16s. 361 pp. 

A. J. ToynsEE: Survey of International Affairs 1928. Oxford 
University. 21s. 506 pp. 

L. Urwick : The Meaning of Rationalisation. Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 160 pp. 

W. J. Weston: A Textbook of Economics. Pitman, 10s. 6d. 450 pp. 

J. W. WHEELER-BENNEIT: Documents on International Affairs 1928. 
Oxford University. 12s. 6d, 254 pp. 

A. N. WHITEHEAD: Process and Reality. Cambridge University. 18s. 


509 PP- 
G. L. Woop: The Tasmanian Environment. Robertson & Mullens, 3s. 


107 pp. 
C. C. ZimmMERMAN: (Minnesota Bulletin 255.) Incomes and Expendi- 


tures of Minnesota Farm and City Families 1927-8. University 
Farm. St. Paul. 50 pp. 


Periodicals, Reviews and Reports 


Agricultural Economics Society. Proceedings of London and Cam- 
bridge Conferences. Agricultural Economics Society. 2s. 6d. 

Bank of Poland. Bulletin 1929. No. 8. 

Banque Nationale du Royaume de Yugoslavie. Bulletin Trimestriel. 
No. 3. 1929. 

Barometro Economico. Rome. Jan. 1930. 

Bulletin of British Library of Political and Economic Science. Sept., 
Dec. 1929. 

Commercio. Rome. Oct., Nov., Dec. 1929; Jan. 1930. Index. 

Cotton and Finance. Bombay. Oct., Nov., Dec. 1929; Jan. 1930. 

Directory of Societies and Organisations in Great Britain concerned 
with the Study of International Affairs. Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 1s. 6d. 

Economia. Rome. Sept., Oct., Nov. 1929; Jan. 1930. 
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Economic Record. Australia and New Zealand. Nov. 1929. 

Economic Statistics for the U.S.S.R. Oct., Dec. 1929; Jan. 1930. 

Giornale degli Economisti. Sept., Oct., Nov. 1929. 

Import and Export List 1929. H.M. Stationery Office. gd. 

Indian Cotton. Review of Season 1928-9. Bombay. 

Indian Journal of Economics. Allahabad. Oct. 1929. 

Kyoto University. Economic Review. July 1929. 

Labour Gazette. Bombay. Vol. IX, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. Index to Vol. VIII. 

La Riforma Sociale. Turin. Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 1929. 

Milano. Nov., Dec. 1929. 

Milano. Annuario Storico Statistico 1924-5. 

Nuovi Studi di Diritto, Economia e Politica. July-Aug., Sept.-Oct., 
Nov.-Dec. 1929. 

Reparation Commission. Official Documents XXIIA. H.M.S.O. 3s. 

Rivista de Ciencias Econémicas, Buenos Ayres. Sept., Oct. 1929. 

Royal Commission on Local Government. Final Report. H.M.S.O. 3s. 

Social Service Review. University of Chicago. Vol. I, Nos. 2, 3; Vol. 
II, Nos. 1; 3,.4; Vol. III, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Sociological Review. Oct. 1929; Jan. 1930. 

Stable Money Association. New York City. Bulletin No. 1. 

Twentieth Report of Commissioners of H.M.’s Customs and Excise. 
H.M.S.O. 3s. 6d. 

Wirtschaftlicher Ratgeber. Berlin. Dec. 14th, 1929. 

The World’s Health. Oct., Dec. 1929. 


School Notes 


The School records with regret the death of the Honourable Sir 
John Cockburn, K.C.M.G., M.D., Vice-Chairman of the Court of 
Governors since 1903. 


STAFF 


The following members of Staff relinquish their appointments at 
the School : 

Professor H. C. Gutteridge, Sir Ernest Cassel Professor of Com- 
mercial and Industrial Law, resigns as from July 31st, 1930, in order to 
accept a Law Lectureship at the University of Cambridge. 

Professor F. R. M, de Paula, Sir Ernest Cassel Professor of 
Accountancy and Business Methods, resigned his Chair as from 
December 31st, 1929, in order to accept an appointment as a Financial 
Director of Dunlops. 

Professor A. W. Reed, Professor of English Language and Literature, 
resigns his part-time appointment at the School as from July 31st, 
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1930, in order to accept the full-time Chair of English Language and 
Literature at King’s College, London. 

Professor E. A. Westermarck, Martin White Professor of Sociology, 
retires as from June 2gth, 1930, under the University Regulations 
with regard to age of retirement. 

Mr. H. J. S. Jenkins, Assistant Lecturer in English Law, resigned 
as from December 31st, 1929, in order to accept a Law Lectyreship 
and Fellowship at New College, Oxford. 

The University of Chicago has conferred the honorary degree of 
LL.D. on Sir William Beveridge, Director of the School. 

The Victoria University, Manchester, will confer the honorary degree 
of Lit.D. on Mr. R. H. Tawney, Reader in Economic History, at its 
forthcoming Jubilee celebrations. 

The degree of D.Sc. (Economics) has been conferred by the Univer- 
sity on Mrs. Vera Anstey, for a thesis entitled The Economic Develop- 
ment of India. 
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On the Elasticity of Demand for Income 
in Terms of Effort 


By Proressor LioneL RopBIns 
(Professor of Political Economy in the University of London) 


1. It is a generally accepted proposition of theoretical 
economics that the effects of a change in the terms on which 
incomes from work can be obtained depend upon the elasticity 
of demand for income in terms of effort.’ If the elasticity of 
demand for income in terms of effort is greater than unity, then 
the effects of a tax or a fall in wage rates will be a diminution 
of work done and the effects of a bounty or a rise in wage rates 
will be an increase in work done. If it is less than unity, then 
the opposite movements are to be expected. 

2. These propositions are capable of demonstration by the 
familiar geometrical constructions of either (a) unit or (b) integral 
demand curves. ‘The only difference between the constructions 
relevant here and those of commodity price analysis is that the 
prices exhibited will be, not money, but effort prices. 

(a) Thus, if we employ the unit demand apparatus, we measure 
quantity of income demanded along O X and the effort price of 
income along O Y. The curve d d' exhibits the conditions of 
demand, and the quantity of work done for any given income 
will be shown by a rectangle formed by erecting perpendiculars 
on O X and O Y to cut any point of equilibrium (P) in dd’. 
If e.g. the effort price of income is O E, then the quantity of 
income which will be earned will be OI,, and the amount of 
work done will be O E, P, I,. 

The effects of a change in the terms on which income 
can be obtained can be shown by shifting E. Let us suppose 
for instance the imposition of a uniform income-tax which shifts 
E from E, to E,. Then the quantity of income earned will shift 


1 See Dalton, Public Finance, Second Edition, pp. 100-108, or Robert- 
son, Banking Policy and the Price Level, Chapters I and II passim. It. is 
possible, of course, to reformulate this proposition in terms of the elasticity 
of supply of effort, and for some purposes it is convenient to do so. But 
there is much to be said for exhibiting all psychological variables as pheno- 
mena of demand. See Wicksteed, Commonsense of Political Economy, Book 
II, Chapter IV, and ‘‘ The Scope and Method of Political Economy,” Econo- 
mic Journal, 1913, pp. I Seq. 
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to I, and the change in the amount of work done will be shown 
by the difference between E, P, I, O and E, P, I, O. If in this 
region dd? shows an elasticity greater than one this difference 
will be negative (i.e. less work will be done). If it is less than 
one the difference will be positive (i.e. more work will be done). 


Effort Price per Unit of Income 


v Li sted, X 
Quantily of Income 


(b) The integral apparatus shows the same result with even 
greater clarity. Along O X we continue to measure quantity of 
income. Along O Y, however, we measure the total amounts 
of effort which will be expended for different quantities of income. 
(That is to say, what was a rectangle on the unit apparatus 
has become a line on this apparatus.) Od is the total demand 
curve. The terms on which income can be obtained will 
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evidently be an angular magnitude, the tangent of the angle 
G, OX. Thus in the case depicted if the terms on which income 
can be obtained are represented by tan G, O X we get equili- 
brium at P, with OI,, income earned for an expenditure of 
OE, effort. 


Now suppose a tax imposed. We may represent this by 


nn 


Quantety of Effort 


aes Laan X 
Quantuly of Income 


swinging O G to the left. (To get OI, before, it was necessary 
to expend I, P, effort. Now it is necessary to expend I, Q,.) 
Equilibrium is re-established at P, with OI, income earned 
and O E, income expended. Since, in this region, O d shows an 
elasticity less than unity, O E, is greater than O E, (i.e. more 
work is done). 

3. The propositions thus analysed are purely formal in 
character. They explain what will happen if the conditions of 
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demand are of a certain nature. To discover what the conditions 
of demand are in any particular case, it is generally supposed 
that we must rely upon observation. We cannot predict a prion 
what the effects of a change in taxation or of a change in wage 
rates will be; we must ascertain the probable elasticity of de- 
mand for income in terms of effort of the taxpayers or wage- 
earners concerned. 

4. In recent years, however, propositions have been advanced 
which suggest that formal analysis enables us to predict that 
the elasticity of demand in the case of effort demand for income 
must always be less than unity—that is to say that the 
imposition of a tax will always have the effect of making a man 
work more, and a rise in his wage rates will always make him 
work less. If these propositions were true, they would obviously 
be of the highest practical importance—the effect on output of 
higher taxation need have no terrors for needy Chancellors of 
the Exchequer—and since they have been advanced by autho- 
rities no less eminent than Professor Pigou and Professor 
Knight, they clearly deserve the very closest attention. 

5. The arguments of both the authorities mentioned involve 
in one form or another implicit appeal to the ‘‘ law ’’or assump- 
tion of the declining marginal utility of units of income. 
Now prima facie it is difficult to see how this ‘‘law’’ or assumption 
justifies the inferences which appear to be based on it. The 
assumption that, as income increases, the utility to an individual 
of additional units declines, justifies us indeed in inferring 
that the curve which exhibits the condition of demand for income 
in terms of effort will slope downwards, but it does not seem to 
justify the assumption that this curve must always cut a rect- 
angular hyperbola negatively (i.e. that it must show an elasticity 
less than one at all reaches). The assumption or ‘‘ law’? lays 
it down that the final degree of utility diminishes, but it does 
not prima facie say anything about the rate of diminution. 

6. But let us examine more closely the actual arguments 
concerned. Professor Knight’s is the more general and will 
be taken first. 

Professor Knight’s argument concerns the effect of a change 
in wage rates. ‘‘In so far as men act rationally,’ he argues,” 
‘* . , they will at a higher rate divide their time between wage 
earning and non-industrial uses in such a way as to earn more 
money but to work fewer hours.’?’ And he justifies this 
proposition by the following reasoning. ‘‘ Suppose that at a 

2 Risk, Uncertainty, and Profit, pp. 117-18. 
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higher rate per hour or per piece, a man previously at the perfect 
equilibrium adjustment works as before and earns a proportion- 
ately higher income. When, now, he goes to spend the extra 
money, he will naturally want to siceca te his expenditure for 
many commodities consumed and to take on some new ones. To 
divide his resources in such a way as to preserve equal 
importance of equal expenditures in all fields he must evidently 
lay out part of his new funds for increased leisure; i.e. buy 
back some of his working time or spend some of his money by 
the process of not earning it.’’ 

At first sight the argument appears overwhelmingly, 
convincing, sufficient even to overcome the reflection of common- 
sense that, if it were true, it would follow that it would always 
be futile to offer rational men permanently higher wages if it 
was desired to elicit a permanently increased supply of work. 
But closer inspection seems to reveal a flaw. Professor Knight’s 
argument assumes that the prices of the commodities constituting 
real income are unaltered. This is presumably true so far as 
money prices are concerned. But the relevant conception in 
this connection is not money price but effort price, and a change 
in the rate at which money income can be earned, money prices 
remaining constant, constitutes a change in the effort price of 
commodities. The money price is the same but the effort price 
is diminished. And, that being the case, the question whether 
more or less effort is expended on commodities is obviously still 
an open one. It depends on the elasticity of demand for income 
in terms of effort. 

This may sound abstract, but if it is thought of in concrete 
terms, it becomes very simple. If real income be conceived as 
consisting of a flow of one commodity, say, bananas, and the pro- 
cess of producing bananas as an exchange of effort for income, 
then it is surely clear that, if for some reason the effort price of 
bananas (real income) diminishes (a change equivalent to a 
rise in money wage rates), it is entirely a matter of elasticity of 
demand for bananas (real income) whether more or less effort 
is given for them, just as, if the money price of bananas changes, 
it is entirely a matter of elasticity whether more or less money 
is given for them. 

The same objection can be put yet another way. In Professor 
Knight’s example leisure is purchased by sacrificing income. 
We may therefore conceive—as he does—of a real income price 
of leisure. Now when the money rate of wages rises (commodity 
prices remaining the same) the real income price of leisure (the 
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cost of leisure in terms of real income sacrificed) rises. And 
when the price of leisure (or anything else) rises it is not at 
all clear that more will be bought even out of an increased real 
income. Again it is all a matter of elasticity. 

7. Professor Pigou’s proposition’ relates to the effect of a 
tax on the willingness to work of an individual. ‘‘ Since a part 
of his income is taken away, the last unit of income will be 
desired more urgently than the last unit of income that would 
have been left to him if there had been no taxation. But 
the last unit of energy that he devotes to work will not affect 
him differently from what it did, consequently there will be a 
tendency for him to work a little harder. . . .’ Elsewhere this 
is put even more succinctly. ‘‘ Since income is taken away from 
taxpayers the marginal utility of money to them is raised 
but the marginal disutility of work is unchanged. Hence, unless 
they are somehow impeded, they will increase the amount of 
work done.’’* 

With very great deference it is submitted that this mode of 
argument proves much too much. This can be seen very 
readily if the argument be made completely general. 

Suppose a man to be in receipt of a constant flow of exchange- 
able goods of any sort, say, corn. (The constant flow here is 
equivalent to the constant flow of disposable time which is as- 
sumed when variations in the supply of work are being con- 
sidered.) Suppose that he is in the habit of exchanging some 
of this corn for a constant flow of some other kind of goods, say, 
coal (the constant flow of coal procured is equivalent to the 
constant flow of real income which can be earned by exchanging 
time for product). Suppose now that a tax is imposed which 
makes the price of coal higher (i.e. which makes the effort 
price of real income higher), would Professor Pigou acquiesce 
in an argument which ran as follows? The marginal utility of 
coal (real income) is now greater. But the marginal disutility 
of parting with corn (time) is unchanged. He will therefore, 
unless impeded, part with more corn (time). Such an argument 
seems plainly fallacious : it implies that the elasticity of demand 
for any commodity is less than unity. But in what way is it 
different from the argument on which Professor Pigou is relying? 

Is it not clear that the relevant circumstance in the case of 
the imposition of a tax or the raising of a, price is the change 
in the terms on which exchange is possible? The marginal 


3 Economics of Welfare (First Edition), p. 593. 
4 Public Finance, pp. 83-4. 
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utility of real income (or the single good) changes with changes 
in the quantity possessed as before. It is the terms on which 
income (or the single good) can be obtained which alter and 
it is the magnitude of this change together with the rate at which 
the utility of income diminishes which determines the nature of 
the new equilibrium. The flaw in Professor Pigou’s argument 
seems to be due to an ambiguity in the expression ‘‘ marginal 
utility ’’ used in this connection. If a tax is imposed the utility 
of the marginal unit of income will rise, but the utility of the 
income derived from a unit of work at the original point of 
equilibrium may rise or fall, for it depends on the rate of 
exchange as well as on the utility of the marginal unit.25 When 
the price of anything rises, we are entitled, if we assume 
diminishing marginal utility, to infer that, in all but exceptional 
cases, less of the commodity will be bought. But we are not 
entitled to infer that more money (or more effort) will necessarily 
be spent on it. 

8. If these considerations are valid we are left with the 
conclusion, reached earlier, that any attempt to predict the effect 
of a change in the terms on which income is earned must 
proceed by inductive investigation of elasticities. The attempt 
to narrow the limit of possible elasticities by a priori reasoning 
must be held to have broken down. 


5 Mr. Hicks, to whom I am greatly indebted for assistance in framing 
the above criticism, has formulated the point symbolically thus : 


If u=Utility of income earned, 

v=Disutility of work done, 

‘x=Amount of work done, _ 

y=Amount of income received, 
then in equilibrium “°— If the same amount of work is done, then < 
remains unchanged, but Fa may vary in either direction; for a =, =. 
= must increase but 2 must diminish, and the change in “ will therefore 
y 


depend on their relation, i.e. on the elasticity of demand for income.— 


Q. E. D. 
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Notes on the International Bank and 
the Creation of Credit 


By P. BaRREtTT WHALE. 


(Sir Ernest Cassel Lecturer in Commerce in the University of 
London.) 


1. The following notes represent an attempt to analyse the 
possibilities of the new International Bank influencing the volume 
of credit and the level of prices throughout the gold standard 
world. They are inspired by reading Dr. Einzig’s book’ and 
a collection of German articles published by the Frankfurter 
Zeitung.” The former holds that the Bank for International 
Settlements will have the same kind of capacity to create deposits 
by lending as a national banking system, with all the checks 
which limit the latter removed ; he therefore sees the possibility 
of an ‘‘ avalanche ”’ of inflation. The German writers, on the 
other hand, regard the scope for credit creation by the B.I.S. 
as extremely narrow. In part this difference of view is ex- 
plained by differences in the cases contemplated. The German 
articles are based on the recommendations of the Young Com- 
mittee and not on the more elastic statutes later adopted: they 
seem also to be more concerned with the immediate position as 
determined by existing central bank regulations. But it should 
be useful to formulate these different assumptions clearly. Dr. 
Hinzig seems to me to be not always fully aware of what is 
implied in his view of the credit resources of the B.I.S., and 
to make suggestions appropriate only on another set of assump- 
tions when he is discussing its interest policy. 

My own discussion is in general terms and makes no attempt 
to forecast what changes will actually be made in the law and 
practice of the central banks. 

2. One may begin by asserting that the possibilities of credit 
creation by the B.I.S. depend upon the extent to which the 
national central banks are prepared to treat balances with the 
B.I.S. as part of their reserves in place of gold. This may be 


1 The Bank for International Settlements. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
2 Die Reparationsbank. (Articles by Hahn, Neisser, Palyi, and others.) 
Frankfurter Societaéts-Druckerie. Rm. 1.80. 
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made plainer by examining the matter first on the two extreme 
hypotheses : (a) that all national central banks regards B.L.S. 
balances as good as gold without limit ; and (b) that none of the 
national central banks are prepared to do this to any appreciable 
extent. 

3. On the former hypothesis, the position of the B.I.S. in rela- 
tion to the national central banks is obviously analogous to that 
of any national central bank in relation to the other domestic 
banks of its system. There would, however, be differences in 
favour of the liberty of action of the B.I.S. Firstly, it would 
not be limited as gold standard national central banks are by the 
policy of other banks of like status—the B.I.S. would stand on a 
plane of its own. Secondly it would not be concerned with the 
necessity of providing extra supplies of cash pari passu with 
extensions of credit. Credit transfers would suffice for inter- 
national payments, and so far as intra-national cash require- 
ments are concerned, these could be met by the issue of notes 
against B.I.S. credit—ex hypothesi equivalent to gold. The 
two fundamental checks on the expansion of credit by national 
central banks being inoperative in the case of the B.I.S., the 
latter would have unlimited scope to extend credit in the absence 
of legal regulation. An expansion of credit on the part of the 
B.I.S. might be counteracted, in-part or whole, so far as its 
effect on world prices is concerned by an increase in the reserve 
percentages of the national central banks; but there would be 
limits to the scope of such counter-measures, analogous to the 
limitations of a policy of sterilising redundant gold supplies. 
The retention in principle of the gold standard would impose 
practically no check on the B.I.S. On the assumption made, it 
is unlikely that the internal circulation of gold would be con- 
tinued in any country : and gold would no longer be required for 
the settlement of international payments. At a point when the 
monetary stocks of gold were almost exhausted as a result of 
universal inflation, some anxiety might begin to be felt. But 
this point is too remote for it to be necessary to consider the 
situation then arising. 

4. The second hypothesis presents us with a very different 
state of affairs. The B.I.S. is to deal primarily with central 
banks, and if these do not regard B.I.S. balances as equivalent 
to money or gold, the B.I.S. can only make loans to them by 
giving them gold or gold claims on other national central banks. 
It could lend to some what others had already lent to it, but it 
could not lend transferable claims on itself. In effect the one 
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important function of the B.I.S.—apart from the special Repara- 
tions functions—would be to increase the international mobility 
of short term balances. 

To illustrate the possibilities of the case more fully, let us 
suppose that central bank A (representing here the whole money 
market at A) has a claim to gold on central bank B; and further 
that Bank A does not really need the gold and would make 
little or no use of it. Of course it has long been possible and 
common in such a case for bank A, or the market it represents, 
to lend such a claim either to B itself or to some other centre 
on which B has a claim. But suppose bank A would be un- 
willing to do this directly, yet would be willing to deposit its 
claim on B with the B.I.S. Then the B.I.S. would either hold 
the claim without exercising it, or would lend it to a central 
bank C, whose market has a payment to make to B’s market. 
In the latter case the external claim on B becomes eventually 
an internal claim. In both cases a loss of gold is avoided, in 
one case by B, in the other case by C. Of course the relief 
given to B or C is only temporary. If there is a permanent 
cause for the unfavourable balance of payments, it must be 
counteracted by a national restriction of credit. But the reduced 
risk of losing gold when conditions are temporarily unfavourable 
and in the interval before a policy of restriction becomes fully 
effective, might lead to an all-round reduction of gold reserves. 
It is only in this way, and by using its moral influence against 
gold hoarding, that the B.I.S. could influence world prices on 
this second assumption. 

5. The different cases resulting from the two assumptions may 
be expected to call for different decisions in matters of B.LS. 
policy. Adopting the first hypothesis again, the B.I.S. would 
probably become an important holder of gold (it might hold the 
gold under earmark with other banks, but this is economically 
equivalent to holding it in its own vaults), and this would appear 
to be a satisfactory development. But it would seem very un- 
desirable that any rule should be laid down with regard to the 
B.1.S. reserve ratio. Any such rule would be absolutely arbi- 
trary and would be almost certain to prove either superfluous 
or unduly restrictive. I think it would be agreed that the only 
reasonable criterion for the credit policy of the B.I.S. in this 
case would be the trend of world prices. This then should 
determine the general rate of interest charged by the B.IS., 
although there might be some discrimination between one borrow- 
ing central bank and another. 
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On the second assumption, it would be definitely desirable in 
the circumstances likely to exist that the B.I.S. should so far 
as possible dispense with a gold reserve. Whatever reserve it is 
necessary to keep reduces the net economy of gold which the 
B.I.S. may bring about, and the possibility of the B.1.S. actually 
making a net addition to the monetary demand for gold has to 
be guarded against. With regard to interest policy, since the 
credit operations of the B.I.S. would consist in this case in 
transferring claims upon particular national markets, Dr. Ein- 
zig’s suggestion that rates should vary with those prevailing in 
the market concerned seems in place here. 

6. These two hypotheses represent the extreme possibilities. 
One can say with safety that the first will not be realised in 
practice for many years, if ever. The second, on the other hand, 
may correspond very closely with the facts of the immediate 
future. Those who expect great achievements of the Inter- 
national Bank may look, however, for the development of a 
condition of affairs falling between the two extreme cases. These 
intermediate possibilities must now be examined. 

7. Perhaps the most obvious case to consider first is that in 
which the various national central banks agree to substitute 
balances with the B.I.S. for the other foreign exchange reserves 
which they have been holding in recent times. So far as I can 
see, this would make no difference to the total volume of credit in 
the world, although it might be accompanied by some change 
in the distribution of the total. 

The optimists may hope, however, that the central banks will 
go further than this in treating B.I.S. balances as part of their 
reserves. We have to consider then the general case in which 
the national central banks. are prepared to hold part of their . 
reserves in B.I.S. balances and the remainder in gold. The 
proportions are unknown, and may vary from case to case; some 
central banks may refuse to count anything but gold as reserve 
(perhaps be unable by law to do otherwise). But at any time 
one may suppose that there is an average proportion for all the 
central banks of the gold standard world taken together (includ- 
ing in the computation the central banks which do not count 
B.1.S. balances as reserves). In these circumstances inter- 
national gold movements will continue to take place; and the 
B.I.S. will clearly need to maintain a gold reserve and pay 
attention to its size. At any time, one may suppose that the 
B.1L.S. will regard a certain proportion of reserve to liabilities 
as safe and reasonable. 
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These proportions being given, we have an analogy between 
the position of the B.I.S. and that of the ordinary deposit banks 
within a domestic credit system—the proportion of gold to B.I.S. 
credit in the reserves of the central banks corresponding with the 
proportion of currency to bank balances in individual money 
holdings, and the reserve proportion of the B.I.S. corresponding 
with the reserve proportion of the deposit banks. This analogy 
affords us the clue to the capacity of the B.I.S. to create credit 
in this type of case. 

8. Let us suppose that 100 units of gold are deposited with the 
B.I.S. by one of the national central banks. We will assume 
first that these represent a superfluous reserve which this central 
bank has decided to dispense with, and that they are paid into 
a ‘‘ deposit ’’ account with the B.I.S. We will make the further 
assumption that the central banks keep on the average one half 
of their reserves in the form of gold, and one half in the form of 
B.L.S. balances. (The average referred to is a weighted average.) 
What, in these circumstances, can the B.I.S. lend, and what will 
be the effect on the volume of B.I.S. balances? 

The answer will depend on the reserve ratio adopted by the 
B.S. If it could entirely dispense with a gold reserve, it could 
lend 200 units, roo being given out in gold, and 100 being 
credited in its books; its deposits or balances due would increase 
by 200 (100 more than the ‘real’? deposits); and the 
reserves of the national central banks would be increased by 200 
units, 100 in gold, roo in B.I.S. balances. (This is not counting 
the original deposit as a reserve.) If, however, the B.I.S. main- 
tains a 50 per cent. gold reserve, it could only lend 66% units, 
half being given as before in gold and half in balances ; its 
balances due would increase by 133% units, its gold reserve by 
6624, whilst the total reserves of the national central banks would 
also increase by 66% units. The formula for this case is : 


x+100=17 (100-x) 
where x=balances created by lending (33% in last case) 
balances due 


and dimesoia held 


If, instead of assuming that the ratio of gold to B.I.S. balances 
in the reserves of the national central banks is 1:1, we call it n 
(which may be either a whole number or a fraction), the formula 
becomes : 


at B.L.S. 


x+100=r (100-nx). 
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It will be noticed that in the second numerical example worked 
out above the increase in the central banks reserves is less than 
100, i.e. less than the increase which would have occurred if the 
amount of gold set free by the one bank had been directly 
distributed amongst the others without the mediation of the 
B.I.S. In terms of my symbols, x+nx< 100. Apparently this 
is the case whenever r<n+2., 

9. We may now vary the case by assuming that the original 
deposit of 100 units gold with the B.I.S. is treated by the deposit- 
ing central bank as part of its reserve. We will suppose the 
gold to come into the possession of the central bank from some 
outside source and to be lodged with the B.I.S. in the first 
instance. After the deposit has been made, a number of adjust- 
ments may be expected to take place. ‘The B.I.S. will extend 
credit in order to restore its reserve ratio to normal; the expan- 
sion of B.I.S. credit will be accompanied by gold withdrawals to 
maintain the normal relation in central bank reserves between 
gold holdings and B.I.S. balances. (Possibly the depositing bank 
will withdraw gold again for this purpose.) When a state of 
equilibrium is attained the credit balances at the B.I.S. may or 
may not be increased by more than the roo units originally depo- 
sited. The former will be the case so long as the proportion of 
gold to B.I.S. balances in the reserves of the national central 
banks, n, is less than . (Thus if the reserve ratio r of the 
B.I.S. is 10 :1, its credit balances will be increased by more than 
roo if the gold in the central bank reserves is less than 9/10 
of the B.I.S. balances.) 

10. It will be seen that nothing definite can be said about the 
credit creating capacity of the B.I.S. so long as the relations n 
and ry are unknown. In practice, of course, n will never be 
known with certainty. This represents, it must be remembered, 
the ratio of gold to B.I.S. balances as reserves for the gold 
standard central banks collectively, and will therefore vary not 
only with the practices of individual central banks, but also with 
the distribution of reserves between the central banks. Thus if 
the central banks which hold only a small proportion of their 
reserves with the B.I.S., or none at all, are able to draw reserves 
from the central banks keeping a large proportion with B.I.S., 
this will increase n, and vice versa. This variability of n will 
obviously tend to impose a policy of caution on the BIS. U 
there are important countries which do not keep reserve balances 
with it, and it is not prepared to lose much gold, its credit policy 
is likely to be largely influenced by that of these outsiders. It 
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is conceivable also that the B.I.S. might seek to diminish what 
Mr. Hawtrey calls the ‘‘ economic potential ’’ of the countries 
with a predilection for gold holdings as against the countries 
giving it more support. 


1930] 


The British Reservations to the 
Optional Clause 


By H. LauTerpacut, LL.D. 


I 


The signature by Great Britain, on September roth, 1929, of 
the so-called Optional Clause of Article 36 of the Statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice must be counted 
as one of the most important events in the history of inter- 
national arbitration. For the first time an adequately armed 
Great Power with world-wide commitments effectively undertook 
a general obligation binding it to submit to an international 
court future disputes of a practically unlimited scope. The 
form in which this new duty of obligatory judicial settlement 
was assumed has had the inevitable effect of focussing attention 
not so much on the positive aspects of the obligation as on 
the question how far, as the result of the reservations 
accompanying the acceptance, Great Britain has limited the 
range of the major undertaking. In this connection, claims of 
a conflicting nature have been put forward as to the value of 
the British signature of the Optional Clause as an expression 
of the professed determination of the British Government to 
assume new and substantial obligations in the sphere of com- 
pulsory judicial settlement of international disputes. Whereas 
the official view is that a real and important advance has been 
made on the road of pacific settlement, there seems to be a 
widespread feeling that the reservations attached to the British 
signature have seriously impaired both the signature itself and, 
even more so, the Optional Clause as such. The object of this 
article is to examine how far these doubts are justified. In 
particular it is proposed to discuss: first, the individual 
reservations in the order in which they appear in the declaration 
of acceptance ; secondly, the question of the absence of a reserva- 
tion as to prize law, in particular in the light of the Offcial 
Memorandum issued in January 1930, by the British Govern- 
137 
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ment on the question of the Optional Clause’ ; thirdly, the 
question of admissibility of reservations to the Optional Clause, 
and of the effect of the British reservations on the Optional 
Clause in general and on the value of the British acceptance in 
particular. 

It is convenient to reproduce here in full the British 
declaration of acceptance of the Optional Clause : 


‘“On behalf of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom and subject to ratification, I accept as compulsory 
ipso facto and without special convention, on condition of 
reciprocity, the jurisdiction of the Court in conformity with 
Article 36, paragraph 2, of the Statute of the Court, for a 
period of ten years and thereafter until such time as notice 
may be given to terminate the acceptance, over all disputes 
arising after the ratification of the present declaration with 
regard to situations or facts subsequent to the said ratification, 
other than : 

‘‘ Disputes in regard to which the parties to the dispute 
have agreed or shall agree to have recourse to some other 
method of peaceful settlement; and 

‘‘ Disputes with the Government of any other Member of 
the League which is a Member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, all of which disputes shall be settled in such 
manner as the parties have agreed or shall agree; and 

‘‘ Disputes with regard to questions which by international 
law fall exclusively within the jurisdiction of the United 
Kingdom, 

‘* And subject to the condition that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment reserve the right to require that proceedings in the 
Court shall be suspended in respect of any dispute which has 
been submitted to and is under consideration by the Council 
of the League of Nations, provided that notice to suspend is 
given after the dispute has been submitted to the Council 
and is given within ten days of the notification of the initia- 
tion of the proceedings of the Court, and provided also that 
such suspension shall be limited to a period of twelve months 
or such longer period as may be agreed by the parties to the 
dispute or determined by decision of all the members 
of the Council other than the parties to the dispute.’’” 

1 Misc., No. 12 (1929), Cmd. 3452. 


2 Declaration made on behalf of H.M.G. in the United Kingdom at the 


time of the Signature of the Optional Clause. Geneva, September roth, 1929. 
Misc., No. 8. (1929). 
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II 


THE RESERVATIONS 


(a) The Reservation of Reciprocity—The effect of a 
reciprocity clause in a clear obligation, unaccompanied by 
qualifications or reservations, is simple and automatic. ‘The 
position becomes complicated where the obligation is limited or 
made uncertain by the addition of reservations. Thus the 
expression ‘‘ on condition of reciprocity’? does not mean only 
that Great Britain is bound in regard to such States only as have 
signed and ratified the Optional Clause. One of the effects 
of reciprocity is that, in relation to Great Britain, any other 
signatory State is bound only to the extent to which Great 
Britain has bound herself. It means that any British reserva- 
tion, with its possible ambiguities and liability to abuse, can 
be put forward against her by any signatory to the Optional 
Clause. Thus, for instance, the uncertainty surrounding the 
reservation as to matters of domestic jurisdiction may affect not 
only the position of Great Britain confronted with a claim 
directed against her postulated right to regulate the admission 
of aliens into this country; it may also be used by any State 
as a weapon in order to defeat a British claim arising out of 
an alleged denial of justice. The same applies to every British 
reservation so far as it goes or so far as it raises doubts. Any 
complications and uncertainties introduced by the British 
reservations are, in relation to Great Britain, multiplied by the 
number of effective signatures to the Optional Clause. 

(b) Limitation of the Effect of the Signature to Disputes 
Arising after the Ratification with regard to Situations or 
Pacts Subsequent to it.—By adopting this formula, Great 
Britain has lent her authority to a final incorporation into the 
Optional Clause of a restrictive clause of considerable indefinite- 
ness. Before September 1929 a similar reservation to the 
Optional Clause had been attached by some of the signatories. 
Thus the Netherlands had limited their signature to future 
disputes, as have also Latvia, Esthonia, and Ethiopia. It was 
in the Belgian declaration of acceptance that there appeared for 
the first time the reservation limiting the signature to 
‘« disputes arising after the ratification of the present declaration 
with regard to situations or facts subsequent to this ratifica- 
tion.’’®> Germany and Spain subsequently adopted the same 


3 For the text of these reservations see Publications of the Permanent 
Court, Series D, No. 5, pp. 73 et seq. 
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formula. The reservation restricting the duty to arbitrate to 
future disputes did not as a rule figure in the arbitration treaties 
concluded before the World War. After the War, it appeared 
for the first time, in the Locarno treaties, which excepted 
“« disputes arising out of events prior to the present Treaty and 
belonging to the past,’® in a number of treaties concluded by 
France and Belgium mainly after the Iocarno model,* and in a 
small number of treaties of minor importance.” ‘There are indeed 
some treaties—like those concluded by Germany with Switzer- 
land in 1921,° with Sweden in 1924° or with the Netherlands in 
1926'°—which except disputes arising directly out of the World 
War, but this is a reservation of a definite content. In a large 
number of arbitration conventions, concluded before and after 
the World War, the obligation to have recourse to judicial settle- 
ment is expressly made to cover past events.’ The legal, 
literature on the subject of reservations to arbitration treaties 
is singularly free of attempts to explain the reservation as to 
past disputes. In fact, of all reservations this particular one 
seems to be the least capable of explanation in terms of general 
principle. It is on the face of it arbitrary, and it saddles future 
governments with a duty which the government stipulating the 
reservation is unwilling to accept in respect of the acts of its 
predecessors. : 


Most probably, this reservation was inserted by Great Britain 
with the view mainly to excluding two classes of controversies : 


4 See, ibid., Series E, No. 4, p. 422 and No. 5, p. 392. 

5 See, for instance, Article I of the Arbitration Convention between Ger- 
many and France, of October 16th, 1929, in League of Nations, Arbitration 
and Security, Systematic Survey of the Arbitration Conventions and Treaties 
of Mutual Security Deposited with the League of Nations, Doc. C 653, M. 216, 
1927, Vy Pato. os é 

6 Treaty of Arbitration and Conciliation between France and Roumania, of 
June roth, 1926, ibid., p. 253; between France and the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croates, and Slovenes, of November 11th, 1927, ibid., p. 325; between 
Belgium and Sweden, of April 30th, 1926, ibid., p. 297, and four other 
Belgian treaties. 

7 Austria and Poland, of April 16th, 1926, ibid., p. 280; Hungary and Italy, 
of April 5th, 1927, ibid., p. 317; Austria and Spain, of June 11th, 1928. League 
of Nations Treaty Series (cited as L.N.T.S.), No. 1894; United States and 
Hungary, of January 26th, 1929, ibid., No. 2200; Roumania, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia, of May aist, 1929, ibid., No. 2210. 

8 Of December 3rd, Arbitration and Security, p. 200. 

9 Of August 2gth, ibid., p. 219. 

10 Of May 2oth, ibid., p. 291. 

11 See, for instance, the pre-war treaties of Italy with Belgium (of Novem- 
ber 18th, r910, Martens, N.R.G., 3rd. ser., vol. V, p. 20), Denmark (of December 
16th, 1905, ibid., vol. II, p. 301) and the Netherlands (of November 2oth, r9q09, 
ibid., vol. III, p. 829); of Brazil with Sweden (of December 14th, 1909, ibid., 
vol. IX, p. 656); and Denmark (of November 27th, 1911, ibid., vol. IX, p. 
361); the post-war treaty of Switzerland with Hungary (of June 18th, 1924, 
Arbitration and Security, p. 210), or that between the Baltic States, including 
Poland (of January 17th, 1925, ibid., p. 214). 
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territorial disputes, and claims arising out of the operations of 
the British fleet and the application of Prize Law by Great 
Britain during the World War. There is little doubt that the 
reservation achieves both these objects. In regard to the first, 
practically all territorial disputes are excluded at least for a 
long time to come. As a rule territorial disputes are grounded 
in situations and facts belonging to a relatively distant past, 
usually to the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. The 
ingenious arguments used in 1896 by Lord Salisbury in his 
correspondence with the American Secretary of State with the 
view to excluding territorial disputes from the purview of the 
proposed general arbitration treaty’? have now been effectively 
replaced by an elegant but comprehensive clause. In the last 
forty years Great Britain has submitted to arbitration a number 
of territorial disputes including those concerning the Venezuelan 
frontier of British Guiana in 1897, the Alaskan boundary in 
1903, the Brazilian frontier of British Guiana in 1904, and the 
Walfisch Bay territory in 1911. No one of these disputes would 
have fallen under the terms of a general arbitration treaty 
-excluding past ‘‘ situations and fact.’’ The same relates to 
possible disputes and claims like those connected with the 
Falkland Islands, the Bahrein Islands or some of the Antarctic 
regions. The exclusion of disputes arising out of British 
belligerent action during the World War may be justified in 
view of the present state of the Law of Prize, but it may be 
doubted whether it was necessary to have recourse to the elastic 
and comprehensive reservation used in the declaration of 
acceptance. A specific reservation referring to the events arising 
out of the World War—like that used in some of the treaties 
referred to above—would have had all the effect desired in this 
matter. An even better, because more concrete, example could 
have been found in the text of the Danish-German Arbitration 
Treaty of June 26th, 1926, which excepts ‘‘ disputes with regard 
to claims for compensation arising out of military measures 
taken during the World War.’’'* The form of the British 
reservation is a typical instance of the genesis of most of the 
elastic reservations encountered in arbitration treaties. Their 
origin usually lies in the wish of one or more contracting parties 
to exclude certain definite claims from the purview of the treaty. 
Instead of referring eo nomine to the claims in question, the 

12 Despatch of Lord Salisbury to Sir Julian Pauncefote, May 18th, 1895, 
printed in Moore, History and Digest of International Arbitrations to which: 


the United States has been a Party (1898), vol. I, p. 971. 
13 Arbitration and Security, p. 260. 
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draftsmen, led by a misguided passion for juristic definition, 
proceed to include the specific object of possible disputes into a 
more general genus proximum which necessarily goes beyond 
the object of the limitation as originally intended.” 

The effect of this particular reservation—like that of other 
British reservations—lies less in the actual limitation of the 
scope of disputes submitted to obligatory arbitration as in the 
measure of uncertainty introduced by it. For it is clear that 
the phrase ‘‘ situations and facts prior to the ratification ’’ is 
vague and admitting of a variety of interpretations. An event, 
giving rise to a dispute, may happen in 1932,.but the essential 
facts relevant to and forming the background of the controversy 
may have happened many decades ago. If, for instance, the 
dispute concerning the Tunis and Morocco Nationality Decrees 
were to happen now, with Great Britain and France bound by 
the Optional Clause, what would be the situation? The decrees 
may be issued in 1930, but would not the dispute be largely 
related to situations and facts, including the establishment of 
the protectorates and relevant political arrangements, which 
happened many years before?’* The Behring Sea controversy, 
decided in 1893 by a special tribunal, offers an instructive 
example of the possibilities of this reservation. The seizures 
of British vessels and, generally, the exercise of the jurisdiction 
of the United States in the Behring Sea which were the imme- 
diate cause of the dispute, took place mainly in the decade 
preceding the arbitration. But, according to the contention of 
the defendant State, the dispute was largely grounded in facts 
and situations belonging to the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, 1.€. the assertion by Russia in 1821 of her rights of 
exclusive jurisdiction in the areas in question and the attitude 
of the United States and Great Britain to the Russian claims 
at that time. Would that dispute have fallen under the terms of 
a general arbitration treaty limited by a reservation excluding 
past events and situations? The history of international arbitra- 
tion offers many an example of similar situations. Disputes 
may not only arise, but also be deliberately staged, which, 
although the event giving rise to the dispute happened subse- 
quent to the ratification of the acceptance of the Optional Clause, 
actually depend for their decision on the legal solution of the 


4 The Dutch’ and Belgian reservations, obviously designed to meet the 
case of the Scheldt and cognate controversies, offer a clear instance of this 
practice. 

15 See Publications of the Permanent Court, Series B, No. 4, for some of 
the legally relevant aspects of this dispute. 
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major difference connected with the status of the territory in 
question. The country making this reservation may thus be 
compelled to appear before the Court in a dispute which it appa- 
rently wished to exclude from the scope of its objections. What 
will be the attitude of the Court in the case of a State thius ques- 
tioning its jurisdiction over a matter which happens subsequent 
to the ratification of the Optional Clause on the ground that it in 
fact relates to a situation or fact prior to it? 

These queries do not exhaust the difficulties inherent in this 
reservation. Does the restriction to situations and facts prior 
to the ratification include the interpretation of treaties concluded 
before the ratified acceptance of the Optional Clause? This 
may well be doubted. But this suggestion has nevertheless been 
put forward, in particular in connection with the above-mentioned 
provisions of the Locarno treaties. It was maintained, and widely 
believed, that they had the effect of precluding Germany from 
asking for a judicial interpretation of the Treaty of Versailles by 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, for instance, in re- 
gard to the provisions of the Treaty relating to the evacuation of 
the Rhineland. The argument that the Optional Clause itself 
provides for the interpretation of treaties is not decisive seeing 
that even if the reservation has the effect of excluding the inter- 
pretation of past treaties, Article 36 of the Statute may still be 
applicable to the interpretation of future treaties. The writer 
does not believe that the reservation has this effect, but his 
reluctance to interpret it in this way is due less to any logical 
impossibility of such an interpretation—why should not the 
interpretation of a treaty concluded fifty years ago and embody- 
ing certain political arrangements of the time be regarded as 
relating to a situation prior to the ratification?—than to its 
practical consequences, which take away one’s breath. Equally, 
a wide avenue of discussion and consequent uncertainty is left 
open by other parts of this reservation. When does a dispute 
arise? Does the verb refer to the time at which the injurious 
event occurs? Or to the time when the claim is first 
put forward through appropriate channels? Or when the claim 
has been rejected and the parties have finally disagreed? Or, 
to raise another query, what does a situation prior to ratification 
mean? If legislation injuriously affecting aliens and alleged 
to be contrary to international law has been passed prior to ratifi- 
cation, would the continued application of such legislation fall 
under the terms of the reservation? One can easily multiply 
these questions. It would not be accurate to maintain that 
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queries like those raised here and in other parts of this article 
are no more than ingenious subtleties of an academic lawyer. 
One who surveys the entire series of judgments of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice will see that from this point 
of view its work may without exaggeration be expressed 
in terms of pleas to jurisdiction, which occurred in the 
majority of the cases brought before the Court and in which 
recourse was had to hair-splitting technicalities of language and 
grammar in regard to the provision creating the Court’s juris- 
diction. And there are even cases on record in which the juris- 
diction of the Court was questioned on somewhat specious 
grounds after the parties had by special agreement decided to 
submit a dispute to its decision.’ 

(c) The Denunciation Clause.—A time limit partakes logically 
of the nature of a reservation, and it may therefore be shortly 
referred to. The British signature is declared to be valid ‘‘ for 
a period of ten years and thereafter until such time as notice 
may be given to terminate the acceptance.’? This seems to be 
an unusual formula of fixing the duration of an obligation. 
Assuming that the signature, which was ratified on February 
Bthy1g30,' "1S" ot terminated before or on February sth, 
1940, for how long will it continue to be valid after that 
date? Will Great Britain then be at liberty to terminate it at 
any moment which may suit her convenience, for instance, to 
avoid an impending action before the Court? And, in view 
of the operation of the rule of material reciprocity, will other 
States be in a position to adopt a similar course as against Great 
Britain? A wording which leaves the State at liberty to 
denounce an arbitration treaty at any moment seriously impairs 
its value, and although it can be found in a number of arbitration 
conventions,’’ there is little justification for it in a general 
treaty except inadvertence in drafting. There seems to have 
been no convincing reason for departing from the workable 
formula adopted in almost all Hague’ Conventions and many 
other treaties providing for a period of one year or more from 
which the denunciation shall take effect.’ 


16 See, for instance, the dissenting opinions of Judge Pessoa in Judgments 
No. 14 and 15, Publications of the Court Series A, Nos. 20 and 21, pp. 62-65, 
and pp. 139-142, respectively. 

17 See, for instance, the treaties between the United States and Spain, of 
September 15th, 1914, L.N.T.S., No. 2030; and between the United States and 
Albania, of October 2and, 1928, ibid., No. 2090. 

18 See, e.g. Article 96 of the Hague Convention (1) of 1997 for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes : 

‘In the event of one of the Contracting Powers wishing to denounce the 
present Convention, the denunciation shall be notified in writing to the 
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(d) Reservation of Disputes in regard to which the parties to 
the dispute have agreed or shall agree to have recourse to some 
other method of peaceful settlement.—This reservation, which 
appears in a great number of post-war arbitration treaties,’® was 
apparently not intended to limit seriously the scope of the signa- 
ture. In his accompanying declaration, when referring to this 
reservation, the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
said : “‘ Commercial treaties and conventions dealing with special 
subjects, such as reparations, or with technical matters, such 
as copyright, very often contain provisions setting up special 
tribunals to deal with disputes which may arise as to the meaning 
or application of their terms. | When that is the case, the 
dispute will be dealt with as provided in the agreement and will 
not be submitted to the Court at the Hague.’’ Thus, to mention 
one instance illustrating this passage, the Treaty of Peace of 
Lausanne, of July 24th, 1923, confers jurisdiction not only upon 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, but also upon the 
Council of the League, arbitral tribunals, mixed arbitral tribu- 
nals, and a boundary commission. One of the main reasons for in- 
serting this reservation was probably not so much any supposed 
inability of the Permanent Court of International Justice, with its 
machinery of Special Chambers and summary procedure, to deal 
with matters of this description as the wish not to disturb the 
existing arrangements.”° MHowever, although there may have 
been reasons for leaving intact the jurisdiction of minor and 
special tribunals on particular subjects and in regard to particu- 
lar treaties, no reason has been assigned and no good reason 
seems to exist why the signature should not have been given the 


Netherland Government which shall at once communicate a duly certified 
copy of the notification to all the other Powers informing them at the same 
time of the date on which it was received. 

“The denunciation shall only have effect in regard to the notifying 
Power, and one year after the notification has reached the Netherland 
Government.”’ 

19 Article I of the Locarno Arbitration Treaty between Germany and France 
provided : ‘“‘ Disputes for the settlement of which a special procedure is laid 
down in other conventions in force between Germany and France shall be 
settled in conformity with the provisions of those conventions,”’ 

20 However, it will be noted that numerous recent commercial treaties, 
including those concluded by Great Britain, and general and particular con- 
ventions of a technical character, confer jurisdiction upon the Permanent 
- Court. See, for instance, Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Great 
Britain and Yugoslavia, of May 12th, 1927, Treaty Series, No. 9 (1928). See, 
e.g., the Treaty of February: 17th, 1925, between Finland and Norway, concern- 
ing the floating of timber in the Pasvik, L.N.T.S., No. 1194; the Barcelona 
Convention on the Regime of Navigable Waterways of International Con- 
cern, of April 20th, 1921, ibid., No. 172; Convention concerning the Sup- 
pression of and Traffic in Obscene Publications, of September 12th, 1923, 
ibid., No. 685; and other treaties ennumerated in Publications of the Court, 


Series D, No. 5, p. 358. 
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effect of substituting the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court cf 
International Justice for that of other agencies of settlement in 
regard to general arbitration treaties as distinguished from tri- 
bunals called upon to deal with special matters under a compro- 
missory clause.*!. The adoption of this course would have had 
the advantage of removing many a doubt raised by the reserva- 
tion. The expression “‘ some other method of pacific settle- 
ment’ includes, as may be seen from the declaration of the 
Foreign Secretary, not only non-judicial methods as distinguished 
from the judicial procedure, but also judicial bodies other than 
the Permanent Court. This being so, does the reservation have 
the effect of maintaining the treaties—possibly including their 
broad reservations of independence, honour, and vital interests— 
which confer jurisdiction upon the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion? Most probably this is not the case, but the wording of 
the reservation and of the accompanying declaration raises the 
question. Neither can it be admitted that the phrase “‘ some 
other method of pacific settlement ’’ can be stretched to the point 
of including the usual reservations of vital interests, indepen- 
dence, and national honour in those treaties of the 1903 type 
in which the Permanent Court of International Justice has been 
substituted for the Permanent Court of Arbitration. ‘There is, 
we believe, no substance in the proposition that a treaty with the 
traditional restrictive clauses constitutes ‘‘ some other method 
of pacific settlement ’’ as distinguished from a treaty in which 
these clauses do not appear. On the contrary, as the signature 
of the Optional Clause is tantamount to the conclusion of a new 
treaty (or rather to accession to an already existing treaty), the 
correct opinion seems to be that the former general arbitration 
treaties have been abrogated as the result of a merger of covenants 
or of tacit rescission. But, in view of the doubts to which the 
wording of the reservation may give rise, perhaps it would have 
been advisable not to make the reservation apply to the general 
arbitration treaties previously concluded and to state that the 
latter have been abrogated as the result of the acceptance of the 
Optional Clause. There are some recent arbitration treaties 
providing expressly for the abrogation of previous arbitration 
agreements.” 

21 Thus when in the last eight years Great Britain renewed her arbitration 
treaties concluded in and after 1903, she as a rule substituted the jurisdic- 


tion of the Permanent Court of International Justice for that of the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration. 

See, for instance, Exchange of Notes of November oth, 1924, between the 
British and Swedish Governments, further renewing the Arbitration Con- 
ventions of August 11th, 1904, Arbitration and Security, p. 111. 

22 See, for instance, Article 24 of the Treaty of March 24th, 1928, between 
Denmark and Spain, L.N.T.S., vol. LXXIV, p. 95. 
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The second main reason which prompted this reservation was 
to ensure the undisturbed operation of the procedure of concilia- 
tion which forms part of the great majority of post-war treaties 
of pacific settlement.** In this respect the reservation raises 
an interesting question. Is its effect merely suspensive or does 
it altogether exclude recourse to arbitration when there is a pre- 
vious or subsequent treaty providing for conciliation without 
reference to judicial settlement in case of a failure of the concilia- 
tion procedure? What is in this case the position if the recom- 
mendation of the conciliator has failed of acceptance? Does the 
signature of the Optional Clause become operative, or is the 
abortive procedure of conciliation tantamount to a final fulfilment 
of the duty of pacific settlement? The wording of the reserva- 
tion does not warrant a confident answer to these questions. 

(a) Reservation as to Inter-Imperial Disputes.—The present 
article is limited to a consideration of the international effects of 
the British reservations, and it is therefore not intended to 
discuss this reservation in its bearing on the problem of the rela- 
tions of the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations in 
their capacity as such. From the point of view of international 
law the reservation raises one point of interest : How far may a 
State signing the Optional Clause expressly exclude one or more 
States from its operation? May France when signing the 
Optional Clause add a reservation to the effect that her signature 
does not apply to Germany? The question, in connection with 
the British reservation, does not arise in regard to Canada, South 
Africa, New Zealand, Australia, and India, who have adopted 
an identical reservation and who may therefore be regarded as 
excluded from the operation of the British acceptance not only as 
the result of the British reservation but in consequence of the 
principle of reciprocity. But although the situation is different 
in regard to the Irish Free State, which in its declaration of 
acceptance deliberately refrained from reserving inter-imperial 
disputes, there is nothing in the wording—nor probably 
in the spirit—of the Optional Clause which prevents a govern- 
ment from limiting the number of States to which it wishes 
its signature to extend. It is true that there is no prece- 
dent for such action, but the absence of precedent can here 
hardly be regarded as decisive. Legally a consummated signa- 
ture of the Optional Clause amounts to a conclusion of an arbitra- 


23 This circumstance probably explains why several States—like Estonia, 
Ethiopia, The Netherlands, Latvia, and Germany—which signed the Optional 
Clause before 1929 without other reservations, nevertheless adopted the 
reservation as to other methods of settlement. 
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tion treaty in regard to previous signatories and to a binding offer 
to conclude such a treaty in regard to other Members of the 
League. There is no reason—in the present stage of inter- 
national law, when recourse to judicial settlement is optional— 
why a contractual transaction of this nature should deprive a 
State of the right to choose the parties with whom it is willing to 
conclude an arbitration treaty. We do not believe, therefore, 
that the Irish Free State may claim that so far as it is concerned 
the British reservation is invalid. The only circumstance which 
here introduces an element of doubt is the fact that apparently 
the British Government was in 1928 of the opinion that the 
signature of the Optional Clause must be general and not dis- 
criminating against any State.** *° 

(b) Disputes with regard to Questions which by International 
Law fall exclusively within the Jurisdiction of the United King- 
dom.—This is a reservation of considerable importance in view 
of the uncertainty and doubts with which it has enveloped the 
British signature. In the declaration of the Foreign Secretary 
accompanying the signature, in the official memorandum on the 
Optional Clause, and in the course of the principal parliamentary 
debate on the matter there was apparent a studied determination 
to refrain from throwing any light on the crucial aspect of this 
reservation, namely, who is competent to decide whether a ques- 
tion falls exclusively within the jurisdiction of the United King- 
dom. The relevant passage in the declaration of the Foreign 
Secretary ran as follows: ‘‘ On certain matters, international 
law recognises that the authority of the State is supreme. When 
once it is determined (italics are the writer’s) that the subject 
matter of the dispute falls within the category of cases where this 
is so, there is no scope for the exercise of the jurisdiction of 
an international tribunal.’? The official memorandum on the 
Optional Clause did nothing to shed light on the meaning of the 
phrase ‘‘ when once it is determined.”’ It confined itself to point- 
ing out that that reservation was ‘‘ merely an explicit recognition 
of a limitation on the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court which 

24 See Observations of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain on the 
Programme of Work of the Committee on Arbitration and Security of the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, Official Journal 
of the League of Nations, August 1928, pp. 694-704. In this State Paper 
the British Government gave as one of the reasons of its reluctance to under- 
take the obligations of compulsory arbitration the fact that ‘‘ obligations 


which it may be willing to accept towards one State it may not be willing 
to accept towards another.”’ 


25 There is another possible complication in this reservation, namely, the 
question as to the legal position in cases in which a dispute affects both a 
member of the Empire and a foreign State. However, the contingency is 
highly hypothetical, and need not therefore be discussed in detail. 
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results from international law itself ’’—and that “‘ it is merely 
the application in this connection of the principle that, subject to 
any relevant treaty stipulations, a State is entitled to regulate 
as it pleases matters which fall exclusively within the domain of 
its national sovereignty.’’ In the course of the debate in Parlia- 
ment on the ratification of the signature the question was asked, 
in the form of an interruption, who is to be the judge whether 
a dispute is about a matter which falls within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of a State,** but although an answer was promised to this ques- 
tion it was never given.*’ It is probable that there were weighty 
political reasons both for introducing this reservation and for not 
removing the obtaining uncertainty on this matter, but the form 
of the reservation and the subsequent reticence raise serious 
questions. For, clearly, unless it was meant to have the effect 
of preventing the Court from deciding on the question of its 
jurisdiction in these matters, it is difficult to see what is the 
' object of this reservation. It is not necessary to embody in 
reservations rules which are ‘‘ merely an explicit recognition ”’ 
of principles ‘‘ which result from international law itself.’’ As, 
by virtue of Article 38 of the Statute, the Permanent Court 
must, in the absence of a contrary agreement, apply rules of 
international law, any matter which by virtue of international 
law is within the exclusive jurisdiction of a State must be ad- 
judged by the Permanent Court to be within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of that State, and any claim contrary to that ex- 
clusive right must be rejected. This rejection may take either 
the form of a pronouncement that the Court has no jurisdiction 
to give effect to the demand of the plaintiff State and that the 
claim cannot, therefore, be admitted, or of a judgment simply 
dismissing the claim. The result is, of course, the same what- 
ever form the pronouncement of the Court may take, although 
from the point of view of the State against which the claim is put 
forward it is preferable that its position should be vindicated 
rather by a material judgment dismissing the claim than by a 
formal statement that the Court has no jurisdiction. The posi- 
tion is here entirely different from that envisaged in paragraph 
8 of Article 15 of the Covenant which excludes matters of 


26 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Official Report, Monday, 


January 27th, 1930, column 659. : ; ¢ 
27 On September 19th, 1929, The Times, in a despatch from Geneva, in- 
formed its readers that it may be regarded as substantially agreed between 
them (Great Britain and the Dominions) that cases judged by the signatories 
to be of domestic interest will be excluded from the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Hague Court. No one of the numerous correspondents who con- 
tributed to that journal letters on the Optional Clause raised his voice in 


interrogation. 
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domestic jurisdiction from the purview of the recommendations 
of the Council. The latter is not a judicial tribunal, and its 
recommendations may seek to modify existing legal rights. Itis, 
therefore, reasonable on the part of States to consider that the 
Council should refrain from making a political recommendation 
on a matter in which, according to international law, they are 
free to act without external interference. But the Permanent 
Court is a strictly judicial tribunal, and the exercise by it of 
jurisdiction over a matter which according to international law’ 
is exclusively within the domestic jurisdiction of the defendant 
State must necessarily lead to an authoritative affirmation of 
the exclusive rights of that State. 

If, then—it must be asked—the reservation does not add any- 
thing to the rights and security of the State against whose 
reserved domain a claim is put forward, what are the possible 
reasons and legal implications of its forming part of the declara- 
tion of acceptance? Is it possible that it should have no legal 
meaning at all? An affirmative answer to this question must 
not be lightly given. It is a canon of interpretation that pro- 
visions of a treaty should be interpreted so as to yield a meaning, 
and that, so far as possible, any interpretation should be avoided 
which holds that when using a term or a phrase the parties 
did not mean anything in particular. In the present case there 
are special reasons for not disregarding this rule of interpreta- 
tion. It is a matter of common knowledge that the reservation 
was inserted at the instance of certain Dominions which were 
apprehensive lest the obligatory jurisdiction of the Court should 
interfere with their exclusive right of framing their immigra- 
tion laws and which wished to provide for a check upon the 
possible encroachments of the Permanent Court in these matters. 
Nothing will illustrate this position of these Dominions better 
than the following extract from a despatch sent in 1925 by 
the Government of New Zealand to the Home Government on the 
subject of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court in regard 
to the question of immigration : 


‘‘ Whatever the jurists of Geneva may think, the law 
advisers of the Crown in New Zealand believe that there is 
grave danger that the Court of International Justice at The 
Hague, consisting mainly of foreigners, might hold that the 
New Zealand law is contrary to the comity of nations, and that 
the New Zealand system is not a question of merely domestic 
jurisdiction. And our law advisers believe that, if a question 
arose for determination under the Protocol, the Permanent 
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Court might decide: firstly, that the right of foreigners to 
reside in New Zealand was not a matter exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of New Zealand, and secondly, that as a matter 
of international law we must admit them or reduce the restric- 
tions on their admission.’’”® 


Only cogent legal considerations can be allowed to prevail over 
the intention of the parties as expressed in this reservation. It 
would be difficult for Great Britain to argue, should an occasion 
arise for such argument, that the reservation was inserted as a 
concession to an obviously provincial and uninstructed view on the 
character of the Permanent Court and the nature of international 
law administered by it. 

It is, therefore, necessary to consider the alternative solution, 
namely, that the legal effect of this reservation is to secure 
for the United Kingdom the right to determine unilaterally 
whether the matter of dispute is by international law within its 
exclusive jurisdiction. Such a solution, far from constituting 
a departure from the practice of the treaties of obligatory arbitra- 
tion*® since the beginning of this century, would be in keeping 
with the general view hitherto prevailing as to the applicability 
of restrictive clauses of an indefinite and comprehensive 
nature.*° Before the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice came into existence, it was axiomatic that unless 
there was a provision to the contrary it was for the contracting 
parties to decide whether reservations of this nature should be 

28 Cmd. 2458, No. 8. 

29 In the pre-war arbitration treaties the decision as to the applicability 
of the reservations was almost invariably left to the Contracting Parties. 
Even Article 53 of the Hague Convention of 1907 for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes, which provided for the establishment of the 
special agreement by the Permanent Court in case the parties should dis- 
agree, contained the proviso that recourse cannot be had to the Court 
‘“if the other Party declares that in its opinion the dispute does not belong 
to the category of disputes which can be submitted to compulsory arbitra- 
tion.’’? Treaties which entrusted an impartial agency with the determination of 
the applicability of reservation were so few as to constitute a mere exception. 
See, for instance, Article I of the Treaty between Italy and Peru of April 18th, 
1905 (Martens, N.R.G., 2nd ser., vol. XXXIV, p. 320). Some treaties, like 
that between Italy and Sweden (Article 3), of April 13th, 1911 (ibid., 3rd 
ser., vol. V, p. 359), conferred that power only in regard to questions of 
secondary importance, while reserving for the parties the right of decision 
in questions of vital interests, independence, and honour. In recent years, 
however, there is a distinct tendency to confer upon an arbitral tribunal 
the right of interpreting the compromis. See, for instance, the treaties of 


Germany with Switzerland and the Netherlands, referred to above. 

30 See on this subject Annuaire de l’Institut de Droit International, vol. 
XXXII (2) (1927), pp. 709 et seq., and 740 ef seq. (Report of Borel and 
Politis) and Huber, ibid., p. 765; Morgenthau, Die internationale Rechts- 
pflege ihr Wesen und Grenzen (1929) pp. 90, 91, note; Wehberg in 
American Journal of International Law, VII (1913), pp. 310, 311; Ch. de 
Visscher in Revue de droit international et de législature comparée, 3rd ser., 


vol. IX, (1928), p. 40. 
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invoked or not. The discussions on obligatory arbitration at the 
Second Hague Conference leave no doubt that that was the 
opinion of governments and international lawyers of the time.** 
It was of the essence of the usual reservations of vital interests, 
honour, or independence that the determination of their applic- 
ability should be left to the free decision of the parties and, 
in view of their highly subjective character, it is doubtful whether 
any court acting judicially would be in the position to pronounce 
on the matter. The reservation as to matters of domestic juris- 
diction belongs to the same category of indefinite reservations, 
and there is little doubt that—to mention a series of important 
recent instances—in the treaties of arbitration concluded in the 
course of the year 1929 by the United States with the majority 
of European States that reservation leaves it entirely to the 
discretion of the contracting parties to determine whether a 
matter is one of domestic jurisdiction.*” It would be difficult to 
maintain that either any general principles of present day inter- 
national law or the history of international arbitration expressly 
exclude the right of a State to determine unilaterally whether a 
general reservation is applicable or not. 

Can it not be said that the position has now been radically 
altered and the doubts removed by the last paragraph of Article 
36 of the Statute which provides expressly that ‘‘ in the event 
of a dispute as to whether the Court has jurisdiction, the matter 
shall be settled by the decision of the Court ’’? However, strong 
as this argument is, it is open to grave objections, and this for 
the following reasons : 

(a) The Optional Clause, as attached to the Protocol of Signa- 
ture and as referred to in the British declaration of acceptance, 
refers only tothe second paragraph of Article 36, without referring 
to the last paragraph. It could, of course, be maintained that 
‘‘ Article 36, Paragraph 2’’ means the whole Article 36 less 
paragraph one, but this is a debatable, point. 


31 See, for instance, the remarks of Mr. Choate on Article II of the 
American draft before the first sub-committee of the first commission of the 
Second Hague Conference: ‘‘ Article II provides specifically and expressly 
what might have been necessarily implied without any such expression, that 
it shall be for each of the Powers concerned to decide for itself whether its 
vital interests, or independence, or honour are involved.’”? Actes et Docu- 
ments, vol. II, p. 267. See also Article 5 of the draft arbitration treaty, 
dated March sth, 1896, submitted by Lord Salisbury to Mr. Olney, for what 
is perhaps the earliest expression of this view (Moore, op. cit., vol. I, p. 966). 

32 This is an additional reason why the writer is reluctant to attach decisive 
importance to the argument that this reservation was inserted merely ex 
abundanti cautela. In the present case the content of the clause inserted 


bristles with implications, legal and others, which make it difficult to admit 
that the words used are innocuous. 
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(b) It may be a matter of controversy whether the last para- 
graph of Article 36 is in any case binding upon every member of 
the Court like every other provision of the Statute. For 
it might be argued that the last paragraph of Article 36 has no 
independent life of its own, that its binding force extends no 
farther than the scope of the obligation undertaken in the three 
preceding paragraphs of that Article, and that if there is no 
obligation to arbitrate—or to the extent that there is no obliga- 
tion—the last paragraph does not apply. 

(c) For the same reason it could be maintained that, even 
if the last paragraph of Article 36 is in principle binding upon 
every member of the League of Nations, its binding force can 
still be limited by reservations, and that such a reservation is 
contained in the British declaration of acceptance, which other- 
wise would be quite meaningless in this particular respect.*® 


33 It might be argued that in addition to the two possibilities here sug- 
gested—namely, either that the reservation is meaningless or that it has 
the result that the interested party is entitled to determine the Court’s 
jurisdiction—there is a third possibility, i.e., of the Court determining whether 
a matter is or is not according to international law within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the defendant State and, in the first alternative, refusing to 
proceed with the matter. However, it is submitted that any decision as to 
jurisdiction constitutes in such cases a decision on the merits. When the 
Court is confronted with an action arising out of the enactment of an immi- 
gration law in New Zealand, it may either determine that the enactment 
of that particular law is a matter which, according to international law, is 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of New Zealand and dismiss the claim or 
find that in view of treaty or other international obligations New Zealand 
was not at liberty to enact the law in question, that the matter was not there- 
fore within her exclusive jurisdiction, and that the plaintiff State must 
succeed, Tertium non datur. Whenever the Court declares itself compe- 
tent, this necessarily means a judgment on the merits. 

The writer is aware that the view put forward in the text finds no support 
in the relevant pronouncement of the Permanent Court, namely, in its 
fourth Advisory Opinion. But it is submitted that in so far as that Opinion 
laid down that according to a preliminary judgment a question may prima 
facie be one regulated by international law but that a judgment on the 
merits may reveal that the question is one of exclusive domestic jurisdiction, 
it is of more theoretical than practical value. The argument that although 
the Court may declare itself competent in a matter claimed by the defendant 
State to be within its exclusive jurisdiction, but that this need not neces- 
sarily result in a final judgment in favour of the plaintiff State is to a large 
extent fallacious. In general there is no matter normally belonging to the 
sphere of exclusive domestic jurisdiction which cannot become the object 
of an international obligation. Thus even the right to determine the form 
of government or to select the head of the State may be regulated by a 
treaty. As, therefore, there is nothing of which it could be predicted in 
advance that it belongs to the sphere of exclusive jurisdiction, the only: task 
of the Court is to decide whether in the particular case there exists a con- 
crete rule of international law limiting the State’s freedom of action. _ If, 
for instance, an immigration law of a State is made the subject of judicial 
proceedings on the ground that that law is in violation of a treaty obliga- 
tion, and if the defendant State raises the plea of domestic jurisdiction, 
it cannot be correctly maintained that the Court may find provisionally that 
the treaty is relevant to the immigration law which is therefore not within 
the domestic jurisdiction of their State, but that a judgment on the merits 
may afrive at the conclusion that although the treaty is in principle 


c 
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This is the reason why this particular reservation may be 
claimed to affect the applicability of the last paragraph of 
Article 36, while other reservations do not. The other reserva- 
tions have a specific content while the one relating to matters of 
domestic jurisdiction only reiterates an uncontested principle 
of international law, and the limitation of the power of the Court 
to decide as to its jurisdiction may, therefore, not without a show 
of reason, be claimed as its sole raison d’étre. 

These arguments have been adduced here, not because we 
believe them to be sound law, but in order to draw attention to 
the possibility of their being put forward and creating un- 
certainty. In the writer’s opinion, the Court would overrule 
them on the ground that the last paragraph of Article 36 is an 
essential part, not only of that Article, but of every scheme of 
truly obligatory jurisdiction ; that to deprive the Court of 
the power to determine its scope of competence, and to leave 
that right to the interested parties, is to deny the essence of the 
obligation to arbitrate ; that a party signing the Optional Clause 
runs, apart from other risks, the risk that another State may 
bring before the Court any dispute on the ground that it falls 


. 


within one of the four categories enumerated therein’ ; and that 
the idea of a highest international tribunal implies, as an essen- 
tial condition of its proper functioning, the confidence on the 
part of the States that it will not become guilty either of a usur- 
pation of powers or of a disregard of international law.** How- 


relevant to the immigration law in question it does not in fact prohibit it. 
For that would mean that the matter is within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the defendant State, and that the relevancy as provisionally assumed did not 
in fact exist. It would mean that the provisional judgment was based on a 
general impression not substantiated by the investigation resulting in the 
judgment on the merits. 

At the risk of some repetition it is submitted : (a) In principle every ques- 
tion may be governed by international law, and there is no necessity: for a 
preliminary judgment to this effect; (b) Any judgment on the question of 
jurisdiction is in cases of this description tantamount to a judgment on the 
merits. Thus no satisfactory interpretation of the reservation in question 
can be derived from the possibility of the Pemmanent Court rendering merely 
formal judgments as to jurisdiction without embarking upon the considera- 
tion of the question on the merits. 

34 It is believed that every conceivable dispute falls within one of the 
four categories except when the plaintiff State affirms openly that its claim 
is contrary to the existing law—in which case there would be no point in 
bringing it before the Court which has to decide according to law. 

35 This applies not only to the signature of the Optional Clause, but even 
to the most specific article of a technical international convention conferring 
upon the Court the power to interpret its provisions. Theoretically there 
is nothing to prevent a State from availing itself of that article for the 
purpose of citing before the Court another State on a matter entirely 
unconnected with the provision in question. The defendant State could, 
of course, challenge the jurisdiction of the Court which would then decide 
in accordance with the last paragraph of Article 36. That paragraph applies 
not only to the jurisdiction of the Court under the Optional Clause, but 
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ever, in view of what has been said above, could not the very 
competence of the Court to overrule this particular objection to 
its competence be questioned by a government determined to 
remain judge in its own cause ?—not only by any future British 
government, but by a government of any signatory to the 
Optional Clause who, in consequence of the operation of the 
principle of material reciprocity, may avail itself of this reserva- 
tion. For the fact remains that the question is a disputed one, 
and that the controversy relates to a reservation which may cover 
the widest possible range of disputes. As mentioned, in respect 
of its wide and indeterminate scope, this reservation is only a 
variation of the time-honoured reservation of independence and 
vital interests.** -It may cover every act of legislative, judicial, 
and administrative authorities within the territory of the State. 

(d) The Suspensive Reservation on Bringing Disputes before 
the Council of the League of Nations.—The object of the reser- 
vation is to enable Great Britain to suspend, by means of bring- 
ing the dispute before the Council, any action brought against 
her before the Permanent Court. (Apparently the reservation 
covers also the case of a State bringing before the Court an 
action which is already before the Council; the effect of the 
reservation is here to extend the competence of the Council for 
one year in the first instance.) As this postponement of judicial 
settlement is limited to a period of one year and as unanimity is 
required for any further postponement, it would appear that— 
apart from the fact that many other States went beyond the 
British example*’ to the length of not adopting any time limit 
at all**—the disadvantages, if any, of this reservation are not 


under any’ other international engagement conferring jurisdiction upon the 
Court. See on this last question Fachiri, The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice (1925), pp. 84-86. 

36 See on this matter Rousseau, La compétence de la Société des Nations 
dans le reglement des conflits internationaux (1927), pp. 202-205, and, in 
particular, Verzijl in Revue de droit international et de la législation com- 
parée, 3rd ser., vol. VI (1925), PP. 747-750- ; 

37 The above statement should perhaps be qualified to the extent of stat- 
ing that although the British reservation constituted the first effective 
example, it was France who first introduced it in her unratified signature 
of October 2nd, 1924. The reservation was to the effect that if one of the 
Parties to the dispute summons the other before the Council of the League 
in conformity with Article 15 of the Covenant, during the attempt to settle 
the dispute by conciliation, neither Party may have recourse to the Court. 

38 The French declaration of acceptance was as follows : ; 

“On behalf of the Government of the French Republic and subject to 
ratification, I recognise as compulsory ipso facto and without special 
agreement, in relation to any other Member or State accepting the same 
obligation, the jurisdiction of the Court, in conformity with Article 36, 
paragraph 2 of the Statute of the Court, for a period of five years, in any 
disputes arising after the ratification of the present declaration with 
regard to situations and facts subsequent to this ratification, and which 
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great. There are, however, weighty objections, both of practice 
and of general principle, to this reservation : 

(i) One of the considerations underlying this reservation is 
that the Council of the League is the proper body to be entrusted 
with the preliminary function of conciliation and, generally, of 
pacific settlement, whenever a State deems such a course to be 
in its interest. The qualifications and limitations of the Council 
acting in that capacity are discussed below. What is submitted 
here is that the view, according to which the Council of the 
League is the proper body to be invoked in the first instance 
in regard to any dispute which may arise between two members 
of the League, is essentially retrogressive. It is retrogressive 
because it conceives of disputes between nations as of the typical 
manifestation of their reciprocal relations and of the Council of 
the League of Nations as of an agency called upon to devote most 
of its time and energies to the work of settling disputes. The 
primary task of the executive and directive organ of the League 
of Nations must be the work of systematic and constructive 
work in the field of international co-operation and government. 
Such work it has hitherto been able to perform to a very limited 
extent only because its main preoccupation has been in the field 
of settling disputes. Thus, for instance, the cause of the failure 
of the League of Nations to develop fully the possibilities of 
Article 24 of the Covenant relating to the centralisation of 
international technical government is largely due to the pre- 
occupation of the Council with disputes of minor importance 
between the members of the League. Undoubtedly, it has been 
this feature which has made its work conspicuous both in 
popular psychology and in the opinion of lawyers. However 
necessary as its action, undertaken with the view to pre- 
venting or stopping an actual outbreak of hostilities, Was in 
certain grave emergencies, it is a duty of constructive states- 
manship sincerely devoted to the future of the organised com- 
munity of nations to increase the Council’s opportunities for 


could not have been settled by a procedure of conciliation or by the 
Council according to the terms of Article 15, paragraph 6 of the Cove- 
nant, with reservation as to the case where the parties have agreed or 
shall agree to have recourse to another method of settlement by arbitra- 
tion. 


“ This declaration replaces the declaration of October 2nd, 1924, which 
has now lapsed.”’ 

The declarations of other States, like those of Italy, Czechoslovakia, and 
others, went even beyond the French reservation inasmuch as, without fixing 
a time limit, they stipulated for the right ‘‘ to submit the dispute, before 
any recourse to the Court, to the Council of the League of Nations.” 
(Declaration on behalf of the Republic of Czechoslovakia.) 
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positive action within the sphere of international government, 
rather than to hamper that work by entrusting the Council with 
the functions of a universal conciliation commission. 

(ii) From the point of view of the inherent ability of the 
Council to act as a regular agency for settling international 
disputes there is, both as a matter of law and experience, little 
justification for enlarging the opportunities for its acting in that 
capacity. The procedure of conciliation through the agency of 
conciliation commissions has received little or no practical appli- 
cation, but there are at least two theoretical advantages in that 
particular machinery of settling disputes, namely, the absence 
of a cumbrous and costly procedure and the prevalence of an 
atmosphere of expert knowledge and impartial detachment. 
These, however, are not the characteristic features of the con- 
ciliation procedure by the Council, whose members are in law and 
in fact representatives of their States and their interests; one of 
whose most effective weapons has proved to be delay and adjourn- 
ment ; whose method is necessarily one of political bargaining ; and 
which, by virtue of its structure and methods, has the tendency 
to magnify and to complicate any issue before it. As has been 
mentioned, there is one field in which the Council has deve- 
loped a spirit of collective responsibility coupled with undoubted 
efficiency, namely, in the sphere of suppression of wanton dis- 
turbances of the peace, but to generalise that function of a 
supreme policeman and to charge the Council with the regular 
duty of settling disputes on their merits is not only to distract it 
from a field of activities which is more properly its own, but 
also to expose it to grave risk of failure.*® It was stated in 
the declaration accompanying the signature and elsewhere that 
only important “‘ political’’ matters will thus be submitted 
before the Council. However, it is submitted that phrases like 
that used in the Official Memorandum and referring to disputes 
which, ‘‘ though falling within one of the categories defined in 
the Optional Clause, are really more of a political than a legal 
nature,’’ are not possessed of any definite meaning.*® Every 
dispute about which an action is brought before the Permanent 
Court is as a rule “ political ’? inasmuch as it raises important 
issues and is the consummation of lengthy and abortive 
diplomatic negotiations. 

39 The meritorious and useful study of Mr. Conwell-Evans entitled The 
League Council in Action (1929) is an example of this tendency to make the 
Council of the League a regular agency for settling international disputes. 


40 And see p. 160 below on the distinction between legal and political 
disputes. 
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(iii) One of the reasons which seems to have inspired this 
reservation is the view, which has gained currency in the last 
decade, that as there does not yet exist an effective international 
legislature able to modify obsolete rules of law, the unlimited 
competence of a Court bound to give judgment in accordance 
with strict law, far from removing friction, may prove dan- 
gerous to the peace of the world® ; that it 1s necessary to provide 
a check on unlimited judicial action, and that, in view of the 
British Government’s determination to accept in principle obliga- 
tory judicial settlement, such a check should at least take the 
form of suspending the procedure before the Court and of giving 
the Council an opportunity for bringing pressure of reason 
to bear upon a State sitting obstinately on its alleged 
rights. Will the suspension have this effect? Is there 
any reason to suppose that the atmosphere of reasonableness 
which, it is maintained, is peculiarly within the province of the 
Council, will cause the plaintiff State to give up any of its 
alleged rights? Is it not to be feared that the original righteous- 
ness of the plaintiff State will be stiffened and rendered more 
aggressive as the result of the suspicion and the grievance— 
real or imaginary—that an attempt is being made to deprive 
it of its rights by resorting to political pressure to be exercised 
through the Council? Before the law has been ascertained by 
the appropriate agency, that is, the Court, there is little 
practical vision in the insistence on the necessity for letting 
reason prevail through the Council. In the first stages of the 
dispute it is law that the parties want. As a matter of fact, in 
a great number of cases which have come before the Council 
that body itself deemed it necessary to have the legal rights 
ascertained before proceeding further with the matter.** 

This does not mean that there is no intrinsic value in the 
suggestion that a safeguard may be required against the conse- 
quences of a judgment rendered in accordance with a rigid rule 
of law. But the way to achieve this end lies not in preventing 
or postponing the ascertainment of existing rights by a com- 


41 See on this point Huber in Zeitschrift fiir Volkerrecht, XII (1922), p. 
14 and in Annuaire de l'Institut de Droit International, vol. XXXIII (2) 
(1927), PP. 763-764; Hostie in Revue de droit international ct de la législation 
comparée, 3rd ser., vol. 1X (1928), pp. 263-281, 568-587; Brierly, The Law of 
Nations (1928), p. 189; Sir John Fischer Williams, Chapters on Current 
International Law and the League of Nations (1929), pp. 34-35; Morgenthau, 
Die internationale Rechtspflege, ihr Wesen und ihre Grenzen (1920). 

42 From the strictly British, as distinguished from the international point 
of view, it is difficult to see why it should be left to Great Britain to insist 
on checks meant to facilitate a challenge of the existing political status quo. 
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petent tribunal and in aggravating thereby the original contro- 
versy. The proper remedy is the devising of a machinery 
through which such judgments of the Court as may prove dan- 
gerous to the peace of the world could be rendered inoperative’ 
or their execution suspended by political action of the Council 
or the Assembly or both, acting in a legislative or quasi-legis- 
lative capacity—possibly at the advice of the Court rendered 
independently of its strictly judicial pronouncement. The devis- 
ing of such a machinery, which would not be incompatible either 
with the judicial function of the Court or with the authority of 
its judgments, is admittedly a difficult problem, but it is far 
from being insoluble. Its solution could certainly prove a power- 
ful factor in overcoming the impasse of the present position of 
Article 19 of the Covenant. 

There is in the spirit of this reservation, namely, in the wish 
to protect this country from unreasonable and aggressive claims, 
a vague apprehension of danger, as exhibited in this nervous 
quest for security from the law, which it is difficult to compre- 
hend. It is not always Great Britain who has been in the past 
or will be in the future the defendant.** She is just as likely 
to be the plaintiff and see the justice of her claims delayed 
as the result of the very same reservation which she formulated 
in order to strengthen her position as defendant. Any nation 
may, as against Great Britain (or as against the signatories who 
have followed the British example) avail itself of this reservation 
not only in regard to matters “‘ which are really political in 
character ’’ but in respect, for instance, of any claim for damages 
based on an alleged denial of justice. 

It may be assumed that it is not intended to have recourse to 
this reservation in regard to minor claims, whose political nature 
would lie merely in their vexatious character, in order to 
prevent or delay proceedings deemed to be derogatory to the 
dignity of this country. That dignity is not necessarily pre- 
served by the ventilation of the matter in the forum of the 


Council. 


43 Jt is difficult not to gain the impression that the framers of the reserva- 
tion visualised Great Britain in the part of the defendant eager to postpone 
the jurisdiction of the Court rather than in that of the plaintiff interested 
in securing prompt recognition for his just claim. In cases in which 
Great Britain is the defendant there are two alternatives : (a) either this 
country is assured of the soundness of its legal position—in which case 
there will be no inducement to jeopardise the issue by submitting it to the 
Council; or, (b) Great Britain is convinced of the justice of the claim put 
forward by her opponent, in which case there seems to be little chance, 
from reasons stated above, of making the plaintiff State give up legal rights 
in which it believes in all good faith. 
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Finally, attention should perhaps be drawn to the un- 
intelligible wording of the first part of the reservation. The 
sentence ‘‘ And subject to the condition that His Majesty’s 
Government reserve the right to require that proceedings in the 
Court shall be suspended in respect of any-dispute which has 
been submitted to and is under consideration by the Council of 
the League of Nations, provided that notice to suspend is given 
after the dispute has been submitted to the Council and is given 
within ten days of the notification of the initiation of the pro- 
ceedings in the Court ”’ is not clear at all. Surely, it was not 
intended that this right of suspension should.be exercised only 
in regard to any dispute which has already been submitted to 
and is under the consideration of the Council? On the contrary 
the tendency seems to have been to reserve the right of bringing 
before the Council a matter which has previously been brought 
before the Court. The passage as it stands now is so involved 
as to be incomprehensible. ** 

(e) “Legal’’ Disputes.—The observations of this paragraph do 
not refer to any reservation expressly attached by the British 
Government, but only to the use made by it of the term “‘ legal ”’ 
preceding the enumeration of the four classes of disputes appear- 
ing in the Optional Clause of Article 36 of the Statute of the 
Court. This term, by reason of its confusing and unscientific 
character, was deliberately omitted from the first so-called Phil- 
limore draft of the Covenant of the League of Nations**; it 
re-appeared in Article 36 partly as the result of what may be 
described as an accident,*® and partly owing to the insistence 
of one member of the Committee of Jurists, appointed in 1920 to 
draft the Statute of the Court, who urged the view that the omis- 
gion of this time-honoured phrase would astound the legal con- 


44 Qua@re. Does the right to bring a matter before the Council apply to 
disputes to be submitted to some other method of settlement as stated in 
the first reservation? Apparently mot, as,such disputes are altogether 
exempted from the operation of the declaration of acceptance. 

45 See the Interim Report of the Phillimore Committee on Article 3 of the 
Phillimore Plan for a League of Nations (R. S. Baker, Woodrow Wilson and 
World Settlement (1922), vol. III, p. 75), from which it appears that although 
that article, containing the substance of the Optional Clause, was adapted 
from Article 38 of the Hague Convention of 1907 for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes, the term ‘“‘ legal ’’ which formed part of Article 
38 was omitted. 

46 The term ‘‘ legal ’’ formed part of the original draft of the Committee 
of Jurists of 1920 providing for the obligatory jurisdiction of the Court in 
the matters enumerated in the Optional Clause. It was inserted as a con- 
cession granted in the form of a qualification of an obviously extensive 
interpretation of the provisions of the Covenant. This extensive interpre- 


tation was rejected by the Assembly and the Council, but the qualifying 
term remained. 
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science of mankind.‘’ For reasons, the elaboration of which 
lies outside the scope of this memorandum, we believe that the 
term “‘legal’’ as used in Article 36, far from being in the 
nature of a reservation and from qualifying and limiting the 
scope of the four classes of disputes enumerated therein, is 
merely descriptive.** But the repeated use by the British Govern- 
ment of this term on frequent occasions and in various forms is 
likely to create the impression that it is used as a limitation of 
the scope of disputes covered by the Optional Clause. Thus the 
Official Memorandum on the Signature of the Optional Clause 
refers throughout to “ legal disputes,’’ ‘‘ juridical disputes,’’ 
and ‘“‘justiciable disputes ’’—in particular to the last.*® It 


47 The original draft of the Statute which Lord Phillimore laid before the 
Committee, while reproducing the four classes of disputes mentioned in 
Article 13 of the Covenant, contained no reference to ‘‘ legal’’ disputes. 
Baron Descamps, the learned President of the Committee, had taken a lead- 
ing part in the deliberations of the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907, and 
he found it difficult to discard a notion which was both time-honoured 
and generally believed to safeguard an important aspect of State sovereignty. 
However, judging from the subsequent discussion before the Committee, 
there is reason to believe that the purpose of the proposed qualifying term 
was more in the nature of an expression of respect for a phrase which 
has become dear to the hearts of lawyers and statesmen, than of the 
wish to formulate actual reservations. When another member of the Com- 
mittee proposed the oi:ission of the expression ‘‘ questions of a legal 
nature ’”? the sole reason for the President’s opposition to this amendment 
was that the term played an important part in the Conferences of 1899 
and 1907, and that ‘‘ legal conscience and world opinion would be 
astonished not to find this term in the Committee’s plan.”’ (Procés-Verbaux 
of the Proceedings of the Committee, p. 283). That the term “‘ legal ’”’ 
was not regarded as qualifying in any way the subsequent enumeration may 
be seen from the fact that in the Root-Phillimore plan, in which, following 
upon the insistence of the President, the term “ legal ” was included, the 
relevant passage ran as follows: ‘‘ The Permanent Court of International 
Justice shall be competent to hear and determine cases between States con- 
cerning questions of a legal nature, that is to say (italics are the writer’s), 
which affect : (a) the interpretation of a treaty’,’”’ etc. (ibid., p. 547). Little 
importance was subsequently attached to the proposed addition, and in the 
scheme prepared by the drafting sub-committee the term “* legal ’’ did not 
appear at all (ibid., p. 566) (Article 29 of the Draft). When the draft was 
considered by the Committee during the final stages of its work, the Presi- 
dent again reverted to this subject. That his insistence upon the retention 
of the term was largely calculated to insure continuity of terminology, may 
again be seen from the fact that the wording proposed by him at that final 
meeting was: ‘‘ Between States which are members of the League of 
Nations, the Court shall have jurisdiction (and this without any special con- 
vention giving it jurisdiction) to hear and determine cases of a legal 
nature, that is to say, cases concerning .. .”? (ibid., p. 582). This shows 
that even with the President, who was most insistent on the subject, that 
term did not serve the purpose of qualifying or limiting the enumeration. 
“This wording was adopted,” it is then stated in the Procés-Verbaux, 
except that the words ‘‘ that is to say, cases ” were deleted (ibid.). Nothing 
is said of the reasons for this fateful omission. Was it due to a misguided 
passion for economy in speech? 

48 See on this point Fischer Williams, Chapters on Current International 
Law and the League of Nations (1929), p. 38. ; . 

49 See, for instance, paragraph 6 of the Official Memorandum: ‘“ His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom believe that the first step 
in thus building up barriers against war is to secure the general acceptance 
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is submitted that these terms when used in this connection have 
no, or no definite, meaning at all, and that their use is undesir- 
able seeing that they convey the impression of a limitation which 
does not in fact exist. It is not clear to what disputes the 
Official Memorandum refers when it uses the expression “* Jus- 
ticiable disputes.”? Does it refer to disputes which are capable 
of a solution by the application of an existing rule of inter- 
national law? Or to disputes of minor importance as distin- 
guished from political disputes involving grave issues? Or to 
disputes in which the plaintiff State puts forward its demand in 
the form of a legal proposition? Or does it refer to disputes in 
which the application of legal rules is likely to yield results com- 
patible with justice and the progress of international relations? 
The term ‘‘Jegal’’ has been applied in the last thirty years in each 
of these meanings. Baffled by the impasse into which its use 
has led them, some international lawyers believe that, although 
it may be theoretically correct, its practical importance is neg- 
ligible ; others express the view that, although difficult to estab- 
lish and to maintain as a matter of theory, it may render useful 
service in practice. As shown by experience; the term is 
untenable in theory and harmful in practice. It has served to 
perpetuate the false idea that there are international disputes 
inherently incapable of judicial settlement, and to give emphasis 
to that aspect of the doctrine of sovereignty which gives to the 
State the right to decide for itself what the law is. In the last 
thirty years, so far as the use of legal terms may have this 
effect, it has proved a powerful obstacle in the way of establish- 
ing a working system of obligatory arbitration. The time has 
now passed when it was necessary to smooth the path of obli- 
gatory judicial settlement by means of re-assuring statements 
implying that there is a large residuum of cases left behind the 
‘‘ justiciable ’’ disputes. With the acceptance of the principle 
of obligatory judicial settlement there is no reason for retaining 
a mischievous term which more than anything else has been the 
embodiment of the negation of the supremacy of law in the inter- 
national sphere. It would be unfortunate and inaccurate if 
official countenance were to be given to the opinion that the 
meaning of the British signature and of subsequent declarations 
is that although a dispute may fall within one of the four cate- 
gories of Article 36 it nevertheless will not fall within the scope 
of the Optional Clause if it is not a legal dispute. 


of a system under which justiciable disputes will be settled by the operation 
of the Law.” 
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THE OmiITTreD RESERVATION AS TO THE LAWS OF WAR ON SEA 


The possible effects in the international sphere of the omission 
of the reservation as to Prize Law and its bearing upon the 
problem of reservations in general appear to the writer to justify 
a discussion in this article of a reservation which the Govern- 
ment of this country deliberately refrained from including within 
the scope of its signature. In addition, the question of the 
reservation as to Prize Law figured most prominently in the 
public discussion preceding the ratification of the signature 
and in the Official Memorandum on the Optional Clause, and 
the relevant legal argument put forward in the latter is of such 
a nature as to call for an examination of its premises. 

In 1924, when the British Government, in connection with the 
so-called Geneva Protocol of September of that year, offered 
to submit future disputes to the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court, it made an express reservation to the effect 
that disputes arising out of warlike operations undertaken by the 
British Empire in support of the League should not be referred 
to the Court. In 1929, relying largely on the change in the 
legal position believed to have been effected by the Treaty of 
Paris for the Renunciation of War, the British Government 
refused to recognise the continued necessity for that reservation. 
This attitude was defended in the Official Memorandum on the 
Optional Clause on the ground that in view of the legal position 
created by the obligations of the Covenant there is no likelihood 
of the lawfulness of British belligerent action being effectively 
challenged by other signatories to the Optional Clause. 

It was pointed out in the Official Memorandum that if this 
country were engaged in belligerent action, in fulfilment of 
Article 16 of the Covenant, against a Covenant-breaking State, 
“so far from the other members of the League being in the 
position of neutrals with a right to trade with our enemy, which 
might conflict with our belligerent rights and thus produce a 
justiciable dispute, they would be bound under that article to 
sever all relations with him; they could neither trade direct with 
him nor allow their territories to be used for the passage of 
commerce between him and any other States.’? The passage 
continues as follows: ‘“‘ This being so, the conditions which 
might produce a justiciable dispute between this country as a 
belligerent and another Member of the League as a neutral would 
not exist ; either the other Members of the League would fulfill 
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their obligations under Article 16, in which case we should not 
require to effect any interference with their commerce, or if they 
did not, and such interference on our part therefore became 
necessary, they would have no ground on which to protest against 
our action, since any protest must be based on a claim to trade 
with the enemy, which would be inconsistent with their obliga- 
tions under the Covenant. In other words, as between Members 
of the League, there can be no neutral rights, because there can 
be no new neutrals.’”’*® It may be doubted whether the above 
view is an accurate statement of the actual legal position. The 
very opposite of the official contention seems to be the case. If 
a member of the League resorts to war in alleged disregard of its 
obligations under the Covenant and if Great Britain decides to 
treat such alleged breach as an act of war to be answered by 
belligerent action in the enforcement of the Covenant, it is in law 
possible for a number of members of the League to remain 
neutral and to claim the rights of neutrality. This may happen 
in all cases in which those States either are of the opinion 
that no breach of the Covenant has been committed and that 
there is no occasion for belligerent action, or in which they 
go to the length of maintaining that Great Britain is enforcing 
Article 16 against a State which is in fact the attacked party 
and which they may wish to support by applying sanctions in 
the opposite direction. It is now generally agreed that this is 
the correct interpretation of the Covenant, and that the applica- 
tion of sanctions, far from being a matter for an authoritative 
decision of the Council binding upon all members of the League, 
is a question left to the free appreciation of the several members 
of the League. The attitude taken up by one of them in 
no way binds the other. The Permanent Court has no juris- 
diction to decide whether the situation calls for the application 
of Article 16. Such a right will perhaps be conferred upon it 
in the future, and then its decision might or might not be in 
favour of British belligerent action. * The same considerations 
apply to the case in which Great Britain should deem herself 
attacked in violation of the provisions of the Covenant. Other 
States may be of a different opinion, and if they do not, as the 


BOT birds, Pip 10. 

51 The whole question of neutrality in connection with Article 16 of the 
Covenant is treated with admirable lucidity in §§ 292a and 292b of Oppen- 
heim’s International Law, vol. II (1926), 4th edition, by Dr. McNair in the 
Section on Neutrality and the League of Nations, added by the editor. See 
also Schiicking und Wehberg, Die Satzung des Vélkerbundes, 2nd edition 
(1924), pp. 600-636, 667-668, and the paper by Professor A. Pearce Higgins on 
The British Acceptance of Compulsory Arbitration under the Optional 
Clause and its Implications (1929), Addendum. 
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result, apply sanctions against Great Britain, they may at least 
wish to remain neutral. 

There must also be taken into account the position 
of States which are not members of the League, but which 
are mentioned in the Annex to the Covenant and- which 
may therefore become co-signatories to the Optional Clause. 
Thus Brazil, who, by virtue of the terms of her signature 
in 1921, 1s now bound by the Optional Clause,*? may challenge 
the legitimacy of British action before the Court.°® The United 
States are potentially in the same position. The probability of 
that country signing the Optional Clause is at present remote, 
but it is at liberty to do so at any time, and it would be rash 
to prophesy that it will not adopt this course whenever the con- 
comitant disadvantages and apprehension are likely to be out- 
weighed by tangible advantages. Such a contingency might 
arise in a war to which Great Britain is a party and in which 
the United States are neutral. Would not the United States 
be in a position to sign the Optional Clause in order to have 
the validity of British belligerent action tested before the Perma- 
nent Court? (There is a formal flaw in the machinery of 
signing the Optional Clause which may work in an unfair man- 
ner: Great Britain will be bound by her signature as from 1930 
to 1940, but any other State which now refuses to sign the 
Optional Clause may do it at any moment convenient for it, 
with the avowed intention of compelling Great Britain to appear 
before the Court in an action in which that State hopes to be 
successful.) 

As the Covenant of the League cannot be adduced in support 
of the view as to the abolition of the traditional conception of 
neutrality, how far can this view be supported by reference to 
the Treaty for the Renunciation of War? It is submitted that, 
while the reference to the Treaty may be relevant in support of 
the major issue of the necessity of all-inclusive judicial settlement 
of international controversies, it has no legal bearing upon the 
attitude of neutrality on the part of its signatories. There is 
no legal duty—according to the United States there is even no 
moral obligation—upon the signatories of the Treaty to take 
belligerent action or even to order, sanction, or facilitate the 


52 On November 1st, 1921, Brazil ratified the Optional Clause subject to 
the suspensive condition of the acceptance of the Clause by two at least 
of the Powers permanently represented in the Council. 

53 The reader will note the interesting situation created by the fact that 
the tertns of the British signature compel certain States to submit to the 


jurisdiction of the Council of the League of which they are not members. 
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withholding of supplies from the State which has broken the 
Treaty. Even if the Treaty were to be strengthened by a 
machinery of sanctions identical with that of Article 16 of the 
Covenant—a development which is not likely to materialise in 
the near future—that, as has been shown, would not substan- 
tially alter the situation. The same applies to the proposed 
amendment of the Covenant in which it is intended, inter alia, 
to extend the application of sanctions to the breaches of the 
obligation not to resort to war. Only one change, radically 
removing the shadow of unreality which now envelops the Cove- 
nant and the Treaty for Renunciation of War, would have that 
effect, namely, the establishment of the competence of the 
highest political or judicial authority of the international com- 
munity to determine by a simple or qualified majority in whom 
the responsibility for the breach of the Covenant and the Treaty 
lies, and to decide, in a manner binding upon all members and 
signatories, upon the course of action to be taken. But this is a 
vision of the future. 

In the light of the above observations one may feel reluctant 
to accept the view put forward in the Official Memorandum that 
any future occasion on which the question of application of 
Prize Law becomes relevant will, in fact, mean that the 
Covenant and the Treaty for Renunciation of War have broken 
down, and that ‘‘ this catastrophe would sweep away the Optional 
Clause as well.’’ If this view were correct then, clearly, the 
other arguments advanced in the Official Memorandum would 
be superfluous.** | However, as shown, this pessimistic view 
can hardly recommend itself. The Covenant or the Treaty 
for the Renunciation of War may break down in part, without 


54 The saine lack of consistency is evidenced in the argument that as 
questions of Prize Law are covered by the reservation as to the submission 
of disputes to the Council and that as it is intended to bring questions 
of this nature before the Council, there is in actual fact no danger of their 
being decided by the Court. In so far ag this argument is based on 
the hope that the procedure before the Council will probably result in the 
vindication of the British position, it is open to the charge of undue 
optimism. Such a consummation would require unanimity on the part 
of the Council, but should there be such a measure of agreement between 
the members of the League as to render probable a unanimous decision of 
the Council then it is not likely that British belligerent action would be 
challenged. The very fact of a challenge of the British action would be 
a clear indication of the impending disagreement among the members of the 
lee and the consequent necessity for bringing the matter before the 

ourt. 

Also if in the event of a catastrophe the Optional Clause will be swept 
away, does it matter whether Prize Law is excluded from its operation or 
not? Politically the inclusion of this reservation would have had the effect 
of removing the most important cause of opposition in this country to the 
signature of the Optional Clause. 
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breaking down as a whole; they may partly break down either 
as the result of open defiance of their obligations or of disagree- 
ment as to their application. In regard to both, neutrality is 
still possible—bona fide neutrality, neutrality for the sake of 
commercial profits, or neutrality for fear of entanglements. As 
a matter of policy it is doubtful whether a state of mind should 
be created in which any partial failure of the machinery for 
pacific settlement should be regarded as a breakdown of the best 
hopes of mankind henceforth to become submerged in the sea 
of general lawlessness, cynicism, and despair. As a matter 
of principle, there is little force in an argument justifying the 
submission of a category of disputes to obligatory arbitration on 
the ground that there will be no occasion for its application or 
that, should there be such an occasion, both the obligation and 
the Court called upon to give effect to it will be swept away. 
From an international, as distinguished from the British, 
point of view there is much to be said, as a matter of future 
policy, in favour of appending a reservation as to Prize Law—a 
reservation which is specific in its nature and of a clearly deter- 
minable content, and therefore free from the disadvantages of the 
general reservations in the British signature. Both in 1924 and 
in 1929 the British Government expressly deprecated the possi- 
bility of the Permanent Court becoming a body for controlling 
military operations. However, failing a reservation as to Prize 
Law, nothing—barring the suspensive jurisdiction of the Coun- 
cil of limited duration—can save it from the danger of having 
to perform that function in case of a dispute as to the exercise 
of belligerent rights at sea. Should there unfortunately arise 
an occasion for the action of the British fleet and for the British 
prize court being challenged before the Court, in what position 
would that Court be placed? It would have to decide on con- 
troversies in regard to which history has shown with convincing 
clearness the inherent and insoluble contradictions of a legal 
regulation of war. The absence of a concordant practice of 
States in these matters would not absolve the Court from 
pronouncing a judgment on the merits any more than 
it did in the Lotus case. The wide terms of Article 
38 of the Statute which empower the Court to decide not only 
in accordance with customary international law but also accord- 
ing to general principles of law effectively make it impossible 
for the Court to pronounce a non liquet. But, in the circum- 
stances, its decisions upon these questions must necessarily be a 
matter of uncertainty and discretion.. : Im view. of, the dis- 
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crepancies in practice, will it proceed on the basis of the rule, 
adopted in the Lotus case, namely, that in the absence of 
explicit limitation of freedom of action no rule restricting it can 
be presumed and that the measures of the belligerent are there- 
fore not contrary to the law? Or will it adopt the principle of 
freedom of the sea as the basic rule, and, in the absence of 
general agreement as to certain applications of the law of contra- 
band and blockade, will it pronounce the action of the belligerent 
to be unlawful? There are many other possibilities. It 1s 
assumed here that the: Court will survive the catastrophe, and 
that it will continue to function as one of the: few remnants of a 
shattered legal order. To expose it at a time like that to the 
necessity of pronouncing on matters in regard to which there is 
mostly no recognised law but only a conflict of policies would 
mean discrediting this last bulwark of order, in addition to 
exposing it to an inglorious end as the result of internal dis- 
sension or of the determination of belligerents to disobey its 
judgment. 


IV 
CONCLUSIONS 


The Effect of the Reservations on the British Signature and on 
the Optional Clause in General 


Before summing up the effect of the British reservations a word 
should be said on the admissibility of reservations to the Optional 
Clause in general. For the opinion has been expressed that as 
the Statute of the Court does not explicitly allow reservations, 
they are not permissible so that a State acting in disregard of 
that implied prohibition runs the risk of the Court ignoring 
either the reservation or the signature as a whole.°® ‘There is 
little that can be said in support of that opinion. It is true that 
the Optional Clause does not provide expressis verbis for the 
possibility of reservations being made, but there is no necessity 
for any such express provision. Asa general rule a State may 
qualify any treaty obligation by such reservations as it deems 
necessary; treaties of arbitration, as their history shows, cer- 
tainly do not constitute an exception in this respect. In addi- 
tion, according to paragraph 2 of Article 36, the jurisdiction of the 
Court may be accepted in regard to all or any of the classes of 
the disputes appearing in the enumeration. This may mean, not 


55 The latter is the view expressed by Professor Higgins, op. cit., p. 6 and 
Professor Brierly, in The Times, of October 1st, 1929. 
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unreasonably, that a State may not only limit its acceptance to 
three or two or one class of disputes, but also that it may restrict 
the scope of the obligation in regard to all or any of the four 
classes of disputes. In fact, several signatures before 1929 
contained certain limited reservations. In the compromissory 
clauses of special conventions conferring jurisdiction upon the 
Permanent Court there is as a rule a reservation to the effect that 
there shall be no recourse to proceedings before the Court before 
negotiations have taken place, and the Court, far from refusing 
to act upon this reservation, in a series of judgments made im- 
portant contributions towards eliciting the meaning and the 
function of previous negotiations.°® Possibly it might be argued 
that sweeping and indefinite reservations might be regarded as 
contrary to the very purpose of the Optional Clause and as such 
invalidating its signature. As such, for instance, might be 
regarded a reservation offending against the fundamental 
principle of the Statute of the Court in regard to its right to 
determine its own jurisdiction.*’ 


The limitation of the duty of judicial settlement to disputes 
arising out of events subsequent to the signature, to the exclusion 
of territorial claims and of an indeterminate class of other disputes 
falling within that reservation; the possible implications of the 
reservation concerning other methods of settlement, in particular 
its failure to clarify the position in regard to other arbitration 
treaties including their broad reservations; the manner of 
exclusion of disputes of domestic jurisdiction, which, by 
introducing the question of the decision as to the applicability 
of the reservation, threatens to bring the British signature 
within the category of pre-war arbitration treaties; the confer- 
ment of certain jurisdictional rights upon the Council of the 
League in a manner prejudicial to the proper functioning of that 
body in the wider field of international government—all these 
drawbacks arising from the British reservations have 
here been discussed at some length. To these possible 
disadvantages must be added the unsatisfactory position created 
by the omission of the reservation as to Prize Law, a reservation 
whose insertion would have been in the interest of the Perma- 


58 See, for instance, Judgment No. 2, pp. 13-15, 61-65, and Judgment No. 


II, pp. 10-12. . 
57 It will be observed that Article 3 of the Geneva Protocol of 1924, 


referring to the Optional Clause, provided for the possibility of ‘‘ reserva- 
tions compatible with that clause.” 
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nent Court itself. The imperfections of the denunciation clause, 
the doubts raised by the question as to the admissibility of reser- 
vations, and the undue emphasis laid upon the term “ legal ”’ 
preceding the enumeration of the four classes of disputes covered 
by the Optional Clause, are additional reasons for viewing with 
apprehension the uncertainty created by the British reservations, 
which, in consequence of the operations of the principle of 
material reciprocity, are automatically extended, so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, to all States signing the Optional Clause. 
The effect of these reservations on the institution of the 
Optional Clause as a whole is obvious. The Optional Clause, 
which is the most comprehensive multilateral arbitration con- 
vention in existence, constitutes a decisive advance upon previous 
general arbitration treaties not only by virtue of the scope of dis- 
putes included within the sphere of compulsory arbitration—the 
range of disputes comprised within the four categories of disputes 
of Article 36 is practically and theoretically almost unlimited— 
but also as the result of the absence of the traditional reservations 
encountered in other general arbitration treaties. Therein, 
namely, in the absence of restrictive clauses which not only limit 
the obligation, but also, by introducing an element of uncertainty 
and doubt, defeat the very object of obligatory arbitration, lies 
its real strength. The signatures of the Clause which were rati- 
fied prior to September 1929 did not contain any reservations 
except the formal reservation of reciprocity, and the few reserva- 
tions as to past disputes and disputes in regard to which the 
parties have agreed to have recourse to some other method of 
pacific settlement. To the extent to which the British declara- 
tion of acceptance has saddled the Optional Clause with an ele- 
ment of uncertainty and conjecture it has undermined the 
Optional Clause itself. Any shortcomings from this point of 
view of the British acceptance are not limited to the British 
signature. The British formula was generally followed by other 
governments which signed the Optional Clause last September. 
Some of them, by subtle omissions, went beyond the British 
reservations. Thus, as we have seen, Italy, France, and several 
other States, while reserving the right to submit a dispute to the 
Council, omitted to lay down the time limit during which this 
right of suspension may be exercised and thus largely nullified 
the effects of their signatures. It may be said, without indulg- 
ing in undue generalisation, that the history of the Optional 
Clause may so far be divided into two periods; one, prior to the 
British acceptance, in which it preserved the simplicity of a 
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straightforward obligation, with all its concomitant advantages 
as an instrument for preserving the peace of the world; the 
other, largely inaugurated by the British acceptance, in which 
its meaning, like that of typical pre-war arbitration treaties, has 
become the object of uncertainty and discussion. , 
These are the reasons why the form of the British signature 
is open to criticism. The value of treaties of obligatory 
arbitration consists not so much in the actual submission 
of cases to international courts as in the general moral 
and political result of the provisions of these treaties 
—the Permanent Court has not so far rendered a single 
judgment under the terms of the Optional Clause—in the fact 
that they furnish evidence of the will of the contracting parties 
to substitute the reign of law for the different manifestations of 
force and that they create and foster an atmosphere of security 
and goodwill. These advantages are seriously impaired by the 
inclusion of reservations of an indeterminate nature reminiscent 
of a period when arbitration treaties served the purpose of con- 
cealing the true attitude of governments inimical to obligatory 
judicial settlement. It may be assumed with confidence that 
no British Government will ever make unfair use of the ambigui- 
ties of the reservations in order to evade its obligations. Justice 
compels us to make a similar assumption in regard to other 
nations both in their relations with Great Britain and in their 
reciprocal relations in respect of the reservations accepted fol- 
lowing upon the British example. But there is a disadvantage 
in an arbitration convention in which comparative certainty fol- 
lowing upon a clear-cut obligation must give way to assumptions 
and hopes. Although the Optional Clause has now, as the 
result of a lead given by Great Britain, gained powerful 
adherents, its authority as a general obligation of straightforward 
simplicity has been considerably weakened. 

The writer is reluctant to conclude this article without a note 
of explanation as to the nature of his criticism. The article is 
concerned with the British reservations, and not with the mean- 
ing and the value of the British signature as a whole. It is 
concerned with the elucidation of the implications of a number 
of limitations upon a definite obligation, and it may therefore 
have created the impression of being merely negative and pole- 
mical. This certainly has not been the intention of the writer. 
The drawbacks of the British acceptance do not materially alter 
the fact that, as said at the beginning of this article, the signa- 
ture of the Optional Clause by this country is one of the most 
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important events in the history of obligatory arbitration. It 
marks so great and radical an advance upon the provisions of the 
Covenant of the League, and indeed upon any other arbitration 
commitment hitherto undertaken by this or any other country 
in a similar position of power, that the British reservations must 
not be allowed to obscure the significance of the signature as 
such. Apart from the reservations—whose effect, as we have 
seen, consists less in any limitation of the principal obligation 
than in the introduction of an element of uncertainty and contro- 
versy as to its meaning—the Optional Clause embraces all 
possible disputes in which the parties are content to abide by the 
existing rules of international law. With the British signature, 
followed by that of other great and small Powers, obligatory 
arbitration may be said to have ceased to be a problem discussed 
by academic lawyers and pacifists and to have become 
part of the positive law. However, the very significance 
of the act imposes upon the international lawyer the duty 
to scrutinise closely its terms. And, it should be added, he may 
without impropriety examine them from the point of view of 
their approximation to the fulfilment of the duty of States— 
which is as yet an imperfect duty in the present stage of inter- 
national law—to confer upon other nations the benefit of judicial 
settlement not as a concession carefully circumscribed by reser- 
vations, but as a recognition of their just claim to have their 
contested legal rights ascertained by an independent tribunal 
impartially administering the law of nations. 
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“Economic Welfare” 
By F. C. BENHAM. 


I 


1. There is at present great authority for holding that the 
subject matter of economics is ‘*‘ economic welfare.’? When a 
single concept, such as this, dominates the whole of economic 
theory, there is a strong tendency for it to become more than 
merely the name of the subject matter. It becomes, almost in- 
evitably, the economic standard. Thus ‘‘ economic ’’ compari- 
sons between persons (or groups), or between the same 
person at different times, or between a person as he is 
and as he conceivably might be, are made in terms of the 
standard. Again, events or possibilities discussed ‘‘ from a 
strictly economic point of view ’’ are discussed with reference 
to their effect on the standard. The ‘‘ best ’’ size for a factory 
or the ‘‘ optimum ”’ size for a population is taken as the size 
which tends to maximise the standard, just as the best “‘ prin- 
ciples ’? of public finance or of action in general—in so far as 
only economic considerations are taken into account—are those 
principles which, if applied, would tend towards that result. A 
generation ago those who accepted such a standard usually called 
it ‘‘ wealth.’’? The present ‘‘ economic welfare ’’ does not repre- 
sent merely a change of name. The modern concept is both 
wider and vaguer than the older ‘‘ wealth.’’ Moreover, the 
former is usually regarded as subjective’ and the latter as objec- 
tive. The present article is mainly a protest against the practice 
of treating ‘‘ economic welfare ’’ as the economic standard. 

The reasons for this protest may be stated at once ; they will be 
expanded later. In the first place, it seems a mistake to use subjec- 
tive concepts which cannot be measured directly and about which 
statements are made which cannot be verified, if objective and 
measurable ones would serve equally well. In the second place, it 

1 The term “subjective” is used throughout to refer to what happens 
inside people’s minds, as contrasted with ‘‘ objective,’ or directly observ- 


able, phenomena. 
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seems undesirable for economics to use concepts which form part of 
the subject matter of psychology if a different course can equally 
well be followed. But the main reason for the protest is based upon 
the view that it is very desirable to keep science clearly separated 
from opinion. Science, in this connection, is held to consist of 
‘‘ positive ’’ statements, which might conceivably be tested, 
and verified or disproved. Opinion, on the other hand, is held 
to consist of statements which cannot possibly be proved. The 
view that science should be kept quite distinct from opinion is 
generally accepted’ and it is not proposed to restate the reasons 
for holding it. If it is accepted, the third and chief objection 
to “ economic welfare”? follows from it. For ‘‘ economic wel- 
fare’ is not a fully and clearly defined concept. A statement 
in the form ‘‘ A will increase X more than B’”’ may be quite 
“ scientific”? if X is clearly defined. But if X is a somewhat 
vague notion, there is the suppressed premise: “ By X I mean 
so-and-so.’’? ‘* Economic welfare ’’ is a vague notion, so that 
all statements about it, whilst apparently scientific, really have 
this suppressed premise. Thus the door is opened for personal 
opinions and prejudices to masquerade as science. 

2. It is important to distinguish this last objection from an- 
other one. It is sometimes urged that economic welfare, or at 
least general welfare, is not desirable, or is not the only thing 
desirable, or is only in part desirable, from an ethical standpoint. 
Thus it may be pointed out that ‘‘ welfare seems to be much 
the same thing as happiness,’’ and the familiar arguments 
against regarding happiness as the summum bonum may be re- 
peated. Again, Mr. Hawtrey writes: “‘ the aggregate of satis- 
factions is not an aggregate of welfare at all. It represents good 
satisfactions which are welfare and bad satisfactions which are 
the reverse.’’* 

It is clear that there are many possible relations between any 
given economic standard and the ethjcal standard. Let us call 
the former X and the latter Y. Then X may include Y, or be 
identical with it, or form part of it; it may have “ intrinsic 
value ’’ in the axiological sense. Again, X may be a means to 
Y ; it may possess instrumental, if not intrinsic, value; or, since 
both standards may be composite, certain elements of X may 
have positive value (either intrinsic or instrumental), others 
negative, and others neutral. This is what Mr. Hawtrey sug- 

2 An eloquent and forceful presentation of this view is given by Professor 
Robbins in Economica for June 1927 (‘‘ Mr. Hawtrey on the Scope of 


Economics ’’). 
3 The Economic Problem, page 215. 
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gests is the case with ‘‘ economic welfare.”? Finally, the con- 
nection may be more involved. For example, certain elements 
of X might have positive value in some circumstances or com- 
binations and negative or neutral value in others. The question 
is whether the economic standard should contain only elements 
of positive value. Here the first point to notice is that judg- 
ments as to the “‘ true ’’ ethical criteria to adopt express nothing 
but opinion. There is no place for them, therefore, in a 
““science.’? If a full and clear definition of both standards 
could be obtained, and were adopted for purposes of inquiry, 
then the question of to what extent greater X leads to greater 
Y would be a “‘ scientific ’’ one.* But that is a question which 
is usually regarded as outside the scope of economics. It is gene- 
rally agreed that an economist, as such, may discuss the long- 
run economic effects (such as the effects on productive efficiency) 
of different types of behaviour (such as consumption habits) ; but 
that is all. 

Thus discussions as to the relations betwen the two standards, 
although they may be interesting and stimulating, as Mr. Haw- 
trey has shown, do not come within the realm of economics. It 
might still be urged that an economist who chooses, or accepts, 
any particular standard, thereby implies that in his opinion that 
standard is desirable from an ethical standpoint. But there is 
no need whatever for him to state or imply any such thing. 

A climatologist—to resort to analogy—may write about the 
factors affecting rainfall and may compare the rainfall of ditffe- 
rent places or periods, without in the least implying that a heavy 
rainfall is ethically desirable. If rainfall could be considerably 
increased or diminished by human action, a climatologist might 
declare that ‘‘ from the purely rainfall standpoint ”’ a certain 
course of action was the best, meaning that it would tend to 
maximise rainfall, but nobody would accuse him of making or 
accepting any ethical judgment. And economists could take 
“‘ economic welfare ’’ as their standard in exactly the same way 
as he would take ‘‘ rainfall.” 

Finally, it might be said that economists should at. any rate 
take as their standard something which most people consider 
ethically desirable. In reply, one might point to the grave 
differences of opinion between the great ethical thinkers of the 
world. But it does seem necessary, if economics is to remain 
at all realistic and “‘ fruit bearing,’’ to take as the standard 


4 An admirable example of such an inquiry is Dr. W. A. Robson’s The Rela- 
tion of Wealth to Welfare. y 
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something which is generally regarded as important and signi- 
ficant. Yet its importance may just as well lie in the fact that 
people desire it as in their view that it is desirable. Thus the 
‘‘ mixed aggregate ’’ of “‘ economic welfare ’’ seems able to with- 
stand this particular kind of attack. 

3. My chief objection to ‘‘ economic welfare ’’ arises, to repeat, 
from its vagueness, and this in turn arises from its subjectivity. 
It will be suggested that ‘‘ economic welfare ’’ should be dis- 
carded from economics. This implies that other subjective 
concepts, such as utility, should also be discarded. It will be 
shown that their disappearance would involve little change in the 
matter, as distinct from the terminology, of economic doctrines. 

It is sometimes taken for granted that the only standard which 
might replace ‘‘ economic welfare’ is ‘‘ wealth’ in the sense 
of real income per head. It will be suggested, however, that 
there need not be any economic standard at all, and that certainly 
there need not be any single standard. There could be several 
objective standards, such as real income per head, working condi- 
tions, and the distribution of the group income. ‘The task of 
combining these standards, and of adding non-economic elements, 
could be left to the reader or to the statesman or to the economist 
writing as a social being and not qua economist. We could 
then have a completely “‘ scientific,’ although not necessarily an 
exact, economics. There would remain important questions out- 
side its scope. In so far as such questions are sometimes treated 
aS economic, economists are at present hampered because non- 
economic considerations fall outside their purview. ‘‘ Economic 
welfare ’’ is neither objective and definite, nor is it all-embrac- 
ing, as some deem ‘‘ welfare’? to be. I suggest a clear division. 
On the one hand we should have economics, with objective and 
clearly defined standards, or with no standards at all, completely 
scientific. On the other hand we should have discussions about 
“‘ welfare ’’ or whatever concept is preferred. Such discussions 
could, of course, draw upon the conclusions provided by econo- 
mics. But they would consist partly of opinions and they would 
not be handicapped by limitations of scope. 

The next section sets out the chief objections to the use of 
‘““economic welfare ’’ and allied concepts in economics. 

The third section tries to show on what grounds such con- 
cepts have been retained, and that these grounds are not ade- 


quate. The final section explains the changes which. are 
advocated. 
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II 


4. For the sake of brevity, I shall call economists who take 
economic welfare as their standard by the name of ‘‘ welfare 
economists ’’ and, unless the context indicates otherwise, I shall 
take the nation as the relevant economic unit. The present 
section considers briefly the main objections to the current con- 
cept of ‘‘ economic welfare.’’ These all arise from the fact that 
the concept is a subjective one. ‘‘ The elements of welfare,”’ 
says Professor Pigou,°* ‘‘ are states of consciousness,’’ and econo- 
mic welfare is ‘‘ a part’ of welfare. Economic welfare consists 
of utilities or satisfactions minus disutilities or dissatisfactions, 
and these are subjective in the sense of being inside people’s 
minds. Professor Cannan calls his standard ‘‘ wealth’’ or 
‘« material welfare,’’ but it is much the same thing as ‘‘ economic 
welfare.’ To be more precise, the latter term is vague enough 
to cover many shades of meaning, and so is ‘‘ wealth ’’ as used 
by Professor Cannan, but the two terms are in effect synony- 
mous. For Professor Cannan writes®: ‘‘ The subject matter of 
economics has become utility or satisfaction minus disutility or 
dissatisfaction so that if we retain ‘ wealth’ as its compendious 
description, we must take ‘ wealth’ as having reverted to its 
old meaning of a particular state or condition of human beings.”’ 
And by “state”? he clearly means “‘ state of mind.” q 

Little is said by any welfare economist about this state of 
mind.’ But economic welfare has objective indicia. These may 
be taken as average real national income per head, working con- 
ditions, and the distribution of the national income among per- 
sons or families. Dr. Dalton adds,® logically enough, the distri- 
bution of working conditions (which he calls ‘ subjective costs ’’) 
amongst workers; and Professor Pigou adds the variability of 
the national income (or dividend) over time. If the economic 
position of a nation with regard to the future is being considered, 
account should also be taken of other indicia, such as the national 
assets (including national resources, material equipment, and 
debts owing or owed externally), the probable productive power 
of the future population, the probability of harmonious economic 


5 Economics of Welfare, Third Edition, pp. 10-11. 

6 Wealth, Second Edition, p. 13. } | : 

7 It is interesting to note the changes in Professor Pigou’s attitude on this 
matter. In Wealth and Welfare he declared that ‘‘ welfare is welfare ’’; it is 
a state of consciousness, but practically’ nothing can be said about it. In the 
first edition of Economics of Welfare he said: ‘‘ Welfare cannot be defined 
in the sense of being analysed.”” In subsequent editions this became “ There 
is no need here to enter upon a discussion of its content.’’ He has always 
maintained that economic welfare is ‘‘ a part ” of welfare. 

8 Economica, No. 22 (March 1928), p. 31. 
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co-operation, both within the nation and with the rest of the 
world, the probable trends of different prices, and similar 
matters. Again, there are, as it were, subordinate indicia, in- 
cluded in those mentioned. Thus the magnitude of the national 
income depends largely upon the magnitude of production, but 
also upon the real terms of external trade and upon the real 
terms of external debtor and creditor relations. These three 
may be called subordinate indicia. Similarly with unemploy- 
ment, since greater unemployment tends both to diminish pro- 
duction and to make distribution more uneven. But for our 
present purpose we may consider as indicia the three first men- 
tioned. 

Average real national income per head, for example, is an 
indicium of economic welfare in the sense that as it increases or 
diminishes, other things being equal, so does economic welfare 
increase or diminish. 

It would be tempting to say, instead of ‘‘ other things being 
equal,’’ ‘‘ other indicia remaining the same’ and to take a 
given percentage improvement in all the indicia as denoting the 
same percentage improvement in economic welfare. We could 
then abandon the notion of ‘‘ economic welfare’ and frankly 
take these indicia as themselves being our standards. ‘This, 
indeed, is what will be proposed. But welfare economists do 
not take such a course. For them, economic welfare is subjective 
and somehow transcends its indicia. Yet almost the whole of 
even ‘‘ welfare economics ’’ is about objective indicia rather than 
subjective states or feelings, for as one of the ablest of welfare 
economists admits® : ‘‘ much of what passes for utility theory is 
really objective price-theory presented in the purloined termino- 
logy of subjective analysis.’? Thus our suggestion would leave 
economic doctrine, in substance, practically unchanged. But 
this is to anticipate. 

The unit of economic welfare is usually taken as utility or satis- 
faction. Goods and services yield utilities, but although much 
can be said about goods and services and their prices, little can 
be said about the utilities themselves, so that we have again a 
relation between the subjective concept and its objective indicia 
or counterparts, similar to that between economic welfare and its 
indicia. This is quite consistent, since goods and services con- 
stitute the real national income, and utilities (less disutilities) 
constitute economic welfare. 


9 S. Viner, ‘‘ The Utility Concept in Value Theory,” Journal of Political 
Economy, p. 657, September 1925. 
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5. The first objection to concepts such as ‘‘economic welfare’’ 
and ‘‘utility’’ is that inferences about them drawn from objective 
indicia cannot be verified and may not be true. This particular 
subject is a well-worn one, but a few illustrations may perhaps be 
permitted. 

Suppose that A’s income is double that of B, and that other 
objective indicia show a similar relation. Welfare economists 
would assume that A’s economic welfare was greater than B’s 
(although not twice as great, owing to the diminishing marginal 
utility of income). But this is purely an assumption, and it may 
not be true. A may get less utility or satisfaction from his in- 
come than B gets from his smaller one, owing to difference of 
character or taste or even digestion between A and B. If welfare 
economists assume that such differences among the people they 
are discussing do not exist, or may be neglected, they are not 
merely making an assumption which is clearly false. ‘They are 
really taking objective indicia and giving them a subjective 
name. 

Instead of A and B, let us consider A at different times. Sup- 
pose that his real income doubles. Do we really know any- 
thing about the change, if any, in his state of mind or satisfac- 
tions? Much may possibly depend upon the real income of his 
associates. If they simultaneously treble, for example, A may 
derive less satisfaction than before from his doubled consump- 
tion of goods and services. Again, he may soon acquire new 
“ needs’? or “‘ wants,’”? so that he may derive no more satisfac- 
tion from his dearer new car, for example, than he did pre- 
viously from his cheaper old one.’ 

If we take A alone, at the same time, he is said to equalise the 
marginal utilities of different lines of expenditure. Here again 
many difficulties may be, and have been, raised. A may spend 
impulsively and “‘ irrationally.” The comparative satisfactions 
yielded by different goods may not correspond with the compara- 
tive desires he felt for them at the time of purchase. Puzzles 
are raised if expenditure is considered not as a flow over time but 
in isolated instances. It may be considered illegitimate to 
equate different kinds or qualities of satisfaction which agree 
in nothing but the price paid for them. Such difficulties have 
been considered, and disposed of, or evaded, by economists. Yet 
we know only the fact of choice. If welfare economists assume 
that A’s comparative marginal utilities correspond with his com- 


10 For a recent statement that this tends to be the case, see G. H. Bour- 
uet, ‘‘ Von der Wohlfahrt und ihrer Mezbarkeit,” in Weltwirtschaftliches 


Archiv, October 1929. 
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parative marginal desires as assumed from his objective choices 
and expenditure habits, they may say that A tends to equalise 
the marginal utilities to him of different shillingsworths of ex- 
penditure. But here again they would merely be giving the 
fact of choice a subjective dress. 

6. Another objection to these concepts is that their avowed 
adoption places economics in an undesirable relation to 
psychology. For what happens, or is supposed to happen, in- 
side people’s minds is the special province of psychology. If 
economics uses subjective concepts, then for the sake of co-ordina- 
tion between different branches of knowledge ‘it is desirable that 
assumptions made by economics about such concepts should be 
in harmony with general accepted psychological doctrine. 
Psychologists are thus enabled to criticise such assumptions 
from a position of superiority. If they agree among themselves 
in declaring these assumptions false, then the whole weight of 
expert psychological opinion is brought to bear against the 
amateur views of economists. If they differ among themselves, 
economics becomes involved in their controversies. If there is 
general approval by psychologists, at any time, of economists’ 
assumptions, there is always the possibility that a change in the 
views of psychologists may create disharmony and seem to 
demand a change in those assumptions. 

This situation would simply have to be faced if economics 
really were concerned with subjective concepts. But if such 
apparent concern arises only because welfare economists deck 
objective indicia in the borrowed plumes of subjectivity, then it 
could be avoided by discarding the plumes. I suggest that this 
is the case, and that one indication of this is the refusal of most 
welfare economists to admit that any change in psychological 
doctrine would demand even the slightest change in the presenta- 
tion of economics. . 

The contention that economics has not borrowed its plumes 
from psychology is not valid. It may use special terms such as 
‘ utility ’? or ‘‘ ophelimity,’’ but if the concepts are subjective, 
they must fall within the province of psychology. It seems 
probable that most early exponents of the Law of Diminishing 
Marginal Utility had not heard of the Weber-Fechner Law. 
That, however, does not in the least deprive psychologists of the 
right to point out that the Weber-Fechner Law applies to sensa- 
tions and not to feelings, or of the right to criticise the economic 
6 Law.’’ 


In the case of ‘‘ economic welfare,’”’ psychologists might well 
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ask how a flow of feelings over time can be compounded into a 
state of mind at a given moment, and how a state of conscious- 
ness can be divided into compartments. Whether such criticisms 
are valid is not the point. The point is that it would be a gain 
if they could be made irrelevant to economics. 

7. The chief objection to ‘‘ economic welfare,’’? however, is its 
vagueness. An objective standard might be vague: ‘‘ wealth ”’ 
in its objective sense was a rather vague notion. But an objec- 
tive standard is capable of full and clear definition, and a sub- 
jective one is not. ‘“‘ Economic welfare ”’ in its present sense must 
remain a somewhat nebulous conception. 

In ordinary speech, many words have a certain haziness about 
their meaning, and for most purposes a precise and full defini- 
tion is not necessary. There is sufficient common ground in 
different people’s notions of, say, ‘‘ happiness,’ or ‘‘ intelli- 
gence,’’ or ‘‘ prosperity,’’? to prevent confusion and misunder- 
standing. Most statements apply more or less equally well to 
all the different shades of meaning. But for scientific purposes 
this is not enough. A more precise and detailed definition is 
required, and this usually involves, where possible, the substitu- 
tion of an objective for a subjective concept. 

This general principle applies with especial force to economics, 
if we grant that it is highly desirable to keep economics 
“ scientific.’? A discussion of the means to a clearly defined 
objective end is a scientific discussion. A discussion of the 
means to a hazy subjective end, a part of an indefinable whole, 
implies that, within limits, each chooses his own conception 
of that end. Thus economists may talk about ‘‘ economic wel- 
fare,’ but each economist may have a somewhat different con- 
ception of it from the others. Even if different economists hold 
more or less the same conception, and this is perhaps true of 
welfare economists at the present time, their readers may hold a 
different one. In any case, there is a misty atmosphere about 
the whole affair. 

If an undefined term is used, the user need not make clear 
even to himself precisely what he means by it. Welfare 
economists ‘‘ deduce ’’ economic welfare from its objective indicia 
or counterparts. But how many have clearly stated which in- 
dicia they choose? How many have considered what ‘‘ weights ”’ 
should be assigned to the different indicia for the purpose of 
combining them? How many have dealt with the ‘‘ weight- 
ing ’? of the components of a composite indicium such as work- 
ing conditions, which contains hours of work, temperature, risk 
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of accident and sickness, ventilation, and other elements? How 
many have considered the question of measuring inequality of 
incomes and of stating what mode of distribution of the national 
income (reactions on production apart) would tend to maxi- 
mise economic welfare ? 

I believe that most welfare economists have not clearly faced 
such questions. Often it is not necessary to do so. Different 
indicia may all point in the same direction or a sufficient guide 
may be found in a partial principle such as ‘‘ great inequality of 
incomes tends to diminish economic welfare.’’ But the danger 
of a vague standard is evident. A welfare economist is at 
liberty, within wide limits, to choose his own indicia and to give 
them a rough weighting in his own mind and then to proclaim 
that “this course would promote economic welfare more than 
that.’ The statement sounds a scientific one, and as such it 
may be accepted and respected. But questions such as those 
given above have not been avoided by dissolving them in the 
fluid concept of economic welfare. Consciously or unconsciously, 
the economist—with all his private social, political, and ethical 
beliefs and prejudices—has formulated to himself his own stan- 
dard. His statement may mean little more than ‘‘ I think so.”’ 

Of course, this is only a possibility. Most welfare economists 
would set out the probable effects of each course upon various 
objective indicia, and sometimes their weighting could be in- 
ferred from their general discussion. But then we have a 
dilemma. If economic welfare means only objective indicia, 
why not say so? If it means something more, which cannot be 
defined in terms of objective indicia, then the door is opened, as 
has been shown, to a host of personal beliefs and prejudices, 
concealed beneath the cloak of ‘‘ economic welfare.”’ 


Itt 


8. I think there are four main reasons why welfare economists 
cling to subjective concepts, in the face of objections such as 
those which have been raised. 

The first reason is that it is customary to present the theory 
of value partly in terms of marginal utility. But essentially 
the same theory could be presented without any reference to 
subjective concepts, and this is fairly generally admitted."* It 
is true that the Law of Diminishing Marginal Utility is 
supposed to explain the usual downward slope of demand curves. 


11 For a good discussion of this see J. Viner, ‘‘ The Utility Concept in 
Value Theory,” Journal of Political Economy, August 1925. 
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But the “‘ Law ”’ gives only a very general statement of what 
is supposed to happen to people’s feelings. The fact that a lower 
price enables more people to buy, or the same people to buy more, 
seems just as convincing a general explanation. If we wish to 
know why the elasticity of demand for a given commodity in 
a given market is what it is, we must consider observed facts 
on which the ‘‘ Law ’”’ shows no light. Similarly, an explana- 
tion of a particular change in demand calls for special 
investigation, whilst a general statement of the factors likely 
to cause such a change—such as changes in the numbers and 
composition of the population, in their total income and its 
distribution, in their behaviour-habits, in available substitutes 
and their prices, and so on—can quite well be given in objective 
terms. To state that the relative marginal utility of a 
commodity has altered is merely to state an observed fact—a 
change in the quantity purchased at a given price—in subjective 
terms. In short, the concept of utility became prominent in 
connection with value-theory, but the needs of value-theory do 
not call for its retention. 

9. The second reason is that welfare economists often assume 
that the only alternative to ‘‘ economic welfare’’ is real 
income per head. But, they consider, account should be taken 
of working conditions, of the distribution of national income, 
and possibly of other indicia. The answer is, obviously, that a 
multiple objective standard could include all such indicia. Of 
course, an adequate discussion of ‘‘ wealth ’’ in the sense of real 
income per head would involve some reference to working 
conditions, inasmuch as they affect output and hence prices and 
income. But they would be studied only as one of many factors 
affecting output : only as a means to income and not also as an end 
in the same way that income would be an end. Working condi- 
tions might be considered as an end on the ground that an increase 
in productive efficiency might be applied, to take a simple ex- 
ample, either to produce a larger income or to produce the same 
income during a shorter working week. Greater leisure may 
thus be a real alternative to greater income, and so may some 
other improvements in working conditions (although there are 
also cases in which improved conditions lead to greater output). 
But welfare economists include working conditions in their 
indicia on the wider ground that the disutilities involved in 
producing should be weighed against the utilities yielded to 
consumers by what is produced. Again, the most narrow of 
‘« price-economists ’? might study the causes of inequality of 
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incomes and the effects of such inequality upon the volume and 
nature of production. But welfare-economists definitely include 
the distribution of the national income in their indicia. A lessen- 
ing of great inequality tends to increase ‘“ economic welfare.”’ 
Their standard, in fact, is wider than the older “‘ wealth.’’ As 
a matter of history, the growth of liberal and humanitarian 
ideals led them to enlarge it. But in the process of becoming 
enlarged it also became subjective. My point is that it could 
remain enlarged without remaining subjective. 

10. The third reason is that the Law of Diminishing Marginal 
Utility affords an apparently scientific basis for the view that 
great inequality of incomes is undesirable. With its aid, it is 
possible to show that a given group income would yield more 
utility or economic welfare if it were divided less unevenly. 
And on this foundation a whole theory of public finance, and 
of ‘‘transferences from the relatively rich to the relatively 
poor ’’ can be built. 

The ‘‘ Law,’’ however, is a most insecure foundation. It is 
at best an unproved hypothesis, obtained by an amateur in- 
cursion into the domain of psychology. Whether incomes should 
be unequal, and, if so, in what manner, is a matter of opinion 
with which economists as such are not concerned. They can 
show what economic effects would follow from different modes 
of distribution, and this might help social and _ ethical 
philosophers to make up their minds on the matter. But as econo- 
mists they need express no views whatever. They could simply 
include the distribution of the national income among their 
objective standards, stating that of course the effect of changes 
in one standard (such as distribution) upon other standards 
(such as income, through production) must be considered. This 
would enable them, if they wished, to say most of what they 
say now about Public Finance, for example. But it would be 
clear that their ‘‘ principles’? were merely those which tended 
to maximise their standards; their standards would be objective 
and clearly defined ; and those who preferred different standards 
would be able to point out that their standards could best be 
attained by following different ‘‘ principles.”’ 

11. The fourth reason why welfare economists cling to a 
subjective standard is that it gives them more scope and 
freedom. Its very vagueness increases the possible range of 
their discussions. “They would probably admit that an 
economics using objective standards would be more precise 
and definite, and would be safeguarded from psychological 
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criticism. Nevertheless they reject it. For such an economics, 
to their minds, would obtain these advantages at too great a 
cost. Its objectivity would involve too great restrictions. It 
would be compelled to consider important questions in an 
inadequate manner or to ignore them altogether. Its statements 
would be more precise but they would also be less significant. 
And it is better, they would urge, to deal with fundamental 
matters in a tentative way than with superficial matters in a 
definite way. 

Such arguments have great force. They have, indeed, too 
great a force. They prove too much. The concept of economic 
welfare is certainly elastic, but it cannot possibly be stretched 
enough to include all that such economists wish to consider. 
What they really want seems to be complete freedom of discus- 
sion, with no restrictions of scope: not even those imposed by 
“ economic welfare.’? There seems no reason why they should 
not have it, and every reason why they should. Economists in 
the past have shown themselves especially stimulating when 
they discussed broad social and ethical questions. Only 
recently we have had two more examples: Mr. Hawtrey’s 
The Economic Problem, and Mr. Hobson’s Wealth and Life. 
When economists give their views on current practical problems, 
they tend to consider a question in all its aspects and not only in 
its economic ones. They fearlessly state or imply their own 
social beliefs and their own scale of ethical ‘‘ values,’ and upon 
such premises they base their views. Surely this is all to the 
good. An economist is as well qualified as most people to decide 
what ends are most desirable, and he is eminently qualified to 
declare what economic measures are most likely to achieve those 
ends. All I ask is that discussions of this kind should not be 
deemed to form part of economic science. All I wish is to keep 
statements capable of verification or disproof distinctly separated 
from statements of opinion which cannot possibly be proved. 


IV 


12. If ‘‘ economic welfare ’’? were discarded, there would re- 
main three possible solutions to the problem of the standard. 
The first solution would be to dispense with ‘‘ standards ’’ alto- 
gether. Economics could be a study of what happens, or would 
happen, under changing conditions of scarcity. It would deal 
with conditions of equilibrium in different situations. It could 
consider what would happen under different sets of assumptions. 


It would be concerned largely with prices, and most of its propo- 


E 
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sitions would be in the form ‘‘ If A, then C.’’ Such an econo- 
mics would inevitably be somewhat divorced from reality. On 
the other hand, greater exactness would be obtained than any 
‘“ realistic ’? economics could hope for. This is the direction 
in which most progress in economic science seems possibie, 
for although a considerable amount of good work has been done 
in this field, much yet remains to be accomplished. It need 
hardly be said that conclusions reached in this manner would 
have some bearing upon practical affairs, whilst the progress 
which such a technique would make possible might result in 
unexpected and fruitful applications to the world of reality. 

The second solution would be to have a number of objective stan- 
dards, without attempting to combine them into a single standard. 
The economic effects of different events or possibilities could be 
considered as the effects upon real income per head, upon the dis- 
tribution of the group income, and so on, much as at present, but 
no ‘‘ weighting ”’ or ‘‘ balancing ’’ would be attempted. ‘‘Work- 
ing conditions ’’ would be resolved into its objective elements— 
hours of work, and so on—and effects upon each element con- 
sidered separately. Any number of such “ standards ”’ could 
be considered. It could well be claimed, indeed, that such 
““ standards ’’ were not in any real sense standards at all. It 
could be claimed that there was no presumption that an increase 
of real income per head or of the share accruing to the rela- 
tively poor was better, in any way, than a diminution. Such a 
claim, however, would be somewhat pedantic and unreal. For 
why should these matters be discussed at all? Clearly they 
are chosen, or accepted, for discussion because the spirit of the 
time has singled them out as having especial significance. 
General opinion seems to prefer ‘“‘ the comfort of a limited 
number ’’ to “‘ numbers with limited comfort ’’!?; hence stress 
is laid upon real income per head rather than upon 
total real income, as might be the case in a community 
which attributed great value to the mere existence of a large 
population. The growth of democracy and the progress of social 
and ethical philosophy have emphasised the significance of 
working conditions and of inequality of income: hence econo- 
mics gives these matters more attention than in the past. It 
seems franker, then, to admit that there may be economic stan- 
dards. But economists, whilst prepared to study the effects of 
changes in one standard upon the others, could refrain from any 
attempt to combine their standards in a single whole. 


12 FP. Y. Edgeworth : Mathematical Psychics, p. 8. 
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The third solution would involve least change in ‘‘ welfare 
economics.’? We could say that the indicia of economic welfare 
are economic welfare, and that economic welfare is a completely 
objective conception. Perhaps it might be given another name , 
for example, prosperity. We should then have a single compo- 
site objective standard. All the difficulties of definition, measure- 
ment, and weighting, would have to be faced in order to set up 
a clearly defined standard. But these difficulties would be 
revealed, and not created, by the change. At present a lessen- 
ing of inequality has somehow to be set off against a diminution 
of real income per head, and so on. A ‘‘ welfare economist yas 
at liberty to perform such feats, according to some personal scale, 
and to emerge with an apparently scientific statement about 
“ economic welfare.’? Under our third solution, all assumptions 
would be stated and all such scales and weightings plainly set 
out. Thus the possibility of private judgments creeping into 
scientific discussions would be abolished. 

13. These three possible solutions are not mutually exclusive. 
All three could exist side by side, supplementing one another. 
But something more is required. When an economist discusses a 
practical problem, he tends to consider it in all its aspects. 
He takes account of ‘‘ non-economic aspects of welfare,’’ such 
as beauty. He bears in mind the distinction between what is 
and what is not “‘ practical politics.’” He does not ignore, for 
example, the possible effects of different solutions upon inter- 
national amity. Inevitably he makes a number of assumptions 
as to what is desirable. Often he is compelled to balance a gain 
in one direction against a loss in another, or to choose between 
two different gains. Vet, if the problem is mainly economic, the 
economist should surely discuss it; and if he is to be realistic 
he might well point out non-economic considerations. All this 
he might do, not only in connection with practical problems, 
but more generally. One can point again to Wealth and Life 
as an illustration. All that is asked is that, when he does this, 
he should not claim to be within the realm of economic science. 
On the one hand, we should have an economics which had dis- 
carded such question-begging terms as ‘ utility,’’ and which con- 
fined itself to ‘‘ positive ’’ description, explanation, and analysis. 
On the other hand, we should have no restrictions at all, But 
for the halfway house of ‘‘economic welfare’? there would be ne 
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Education and the Dissenters. A 
Sidelight on Nineteenth-Century 
Political Thought 


By E. E. Ricu. 


Ir has become an intellectual habit to think of nineteenth- 
century political thought in England in terms of Individualism 
and Collectivism, of Benthamism, or Utilitarianism, and Social- 
ism. This is due to the influence of Dicey’s lectures on Law 
and Opinion in England, and Leslie Stephen’s volumes on the 
English Utilitarians. The historian of ideas is not unlike a 
mathemetician seeking to find a highest common factor. ‘This 
method is essential if any comprehensive analysis is to be made, 
but there is a danger lest the guiding principles so discovered 
be used to explain results which may be due to other forces. 
The historian is generally careful to guard himself against 
these errors, but the general reader too readily grasps the ideas 
and uses them to explain all the political problems of a genera- 
tion. 

The importance of Benthamism, Utilitarianism or Individual- 
ism cannot be denied. Its philosophy was not contained in 
academic works alone, but found frequent expression in the Re- 
views and newspapers. The practical proposals which were the 
result of its philosophy were constantly before the public, but it 
would be a mistake to assume that the adoption of such pro- 
posals was alone due to the reasoning of the political philosopher 
or the intellectualist politician, for the motives affecting public 
opinion were many-sided. 

The influence of political philosophy on the development of 
education was very slight. The origin of the ideas of the 
Individualists on this subject is to be found in that faith in the 
perfectibility of man through education, which was charac- 
teristic of the late eighteenth century." Education was valued 
as a training for citizenship, and the perfect citizen was the 

* See J. S. Mill, Autobiography giving account of his father’s opinions. 
(World’s Classics Edition, p. 89.) 
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basis for the perfect state and the perfect society. At the same 
time, while the Individualists believed in an educated democracy 
and the power of the state to remedy social evils, yet, in admini- 
stration they denied the state that sovereignty with which they in- 
vested it in law. The sovereign state was to be limited by an Indi- 
vidualistic political philosophy.” In consequence the faith in 
education did not become a faith in state education until Indi- 
vidualistic thought was radically changed. 

Dicey, in his Law and Opinion, treats of education under the 
heading of ‘‘ Equalisation of Advantages,’’ and, in a note, says 
that in England education has been bound up with the idea of 
collectivism.’ This illustrates the tendency to over-simplifica- 
tion which follows from the attempt to apply a highest common 
factor. There is, in fact, little evidence to show that the Edu- 
cation Act of 1870 was a result of the desire to equalise advan- 
tages. The important motives influencing public opinion in 
favour of even the limited idea of state education contained in 
that Act were a belief in the expediency of education, politically, 
socially, and economically, and a wish to extend religious teach- 
ing. The hope for a reduction in the rates was a more effective 
force in favour of public education than all the political and 
philosophic arguments. It was confidently expected that educa- 
tion would reduce the prison and the pauper rate and that its 
vuwn cost would never exceed threepence in the pound.“ 

The interaction of Individualistic and religious motives is to 
be seen most clearly among that very active group of Dissenters 
called the Voluntaryists. Their origin dates from the Factory 
Bill of 1843. The Conservatives in 1842 were well alive to the 
existence of the problem of education,* and the Factory Bill of 
1843 was their abortive attempt to establish on a sound basis the 
existing legislation as regards the education of factory children. 
The Bill did not contemplate more than a slight extension of 
the sphere of compulsory education, but proposed to create trusts 
for the factory schools to ensure their proper management. 
The intentions of the Government were good, but their proposals 
for the composition of the managing trust and the regulations 
on religious instruction gave great offence to the Non-con- 
formists. It was originally proposed that the trust should 


* Cf. Bertrand Russell, Protestant and Catholic Sceptics; Life and Letters, 
January 1929. ey. 

* Second Edition, p. 277. See, however, p. 359, where national education is 
called the battlefield between Church and Dissent. 

“ Cf. Hansard, Vol. 194, 1238 (12/3/1869), W. E. Forster. 

5 Parker, Life of Graham, Vol. I, pp. 339-40 (1842); Peel, Vol. I, p. 340 
(1842) ; Peel, Vol. II, p. 419 (1839), letter of the Duke of Wellington. 
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have three ex-officio members, namely the minister and two 
churchwardens, and four others to be appointed annually by the 
Justices of the Peace. The fact that the bias of the Justices 
would be in favour of Churchmen was the principal complaint of 
the Non-conformists. A storm of opposition came from the 
Dissenters all over the country,’ and petitions against the Bill 
with a total of upwards of two million signatures poured in upon 
the House of Commons.’ Alterations in the Bill failed to 
appease their wrath arid it was ultimately withdrawn. The 
triumph of the Church over the non-sectarian policy of the 
Whigs in 1839 was now equalled by a triumph of the Dissenters 
over the Anglican policy of the Tories. 

The Dissenters were elated by their success, they had dis- 
covered their strength in combination. The repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts (1828) had only served to increase their 
self-consciousness, and, in 1836, the alteration of the marriage 
law, so that they could be married in their own chapels, gave 
them an established position from which they looked forward to 
still greater benefits. [hese successes had not been achieved 
without a struggle, and even as regards free admission to the 
newly founded London University, attempts were made to 
prevent them being placed on a position of equality with 
the Churchmen.* In consequence the Bill of 1843 seemed a 
reactionary attempt to limit religious equality, though in fact 
its sphere was so small that the danger could only be in a large 
extension of its principles, something not likely to happen at 
that period. ‘Their victory over the government on this occasion 
was followed by the formation of an association directed towards 
disestablishment, so high were their hopes that their cause 
of anti-erastianism was now to triumph.’ 

As a result of the agitation against the Factory Bill two 
societies were formed, one.by the Congregationalists called the 
Congregational Board of Education, and’.the other by the 
Baptists called the Voluntary School Association, each of which 
repudiated state aid for education. For the next few years they 
did not come into prominence, but the Minutes of the Committee 
of Council on Education in 1846 brought them into the political 
arena. The Whig government, which had newly come into 
office, realising that legislation was practically impossible, 


* Annual Register (1843), p. 196; The Times, May: 4th, 1843, p. 3, col. 6. 

" Hammond, J. L. and B., Lord Shaftesbury, p. 85; Adams, The Elementary 
School Contest, p. 122, says four million. 

* Martineau, History of the Thirty Years’ Peace, Vol. III, pp. 192-4. 

* Hodder, Life of Samuel Morley, pp. 79-80. 
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attempted to deal with the problem of education by these 
Minutes. They were the origin of the pupil-teacher system. The 
aim of the government was to improve the quality of education, 
and it was hoped thereby to increase the quantity. As soon as 
these Minutes became known the Non-conformists were up in 
arms, though the Presbyterian Church of Scotland accepted the 
government grant and the Wesleyans were with difficulty per- 
suaded to do the same.” The rest of the Non-conformists re- 
fused to co-operate in the government scheme, and, because they 
wished education to be dependent only on the voluntary efforts 
of religious bodies and private individuals, they became known 
as the Voluntaryists. 

The Voluntaryists were not opposed to the education of the 
masses, their own efforts were a sufficient denial of any accusa- 
tion of lukewarmness in the cause, but they insisted ‘‘. . . that 
religion was the first element in education... .’’* Thus 
the interference of the state in education was necessarily 
an interference with religion. Miall, one of the Non-conformist 
leaders, said in Parliament, “‘. . . if a system of education 
were established at all, the only way to render that system just 
would be to exclude religious instruction from the teaching given 
in the schools established . . . if any government proposed a 
plan founded upon the exclusion of religious teaching, all those 
classes which went to form public opinion, and which constituted 
the moral power of the country, would sink their minor 
differences and unite in combating such a scheme.” The 
attempt of the state to enforce religious teaching was condemned. 
‘“‘ No civil ruler, not even a House of Commons, is justified in 
enforcing the teaching of religion in churches, chapels, or schools, 
and compelling universal payment for it by making the Socinian 
pay towards Roman Catholic doctrines, and Roman Catholics 
towards doctrines they deem heretical, and all parties made to 
aid by compulsory payment the spread of error and truth.’’” 

This was the central position of the Voluntaryists, but they 
went further and found an Individualist political theory to sup- 
port their religious views. As Non-conformists they tended to 
be Radical in their politics, and as manufacturers, for many 
of their leaders belonged to the new middle class which was 
springing up in the large towns, they were acquainted with 


1° Hammond, Shaftesbury, p. 256. 
11 Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
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12 Hansard, 1856, Vol. 140, 2003. 
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current economic theory. ‘The result was that they used their 
Individualist politics and economics to support their religious 
opinions as regards education. 

The Voluntaryvists condemned the over-centralisation which 
would necessarily result from governmental control over 
education, and even the very motives of those who advocated 
state education were slighted. ‘‘ I have no wish to impute any 
sinister design, but many men about the government avow the 
policy of getting the mind of the nation under an unitive system 
of education. They would cast all its ideas. Can we think 
these men the enthusiasts of knowledge and freedom? They 
would bid for all influence—the Pulpit and the Press; they 
would buy up all priesthoods and fellowships. They would 
torture all into shape, and fix that shape for ever. It is against 
such a Machiavellian, Austrian, Chinese archetype that we 
contend !’’* It was held, and by other parties besides the 
Voluntaryists, that the Committee of Privy Council on Educa- 
tion was becoming too strong. Miall ‘‘ hoped that the 
popularity and abstract merits of the cause of education would 
not so dazzle the eyes of hon. members as to prevent their watch- 
ing with jealousy the application of these steadily increasing 
funds and taking care that their control and management 
were not committed to despotic and irresponsible hands.’’” 

The problem was also approached from the other end and an 
Individualist psychology affirmed the rights and duties of 
parents and found in them a denial of the duty of the state. 
This was partly a result of a middle-class and manufacturing 
outlook, which was afraid of state interference with the labour 
market. ‘‘ It would, no doubt, be extremely desirable that one 
in four of the children between seven and fifteen years of age 
should be receiving instruction as it might be in Prussia or New 
England; but the competition of business in this country and 
the consequent necessity of the parent availing himself of the 
services of his children as soon as such service could be of any 
advantage, rendered it almost impossible to hope for such a state 
of things.’’*® 

As the rights of children were secondary to the interests of the 
employers, so were they considered of less importance than 
the rights and duties of parents. ‘‘ It is surely little to say, 
that liberty is more precious than education; that education 


™ Crosby Hall Lectures, R. W. Hamilton, p. 86; see also p. 73. 
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could be no counterbalance to the disturbance of any right; that 
the reluctant parent, embittered by the violence (of compulsory 
education), would thwart any contingent good ; that the deported, 
abducted child would participate the parental rancour, and 
nurse his little revenge, and that this would be a civil war to the 
very hearth. We (the Independents) do not believe that what- 
ever pains be taken to blind and corrupt the people, the nation’s 
heart will ever be so craven as to endure the indignity.” 
Another speaker said ‘‘. . . that the clause in the Factory Act 
which threw the education of the children upon the employers 
had the effects of undermining in the minds of many parents all 
sense of responsibility for the training and education of their 
children, and it was his conviction that by these legislative pro- 
ceedings Parliament was unintentionally teaching the people of 
this country that the education of the children was not the duty 
of the parents, and he looked upon the spread of such opinions 
as most dangerous to the well-being of society.’’" As for the 
dangers of free education, they were without end.” It satisfied 
the logic of many politicians of the mid-nineteenth century, that 
compulsory education would demoralise parents, while the em- 
ployment of children, even from the tender age of five, would do 
nothing to demoralise the children as prospective parents. 

Even as parents were to be saved from demoralisation, so too 
were the philanthropic. ‘‘ He objected to the principle of gov- 
ernment interfering with education at all. Education votes 
were no more than moral poison to prevent healthy action of the 
public spirit of the country.” It seems ironical enough to-day 
to realise that in the nineteenth century men could think there 
would be insufficient scope for private benevolence if education 
passed to the management of the state. How little the true 
condition of the children of the masses was known, how self- 
centred the philanthropy which would not look for other social 
evils ! 

Beyond all this, however, the Voluntaryists were ready to 
affirm that voluntary efforts would be sufficient to provide for 
all the needs of the country. Free trade in education was their 
cry, though it was pointed out to them that the very existence 
of philanthropic societies was a denial of free-trade principles. 

1” Crosby Hall Lectures, R. W. Hamilton, p. 77. 

18 Hansard, 1856, Vol. 142, 1360, Barnes. See also T.N.A.P.S.S., 1859, P- 449, 
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Baines ‘‘. . . was anxious for the spread of education. He 
verily believed, however, that they would find it best to leave 
education, like industry, to a system of perfect freedom.’’” ‘‘Let 
it be remembered,’’ said another Member of Parliament, “‘ that 
there were those who believed that government aid was not 
necessary, and that ample means for the education of the people 
would be provided by voluntary agency, as fast as and faster 
than the people were prepared to desire and avail themselves of 
ite 

They were not content, however, with denouncing opposing 
theories, but even went so far as to assert that the success of the 
voluntary system was already proved and there was no need for 
government action. The advocates of the extension of govern- 
ment assistance to education often said that the indifference of 
parents was the root of the problem, but the Voluntaryists denied 
this. ‘‘ The common plea is that it (the state) ought to educate 
the poor, because the parents of the poor cannot, or will not. 
This is but to make it a succedaneum. It reserves to itself an 
interim power. Its present right or duty grows out of the 
neglect of the rights or duties of others. Then it has not the 
primary, the inherent vocation. When parents shall attend to 
these rights or duties, the government is superseded, and re- 
verts to its natural irresponsibility. The argument is complete. 
We, at the same time, deny the assumption on which it proceeds 
—that parents generally are chargeable with such inability or 
negligence.’’”” On the other hand it was affirmed ‘‘. . . that 
state interference had done much more to retard than to advance 
popular education ; for it stopped those voluntary efforts which 
had produced such mighty effect when left alone.’’* One 
speaker in the House of Commons said that the government 
grant towards increasing school accommodation was only 28 per 
cent. of the total spent, but as the surplus accommodation was 
more than 28 per cent. of the whole, voluntary efforts had pro- 
vided all that was necessary.” Speaking in Parliament in 1859 
Baines contended ‘‘. . . that as great, if not greater, progress 
was made in popular education before the government began 
its grants than since.””* He admitted, however, on another 
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occasion that ‘‘ it would be strange if some good had not been 
done when equal to nearly £5,000,000 had been spent upon it ”’ 
(i.e. the government scheme administered by the Committee 
of Privy Council), but he denied ‘‘. . . that great masses of 
people and great districts of the country were without educa- 
tion.’”?” 

By 1868 Voluntaryism was practically dead. The with- 
drawal of Edward Baines (junior), who had led the movement 
both in the Press, particularly in the Leeds Mercury of which 
he was the editor, and, from 1859, in Parliament, brought it to 
a close. This was partly a result of the issue of a Minute by 
the Conservative Government in 1868, which laid down that 
grants in future would be given without requiring religious 
teaching in the schools. Baines, in explanation of his 
change of policy, said: ‘‘ Our primary schools are supported, 
not for our own advantages, but for that of the classes who are 
less favoured by fortune; at least nine-tenths of the school 
hours are devoted to the indispensable branches of secular edu- 
cation, and the payments made by the government are exclu- 
sively for the successful results of that secular teaching, ascer- 
tained by individual examination of the children. Ought we 
to cripple and destroy our schools rather than accept these pay- 
ments? I honour the motives of those who reply in the affir- 
mative, but my own deliberate and revised judgment answers in 
the negative. Our own subscriptions pay much more than that 
part of the expense which is entailed by the religious instruc- 
tion, and I think we may properly receive aid out of the taxes 
to which we ourselves have contributed to the teaching of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic to the children of our poorer fellow- 
countrymen.” The constant rapprochement between Secu- 
larists and Voluntaryists was now clear. They were 
both in favour of state-supported secular education, but the one 
party maintained that religious instruction should be excluded 
from the school curriculum and the other insisted that it was 
absolutely essential, though not a proper object for government 
regulation. In 1873 Baines said that his support of the Educa- 


27 Hansard, 1861, Vol. 164, 748. ; 
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tion Act of 1870 was due to its direction towards secular educa- 
tion and the absence of any attempt to enforce religious educa- 
tion as in the Minutes of 1846.” 

The Voluntaryists were never a strong party, though through 
the activity of their leaders their views were widely known. 
Adams, in his History of the Elementary School contest, says 
the movement had spent itself within ten years,” though he 
points out that the party had a representative on the Newcastle 
Commission on Education (1858-61). Even in the short period 
from 1845 to 1851 the funds of the Voluntary Association had 
declined considerably,” and Lord John Russell in 1853 referred 
to the Voluntaryists as a rather considerable minority in the 
country generally.” Moreover, the Dissenters themselves were 
divided, for there had long been a party among the Congrega- 
tionalists who accepted the government grant and wished for 
secular education.” Speaking in 1868, however, the Duke of 
Marlborough, Lord President of the Council, said that the num- 
ber of bodies excluded from participation in the grant on account 
of Voluntaryist principles was very considerable. In the same 
year W. E. Forster referred to the Voluntaryists as ‘‘. . . the 
very influential party more powerful in the country than in the 
house... .’’”* But allowance must be made for the tendency 
of the Duke of Marlborough to exaggerate the difficulty when it 
had been surmounted, through a.sense of personal pride in his 
achievement, and for Forster through his desire to minimise the 
difficulties in the way of legislation. As a whole the Volun- 
taryists did not exercise a great deal of influence, and if account 
be taken of the ability of their Members of Parliament and their 
readiness to explain their point of view, they must be regarded 
as adequately represented in the House of Commons. ‘Their 
decline was due to the failure of philanthropy to provide the 
necessary means to carry on the schools. It was easier to find 
an enthusiast to found a school than to secure the annual income 
to maintain it. The force of circumstances and the inclusion of 
secular schools in the government grant in 1868 defeated all the 
Individualist philosophy of the Voluntaryists. 

How far was the attitude of the Voluntaryists justified? 
The Times was ready enough to show the inconsistency of Baines 
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in opposing the Minutes of 1846 and yet welcoming the govern- 
ment interference proposed in 1839. Baines’s defence that the 
1839 project was in no way comparable with that of 1846 on 
account of the expense of the latter is unconvincing.” As pointed 
out above, their defence as regards the Bill of 1843 is to 
be found in their acute self-consciousness, which was aggra- 
vated by what seemed to them an attempt to set back the clock. 
A letter in The Times shows that Baines was partly influenced 
by the fear of Puseyism, and particularly by this attack of the 
Church upon the manufacturing districts which he considered 
the stronghold of Dissent.” This is the line of argument taken 
by Adams, though he admits the inconsistency of the Volun- 
taryists in their opposition to state education. He feared, how- 
ever, that the Bill of 1843 would have perpetuated the influence 
of conservative elements and prevented the further expansion of 
education.” On the other hand, T. H. Green said that if the 
Bill had been adopted clerical influence would have been much 
more limited than ultimately was the case; but speaking as an 
advanced Liberal of 1876, he saw more of the difficulties and 
disadvantages in the way of a national system as a result of the 
frm root which denominational education had taken.” The 
contest of 1847 was more distinctly anti-Church, for it was main- 
tained that the Minutes of 1846 were calculated to increase the 
influence of the Established Church owing to its larger share 
of the grant, though this was only a result of its proportionately 
larger voluntary contributions.” John Bright himself took the 
chair at one of the meetings of the Dissenters which was directed 
against these Minutes. His speech showed his intense dislike 
of the Church and its priesthood,” but although his objections 
to any extension of the sphere of state education were strictly 
in keeping with his Manchester School views on Factory Legis- 
lation, yet, as a Quaker, his political Individualism was here 
subordinate to his religious feelings. 

The end of Voluntaryism is ignominious. The writer on 
Edward Baines (junior), in the Dictionary of National Biography 
says that the Conservative Government of 1867 was persuaded 
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to adopt the policy of Baines. This is but partly true, for in 
so far as Baines was an Individualist he was constrained to alter 
his policy, and in his wish completely to separate the state from 
the teaching of religion he did not succeed. His attitude hence- 
forth, as far as state education was concerned, was that of the 
secularist, though he maintained the necessity of a religious 
education“? The truth is that Voluntaryist political philo- 
sophy was the result of a religious outlook. When the 
Voluntaryists found it necessary to accept the government 
grant, they changed their policy towards the state and religious 
education, and sacrificed their Individualistic political 
philosophy. 

The Voluntaryists made more use of political theory than any 
of the other parties interested in education till the passing of the 
Act of 1870. Religious motives were the origin of most of the 
ideas on state education. Denominationalism, Unsectarianism, 
Secularism, and Conservatism owed more to religious or anti- 
religious feelings than to political philosophy. The idea that 
education was politically expedient was also gaining a stronger 
hold on public opinion between 1867 and 1870. The danger of 
an uneducated demos after the 1867 Reform Act was constantly 
stressed, and fear of American and German rivalry in the com- 
mercial and manufacturing world was not infrequently re- 
vealed. The education of the workmen, it was hoped, would 
not only maintain our industrial supremacy, but also put an end 
to strikes. Finally the anticipated saving of rates owing to a 
diminution of crime and pauperism as a result of education was 
an argument which convinced many. 

While the emphasis must be laid upon religious and material 
motives when analysing the public opinion which led to the 
passing of the Education Act of 1870, yet Individualism and 
Collectivism made their contribution to the settlement of this 
problem. The use of Parliament for remedying social evils 
was the legacy of Benthamism. It was no longer considered 
sufficient to help philanthropic bodies by financial contributions, 
but the Law itself declared the necessity for education. More- 
over, the growth of Collectivism is shown by the use of the 
machinery of the state, in the development of the Inspectorate 
from 1840 and the creation of local bodies, the School Boards, 
to provide school accommodation where required. Thus the 
current political philosophy determined the institutions which 
were to embody the educational ideals of the day. But when it 

“2 See note 29. 
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is realised that the highest aim of the Education Act was the 
maximum educational attainment of a child of ten years old, it 
is clear that the equalisation of advantages between the classes 
of society was not one of the ideals which inspired the legislators 
of 1870. 
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Book Reviews 


Types of Economic Theory. By Othmar Spann, translated by 
Eden and Cedar Paul. London: George Allen and Unwin. 
105.00 Pp: 1320. 


The translation of this work by the present Professor of 
Political Economy at Vienna University and the circumstances 
of its publication constitute something of a literary curiosity. 
Its author, Dr. Spann, is a leading nationalist and anti-semite 
in Vienna, who for years has resolutely set his face against 
rationalism in economics and liberalism (in its widest sense) in 
politics. Yet, by some odd freak of circumstance, his book is 
done into English by the talented translators of Das Kapital, 
and ere it has been more than a few weeks on the market, it 
is hailed by at least two of the more intelligent reviews as a 
product of emancipated and progressive thought ! 

If it were not for this somewhat adventitious publicity, it 
would not be worth while noting this book in these columns. 
For, indeed, it contains all those characteristic qualities which 
long acquaintance with the esteem in which its author is held 
by competent German economists had led us to expect. It is 
dull, pretentious, inaccurate, and superficial. Dr. Spann stands 
in much the same relation to scientific economics as Count 
Keyserling to serious philosophy; it is unnecessary for profes- 
sional economists to waste time on his writings. But lest there 
should be any unsuspecting students who are misled by the high 
reputation of the translators, or the eulogy of certain critics, 
into thinking that this is a work which it is useful for them to 
read, we subjoin a few aphorisms, culled more or less at random, 
from the queer hotchpotch of vacuous generalisation and pseudo- 
scholarship which Dr. Spann offers as Dogmengeschaichte. 

Of the balance of trade. ‘‘ From the outlook of his own 
universalist (sic) conception, the author of the present work 
would insist that the balance of trade and the balance of pay- 
ments are by no means to be regarded as aggregates of private 
balances. On the contrary the private balances are only 
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conceivable as parts of the balance of trade and the balance of 
payments.’ P. 48. 

Of Adam Smith. ‘‘We are told to regard calculations of value 
and price as economically creative ; whereas in verity production 
and achievement (sic) form the primary source of value. Beyond 
question this is the economics of a shopkeeper!’’ P. 11 3. 

Of poverty and pauperism. ‘‘ Only to outward seeming is the 
problem of poverty and pauperism solved by the Malthusian 
idea of the failure of the growth of means of subsistence to keep 
pace with the growth of population. If in any community a 
number of persons are superfluous, we still have to ask: ‘ Who 
are thrust down into the abyss of poverty?’ The question will 
press for solution even in a socialist state, for this likewise will 
have in it persons who are permanently incapable of performing 
or are unwilling to perform the average economic tasks. Recent 
investigations have shown that im great measure the poor are 
afflicted with infirmity of will or are im some other respect 
of below-average economic capacity.”? P. 134. (Reviewer’s 
italics.) We may legitimately ask: Does Dr. Spann regard 
this last statement as ‘‘ Tote ’”’ or “ Lebendige ’’ Wissenschaft? 
(See Below.) 

Of Adam Miiller (who declared, for instance, that war ‘‘ was not 
exclusively a phenomenon of consumption, for it was also the 
creator of powerful and vivifying energies within the state.” 
P. 166.) ‘‘Adam Miiller was the greatest political economist 
of his own day.” P. 167. 

Of European tariff barriers. “Post war conditions . . . have 
made protection against imports an elementary necessity for 
the weakened national economies.’’? P. 199. 

Of Mathematical Economics. ‘‘ The mathematical method in 
economics is barren. The main fallacy which invalidates 1t 
is the assumption that the magnitudes with which it deals are 
separately and individually variable.’ P. 275. (Reviewer’s 
italics.) It is perhaps unnecessary to remind our readers that 
it was precisely this fallacy which the mathematical school arose 
to combat. 

Of a plan to finance state undertakings by the issue of non- 
interest bearing certificates (1.e. inflation). ‘‘Bold as the idea may 
seem, every economist, except those who have taken their stand 
upon metallism or the quantity theory, will be prepared to 
recognise that it has a sound kernel so far as theory goes.” 


Pxi239: 
Of his own system and its critics. ‘‘I have not, so far, 
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come across any serious criticisms of my doctrines, and I have 
no intention of replying at any length to unworthy (if not 
positively morbid) onslaughts such as those of Mr. Liefman and 
Mr. Sander. Liefman has understood my teaching so little that 
he actually describes as nonsense the proposition that “‘ the 
whole arises before the part ’’ which derives from Aristotle. 
Being utterly incapable of even beginning to grasp the idea of 
totality (sic), he inevitably finds my theory of exchange, of 
achievement (sic), of the ordination of articulation (sic), of 
partial aggregates (sic), a book with seven seals. It is the same 
with Sander, who, since my doctrine of the categories is beyond 
his comprehension, finds it easy to despise it. But I am sorry 
for the periodicals which descend to so low a level.’’ Pp. 283-4. 

On how to study economics. ‘‘ When entering upon the 
systematic study of economic theory the student should begin 
by reading an introductory book like the present one. Then 
let him work through my Tote und lebendige Wissenschaft 
(dead and living knowledge), ‘‘ beginning with the second and 
third sections, and from that go on to my Fundament der 
Volkswirtschaftslehre. . . .?’ P. 307. 

In a prefatory note the publishers ‘‘ confidently expect ’’ that 
the book ‘‘ will take its place as the leading introduction to 
political economy in this country.’’ It would be a grave 
reflection on English economic scholarship if such expectations 
were to be realised. It is really rather sad to see the energy 
of the translators and the enterprise of the publishers frittered 
away on so unworthy an object. If they wanted to provide an 
introduction to the history of the different schools of economic 
theory—and such a work is very urgently needed in English— 
why did they not choose Schumpeter’s classic essay on this sub- 
ject in the Grundriss? That is a work of true erudition and real 
analytical insight, which it would have been a real service to have 
rendered available. Incidentally, it would have sustained the 
high reputation of Viennese economics,’ which is likely to suffer 
a severe blow from the translation of the present volume. 

LionEL RosBINs. 


The Economic Life of the Ancient World. By Jules Toutain; 
translated from the French by Mr. R. Dobie. The History 
of Civilisation Series. Kegan Paul. 8vo. Pp. xxvii+ 36r. 
is. net. 


It cannot be an easy task to write a full history of the economic 
life of the ancient world in 350 pages; it is not an easy task to 
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review it. The period is so immense from obsidian arrow-heads 
to the banquet of Trimalchio; the range is so great from the 
savages of Gaul and Italy to the Carthaginian trader, the Greek 
mariner to King Ptolemy and the Emperor Augustus. The 
writer of such a story cannot possibly be expert all over his vast 
field; he must depend on the work of others; and the reviewer 
who would pretend to overhaul such a work in detail must have 
omniscience and infallibility. It is, of course, easier to find an 
omniscient reviewer than an infallible writer; but in this case 
he has not been found. The reviewer of M. Toutain’s book has 
to confess that he meets in these pages a great deal that is new 
to him, where he must be content to note the fact for future veri- 
fication. All he can offer is a general impression of the work. 

First, then, the ancient field is at least mapped out and sur- 
veyed. The student of ancient history, or the student of econo- 
mics in general, will find in the mere build and plan of the book 
a reminder of the compass of his subject and of the boundless 
mass of detail which ancient literature and modern archeology 
put before him. The book is essentially a survey and not an 
encyclopedia, and must be judged by the purpose of the author. 
Here and there the detail may be wrong—must almost inevitably 
be wrong, or will seem so to this or that reader. Thus M. Tou- 
tain appears to clash with M. Glotz on Solon’s laws as to land. 

In the next place, a reader who knows one period better than 
another—and this will be true of most readers of this or any 
other survey—will be less satisfied with the author in the fields 
where his own special competence lies. Thus, the criticism 
that M. Toutain is less interesting in the great classical period 
than in some of his later chapters might merely mean that the 
reviewer knows less about the later periods, and might not be a 
reflection on the author. 

Yet, taking a general look at the book, one cannot feel that it 
is the work of a very original or compelling mind. M. Toutain 
will very often quote, apparently verbatim and intact, a para- 
graph from some other author. It is a matter of taste or of 
judgment; but the frequency of these borrowed paragraphs sug- 
gests compilation rather than creation. A book so full of facts 
cannot be dull or useless to the student who is looking for such 
facts ; but this volume does not compare in stimulus and interest 
with the companion book of M. Glotz in this series, Ancient 
Greece at Work, or with Mr. W. W. Tarn’s masterpiece Helle- 
nistic Civilisation, which seems to have been unknown to M. Tou- 
tain. It is a common failing of the bibliographies in the series 
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that they generally omit English books—unless you take the 
view that the English reader knows them already and is the 
better for being reminded how little our scholarship appeals to 
the savants of France. It is invidious to damn with faint praise ; 
but useful as the book may very well prove on occasion, one can 


hardly call it great or first-rate. 
T. R. GLOVER. 


The Industrial Development of Birmingham and the Black 
Country, 1860-1927. By G. C. ALLEN, M.Com., Ph.D., 
with an introduction by Professor J. F. Rees. George Allen 
and. Unwin... 1929.. Pp., xxil1+479. 258. 

This book results from a generous gift to the University of 
Birmingham. A few years ago the firm of Cadbury Brothers 
of Bournville commissioned a survey of the industrial develop- 
ment of Birmingham and district during the last half-century, 
and provided the necessary financial resources. Dr. G. C. 
Allen took charge of the work, and spent four years on it. A 
careful analysis of printed and manuscript sources of information 
was made, and supplementary information was collected from 
local industrial leaders. Dr. Allen’s work offers, therefore, 
an authoritative examination of the recent past and of the 
present of Birmingham’s industries. ‘‘ A few notable excep- 
tions’’ apart, he found business. men ready to co-operate with 
him, and his study has evidently gained much from such good- 
will and the skill with which he has been able to use it. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the precedent will be followed in other 
important industrial centres. The dearth of special studies of 
the period covered by Dr. Allen is a very serious handicap to 
the student of the free trade period of our economic history. 

Dr. Allen’s starting-point was the well-known analysis of 
the Birmingham industries prepared for the British Association 
in 1866, and published, under the editorship of S. Timmins, as 
Birmingham and the Midland Hardware District. In the 
sixties the Birmingham industrial area was in character still 
very like what it had been in the days of Boulton and Watt. 
Numbers had increased, occupations had become more numerous, 
but there had been no rapid elaboration of large industrial units 
and no general introduction of highly specialised machinery. 
In the early Victorian era a period of expansion set in for the 
older Birmingham trades, and several new manufactures sprang 
up. Metal bedsteads, steel pens, wire ropes, railway rolling- 
stock, sewing-machines, hydraulic machinery, art (why not 
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“art ’’?) and “‘ ecclesiastical ’’ metalwork were among the new- 
comers, and there were plenty beside these. It is doubtful 
whether any other industrial centre reflected so faithfully as 
Birmingham the increasingly lavish material equipment of 
Victorian civilisation. There were some losses, metal buttons, 
for instance, and swords, to foreign manufacturers or ‘to other 
districts of this country. But the gains far outweigh these. 
Birmingham by 1860 was quite unmistakably our leading 
hardware centre. The impulses generated in the metal-trades 
in the eighteenth century had been worked out, and in addition 
the making of finished and semi-manufactured goods of a heavy 
type had been developed. Among the most interesting sections 
of the book is that which describes the organisation of these 
industries. The co-existence of highly subdivided processes— 
in the manufacture of guns, for example, there were nearly 
fifty—and of the small unit was a conspicuous feature despite 
the difficulty of co-ordination and the introduction in some 
operations of power machinery. The major explanation of this 
survival is found in the maintenance and leadership of factors 
who supplied the home market or acted as intermediaries between 
the manufacturers and the export houses, and who provided 
financial accommodation, market intelligence, technical advice 
and raw material to the small master. The examination of this 
system leads Dr. Allen to stress its importance as a definite 
stage in the evolution of the factory, a ‘‘sub-contracting system’’ 
antecedent to the fully-fledged factory system as we know it 
to-day. The pages in which he analyses it are a valuable con- 
tribution to the fuller understanding of an industrial history. 
They carry with them an explanation of ‘ Saint Monday ’’ and 
‘“ Saint Tuesday,” the prevalence of which has excited angry 
comment often enough. The influence of the old habit of so 
arranging the week’s work that Monday and Tuesday might 
be free was largely responsible, in Dr. Allen’s view, for the slow 
development of Jarge-scale production in trades in which it was 
applicable, and of modern methods of organisation within such 
factories as were set up. The development of modern industrial- 
ism, in fact, is not adequately described if it be written in terms 
of Lancashire. Birmingham and the Black Country, as well as 
Sheffield and the Potteries, must be kept in the picture. It 
was clear at the time that the Sheffield outrages looked back- 
wards, but they did look backwards. Dr. Allen’s account of 
the sub-contracting system, with its multifarious overhauls, 
charter-masters, bullies, and the rest, its complicated wage- 
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arrangements, its ineffective industrial discipline and its 
preference for the old in technical practice over the new, is 
illuminating at every point. The necessity of a more intensive 
comparative study of different industries to a fuller understand- 
ing of our industrial evolution is quite unmistakable. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century things had 
changed for Birmingham and district. Up to then iron and 
coal had been the basis of Midland prosperity. An earlier 
tendency towards a differentiation of the pursuits of Birmingham 
and of the Black Country had gained in strength. The iron 
industry wilted before the new steels of Bessemer and Siemens : 
intensive competition, behind newly-erected tariff walls in other 
countries, imperilled the life of some of the leading trades ; new 
mechanical methods were rendering desolate trades which 
depended on the local command of manual skill. There were 
migrations of the heavier trades to coastal locations and 
surrenders of old-established markets to the foreigner. Changes 
in fashion played their part. The great depression was un- 
questionably a depression in this area, and Dr. Allen does not 
hesitate to describe it as ‘‘ a watershed between two industrial 
eras,’’ something far deeper than that ‘‘ subjective ’’ depression 
Sir Robert Gittens spoke of. Instead of Birmingham becoming 
a devastated area, however, it rebuilt its prosperity on new 
manufactures of finished articles, such as artificial silk, food, 
and drink, and other manufactures, and on highly composite 
products such as cycles, motor-cars, machine tools, and electrical 
apparatus. This remarkable development is outlined with skill 
and judgment, and the effects of the war upon the area are 
judiciously summarised. It is impossible within the limits of 
a review to take up the general conclusions which Dr. Allen 
has reached, but one or two of them may be indicated as well 
worth further discussion. In his view the mobility of labour 
within the district has been frequently exaggerated ; despite the 
smallness of the area, the labour force responded none too 
rapidly to changes in relative wage-rates, even a few miles 
proving an effective barrier to considerable migrations. Again, 
the effect of exceptional demand, especially if arising from 
abnormal sources, is ultimate depression, even permanent decay, 
resultant from the neglect of the normal for the more 
immediately profitable markets. Such judgments raise the 
question of how far Birmingham and district may be regarded 
as typical of English industrialism. According as this area 
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is, or is not, typical, so is the practical importance of Dr. Allen’s 
findings. A facile answer to that question could easily be given. 
It is a tribute to Dr. Allen’s work that the answer to it is harder 
than it used to be because we know his area better now than we 
know some of the other great industrial concentrations of this 
country, and easier because we now know at any rate one area 
well. 

Dr. Allen winds up his book with a few hopeful sentences. 
‘«’The same forces which have so greatly modified the economic 
life of Birmingham and the Black Country have now begun to 
make themselves felt throughout the country, and it seems 
reasonable to hope that the success. which has attended the 
transference of industrial interests in this one district may be 
attained by the country as a whole. It is evident, at all events, 
that a shrinkage of certain of the older staple industries is not 
to be confused with a permanent decline in economic greatness, 
provided that manufacturers are alert to discover new sources of 
demand and do not pursue vain hopes of revival in decaying 
trades... .’ This optimism again raises the question of the 
typical character of the area dealt with in this book. But 
perhaps it is always unfair to discuss an author’s peroration, 
and Dr. Allen’s valuable research may well raise another and 
different question in the reader’s mind. Does it not seem likely 
that in our economic histories of the last century we have unduly 
stressed our basic industries? The advancement, and the 
vicissitudes, of these are obviously important. But the industrial 
strength of this country cannot be adequately depicted in terms 
of iron and steel, coal, textiles, engineering, and shipbuilding. 
It would be a useful exercise to take the catalogues and other 
publications descriptive of the Great Exhibition of 1851 and 
observe how diversified our manufactures then were. With that 
as starting-point, we could trace, decade by decade, the expansion 
of quite a wide assortment of trades which, as yet, find no place 
n our text-books. The discovery of the scarcity of even 
normally good accounts of most of them would soon be made. 
There is an urgent need of monographs on the more recent 
history of several important industries. Dr. Allen has very 
usefully shown one way in which the industrial history of the 
Victorian period can be approached. Whether that approach is 
on regional lines, as in his book, or by separate industries, the 
result of work so careful as his cannot but be illuminating. 

H. L. BEALES. 
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Agricultural Reform in the United States. By John D. Black. 
London: McGraw-Mill Publishing Co. Ltd. 1929. Pp. 
x'+:511.9'20S: 

This book by the Professor of Agricultural Economics at the 
University of Harvard is devoted to a discussion of the issues of 
agricultural reform in the United States, and in particular to a 
consideration of the farm relief programme. It has the great 
merit of analysing and describing plans for dealing with Ameri- 
can food and raw material exports, which have aroused keen 
attention in this country, but about which it has been difficult 
to obtain adequate and satisfactory accounts. The study is 
divided into five parts: the first deals with the present position 
of agriculture and its place in the national economy of the 
United States; of this it may be said that Chapter I, entitled 
‘* Agriculture Now,’’ shows a masterly handling of the various 
indices of agricultural conditions; farm cash receipts, expendi- 
tures, net cash income, prices paid to producers, volume of out- 
put, farmers’ standards of living, land values, are all passed in 
review over a series of years with the thoroughness and grip 
characteristic of intense study. The book reaches its highest 
level, however, in Part IJ and Part III, which deals with sur- 
pluses in production and price-raising by government action ; 
these sections cannot be regarded otherwise than as important 
and notable contributions to the study of agricultural economics. 
Professor Black discriminates between the different kinds of 
surpluses; these may be classed as due to overproduction, to 
annual weather conditions, to the seasonal nature of some 
forms of output, or they may be ‘‘ exportable’’ surpluses, 
merely referring to some excess over domestic consumption ; he 
then works out the relationships between supplies and prices, 
the effect of surpluses upon gross and net values of output, and 
the effect of increased carryovers upon farmers’ profits. A great 
merit of the treatment is that Professor Black never loses sight 
of the fact that the supposed objective of most schemes of price 
and production control is to stabilise farmers’ incomes and not 
to stabilise prices, which might have an opposite effect. Under 
the title of ‘‘ Price Raising by Government Action ’’ there are 
considered the chief plans for ‘‘ making the tariff effective ” 
for agriculturalists ; there is the method of raising still further 
the protective import duties; second comes what is best known 
as the McNary-Haugen or equalisation fee plan; the essential 
idea of which to allow of a higher price in the home market than 
in the world market, to sell ‘“‘surplus ”’ in the world market and 
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to recoup all losses by collecting a fee upon total output; the 
consequence most to be feared of this plan is expansion of pro- 
duction. The next scheme is that of “‘ export-debentures ”’ ; this 
means the paying of a bounty on exports of farm products in the 
form of a ‘‘ debenture ’’ document which can be used by impor- 
ters in paying customs duties. It is the conceptiori of the 
German Import Certificate system widely discussed in this 
country with regard to wheat, and it is of interest to note that 
Professor Black regards this as a bounty on export. 

The ‘‘ Domestic Allotment ’’ plan involves the arrangement 
of a system of ‘‘ quotas’’ for individual producers in such a 
manner that the producer is paid at the high domestic for that 
proportion of his output which sells in the home market and at 
the lower world price for that percentage which is sold abroad. 
Some account is also given of other price-raising plans such as 
the Australian “‘ butter stabilisation ’’ scheme. All this leads 
to the fundamental question: Is price raising of this kind 
feasible? 

Part IV and Part V deal with the method of adjusting agricul- 
ture to changing conditions by public agency and co-operative 
action and with long-period reform policy affecting production, 
land utilisation, marketing, transport, immigration, credit, and 
taxation. 

This book is a valuable contribution to the study of agricul- 
tural economics, and Parts II and III in particular deserve the 
careful attention of British students of agricultural conditions. 
Professor Black has made a timely contribution to the subject of 
agricultural policy in the United States. 

R. B. FoRRESTER. 


Economia e Corporativismv. By N. Massimo Fove. Ferrara. 
S.A.T.E. Pp. 85. 

A proposito di un tentativo di teoria pura del Corporativismo. 
By Carito Pacni. Turin. 


Professor Fovel’s book and Dr. Pagni’s paper are the record 
of an economic controversy of some interest. The Corporative 
state—Fascism’s latest manifestation—is from one aspect a 
scheme of economic control. Already in certain fields, those of 
wages and rents, for example, state interference has been 
considerable. All the ideas of Fascism favour an extension of 
this interference; it was natural to ask on what principles 
control should be based, in what directions the economic 
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structure of Fascist Italy is likely to develop, and how it ought 
to develop. 

Professor Fovel’s view seems to us startling in its simplicity 
and unexpected familiarity. The object of Corporative control 


should be to increase economic welfare—economic welfare in a 
perfectly Pigouvian sense. Rent restriction and labour codes 
are designed to increase economic welfare by redistribution. 
‘The care of Fascism for national strength means increasing 
production; and since it is necessary to look after the future, 
Fascism must distinguish itself from “ Liberalism’’ by a 
preoccupation with the sources of future production, that is, 
with capital. 

All this is admirable ; but Professor Fovel’s enthusiasm leads 
him to maintain a compatibility between these ends which would 
surprise Professor Pigou or Dr. Dalton. Redistribution must 
actually help production, because the sort of goods which are 
bought by the poor are capable of mass-production, are therefore 
produced at decreasing cost, and a given quantity of resources will 
go further in their manufacture than in producing the more 
specialised goods demanded by the rich. Redistribution will 
also help the accumulation of capital, because the expenditure of 
the poor is largely a matter of custom, and if their incomes are 
increased, most of the increase will be saved. The rich, we 
suppose, have more imagination. 

Dr. Pagni very naturally combats these strange notions. He 
points out how large an assumption it is to equate the goods 
consumed by the rich with those produced under increasing cost, 
and those consumed by the poor with diminishing cost goods. 
Increased wages are more likely to increase consumption than 
savings. Dr. Pagni also attacks the whole redistribution idea 
on the ground that the increment of income received by the 
poor would not be appreciable; but he seems to accept the 
identity of utility functions of different individuals on which 
it is based. It may be observed that ‘if they are identical, then 
Professor Fovel’s estimate of the poor man’s desire to save 
seems preposterously high. 

J. R. Hicks. 


The Imperial Banks. By A. S.J. Baster. P. S. King. 1929. 
vii+275. 12s. 6d. net. 

In the earlier part of this book Mr. Baster deals with the 

history of Empire Banks. The history of these banks can be 

divided into two periods. The first period is that of the 
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Chartered Bank System beginning in the late thirties of the nine- 
teenth century. The majority of the Empire Banks founded 
were incorporated under Royal Charters. The chief advantage 
of a Royal Charter was the privilege of limited liability. A bank 
incorporated in this way was subject to important restrictions. 
These restrictions were based on the model charter provisions 
drawn up by the Treasury and the Board of Trade, known as 
the Colonial Bank Regulations. The second period occurs 
after the passage of the Limited Liability Acts of 1858 and 1862. 
During this period we see the end of the Chartered Bank System, 
due to the greater cheapness and facility of incorporation under 
the Companies Acts, and the fact that the Government was 
disinclined to grant further charters. 

Mr. Baster then proceeds to consider the history and the pre- 
sent position of Central Banking in the Empire. 

On page 206, in discussing the position of the Reserve Bank 
of South Africa, he writes ‘‘as regards control of credit, its 
power is restricted to the note issue, since, as there is no short 
money market of any size in South Africa, its re-discount rate, 
although it is followed by the other banks, is not of much use, 
and will depend for its effectiveness on the popularity achieved 
by the commercial bill in South Africa.”” It is difficult to make 
anything of this sentence. If the Reserve Bank can control 
its note issue it means that its re-discount rate is effective and 
that the Bank is in a position to control credit. For in any 
country with a Central Banking System the Central Bank 
exercises its control over the supply of credit by regulating the 
supply of currency in circulation and bank cash (balances of the 
commercial banks with the Central Bank). Any difficulty that 
the Bank has in controlling credit is not due to the fact that its 
power is ‘‘ restricted ’’ to control of the note issue, but because 
it is unable to control it. 

Further, the idea that the effectiveness of the re-discount rate 
will depend on the popularity achieved by the Commercial Bill 
in South Africa is not stating the case clearly. It is true that 
this is of importance, as it would help the Reserve Bank to 
extend its discount business with the public and so be able 
directly to influence the supply of Reserve Bank funds in use. 
But the effectiveness of the Reserve Bank rate will also depend 
upon the possibility of developing an “open market,’’ and thus 
making it possible for the Reserve Bank to conduct open market 
operations. If the Reserve Bank has securities it can sell, it 
can compel the other banks to have recourse to it. The deve- 
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lopment of the Commercial Bill would, it is true, provide a con- 
venient short-term asset which the banks could re-discount 
with the Reserve Bank when in need of funds. But even if the 
Commercial Bill never became popular, the difficulty could be 
overcome by permitting the Reserve Bank to discount the com- 
mercial bank’s own promissory notes. The important point is 
whether the commercial banks will ever be much in need of 
Reserve Bank funds. 

Mr. Baster lays great stress on the fact that the Empire 
Banks have intimate relations with London. He believes that 
they are always in the position to avoid a local Central Bank’s 
final rate for re-discounts. by recourse to the London 
market, and that it is impossible for an Empire Central Bank to 
make a rise in its re-discount rate effective unless the rise merely 
follows a rise in the Bank of England’s rate. 

This difficulty, however, needs more consideration than Mr. 
Baster gives it. All money markets are inter-dependent. The 
events of 1929 have shown this. Not only will a rise in the 
bank rate of an Empire Central Board tend to produce a flow of 
funds to the centre where the rise has taken place, but also 
a rise in the rates of money markets like New York and London 
will have the same effect. Whether the Central Bank which 
has raised its rate will be able to make the higher rate effective 
depends upon two circumstances : (1) The extent to which funds 
flow to the centre with the higher rate. Under gold standard 
arrangements funds flow by a movement of gold or a purchase 
of gold exchange by the Central Bank to prevent a movement of 
gold; (2) The extent to which the Central Bank has open 
market assets it can dispose of in order to contract the increase 
of bank funds due to (1). It appears to me doubtful whether 
funds move so easily from London to the Dominions and India 
as Mr. Baster supposes. Mr. Keynes has pointed out in his 
Indian Currency and Finance that ‘‘ a very small fluctuation 
in exchange can account for a very wide difference in the rate 
of discount.’’ The gold points of the South African, Australian, 
and Indian exchanges are, relatively speaking, wide apart, and 
the possible fluctuations in exchange rates would hinder the 
free flow of funds. Canada is in a somewhat different position. 
The margin between the Montreal-New York gold point is nar- 
rower, due to the proximity of the United States of America. 
Of course the margin could be widened artificially if it were 
thought necessary. 


It is true that at the present time the Empire Central Banks 
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have little possibility of conducting open market operations, but 
their position may be improved in this respect. And, as we have 
already seen, it is the relation between the inflow of funds and 
the amount of open market assets which the Central Bank 
can sell that is important. 

In the last chapter of his book Mr. Baster deals with the 
Integration Movement of the Imperial Bank, and particularly 
with the Integration Movement of the Imperial Bank and 
the English joint-stock banks. The latter movement com- 
menced with the scheme of Lloyds Bank in 1918 and culminated 
in the founding by Barclays of Barclays (Dominion, Colonial, 
and Overseas) in 1925. 

Mr. Baster explains the factors at work concentrating the 
banking business of the Empire in London. Two of the points 
_which have been raised against the system, the danger to the 
Bank of England’s gold reserves due to the presence of Empire 
Bank balances in London and the difficulty of organisation and 
control of Empire Banks, are dealt with by Mr. Baster. 

This book is of interest to students of currency and banking. 

J. C. GILBERT. 


Transport Co-ordination. By K. G. Fenelon, M.A., Ph.D. 
London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd. Pp. 142. 6s. 

Labour and Automobiles. By Robert W. Dunn. London: 
Modern Books, Ltd. Pp. 224. 6s. 

In the world of transport the word ‘‘ Co-ordination ’’ holds 
a very similar place to that which is held by the word ‘‘ Ratio- 
nalisation ’’ elsewhere. It is accepted both as the essential pre- 
requisite to future prosperity, as well as the inevitable conse- 
quence of post-war economic evolution. But just as the word 
“‘ Rationalisation ’’ has been a victim to vague definition and 
loose thinking, so the word ‘‘ Co-ordination,”’ if it is to be any- 
thing but a nostrum, urgently requires precise definition and 
clarified thought. - The appearance, therefore, of a book 
entitled Transport Co-ordination, written by the author of one 
of the standard and authoritative books’ on road transport 
written since the war, is both timely and welcome. 

Now the co-ordination of transport services is their working 
together in such a way that each form of transport operates 
within that sphere of activity for which, by reason of its particu- 
lar technical advantages, it is best suited, and that one form of 


1 The Economics of Road Transport. George Allen & Unwin. First 
published in 1925. 
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transport does not strive to render services for which it is less 
well suited, either by reason of the fact that, as a separate 
financial entity, it is interested to do so, or for any other reason. 

So that to bring about any degree of co-ordination, there are 
surely two pre-requisites, first, a thorough understanding of 
the economic functions for which each form of transport is best 
suited—in the last resort a matter of costs—secondly, identity 
of financial interest amongst those responsible for providing the 
different forms of transport. 

In order to provide the reader with a general background as 
to what are the appropriate functions of different forms of tran- 
sport, Mr. Fenelon, after a short introductory chapter, deals in 
Chapters II and III with their ‘‘ general economic character- 
istics.’ And with a view to further enlightenment, he gives in 
Chapter IV some account of the recent falling off of traffic from 
the railways which has been due to road competition. 

These chapters, which constitute more than one-third of the 
book, contain little that is not already well known, whereas 
certain important aspects of the problem are hardly more than 
mentioned. It would have been a valuable contribution, for 
example, had the author attempted to assess the relative impor- 
tance of speed as a factor in determining the apppropriate func- 
tions of road and railway transport. 

In Chapter V, entitled ‘‘ The Economic Basis of Co-ordina- 
tion,’”? the author describes three ways by which a unified control 
might be brought about. By voluntary agreements made be- 
tween two or more separate undertakings. By one form of 
transport extending its field of activity and itself undertaking 
other forms of transport. Lastly, by the Government enforc- 
ing some form of pooling arrangement between hitherto conflict- 
ing interests. 

In Chapter VI he gives a brief account of the present rela- 
tionship betwen the British railways and the transport under- 
takings in which they have taken financial interest under the 
Road Transport Act of 1928. Later chapters deal particularly 
with co-ordination in foreign countries and in great cities. 

On the subject of co-ordination proper, the author deals 
almost exclusively with the first stage—that of bringing about 
a community of interest. And the weakness of the book lies in 
the fact that he does not provide us with the most elementary 
principles, or facts of costings, which should guide us in deter- 
mining at what point, in the public interest, now that motor tran- 
sport has definitely proved its superiority over other forms of 
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transport for certain functions, the large amounts of capital 
locked up in those other forms of transport should be abandoned. 

Labour and Automobiles is one of a series, written on behalf 
of the Labour Research Association (U.S.A.), dealing with the 
growth of a number of American industries, from the point of 
view of the worker. The aim of the Labour Research Associa- 
tion is to carry out research on behalf of the Labour Movement, 
and the books published under their auspices are admittedly 
partial, being calculated to serve as manuals for all those who 
seek ‘‘ to put an end to the present conditions, and who take 
seriously the frequently-voiced phrase: organise the un- 
organised.”’ 

Now of all American industries to which our attention is 
drawn as exemplifying the unparalleled success of American 
business methods, whether taken from the producers’ or con- 
sumers’ point of view, that of the motor industry is the most 
prominent. Rarely, if ever, do we hear that there are qualifica- 
tions to this industrial paradise ; that although money wages are 
high, there are conditions of work, infringements of personal 
liberty, which would not be tolerated elsewhere; that in spite 
of prosperity, there are keen antagonisms between employer and 
employed, and an almost universal refusal to recognise trade 
unions, which are often subject to active repression. The 
interest of this volume lies in the fact that here we have over two 
hundred pages devoted to elucidating these qualifications. 

After a general complaint that those who were fortunate 
enough to invest capital in the motor manufacturing industry 
during its early stages have reaped rewards on a scale so 
vast as to be quite incompatible with any sense of justice, the 
author is at pains to prove that industrial evolution under com- 
petitive capitalism ensures no due reward to the wage-earner. 
He pleads that, in spite of high money wages per hour, there is 
an uncertainty and intermittence of employment which go far 
to counter these advantages; and such a condition is an inevit- 
able consequence of the ever-changing vicissitudes of an artifi- 
cially meticulous market. And not only, under keen competi- 
tion, has the car market become subject to whims of fashion 
resulting in fluctuations in employment; but with the march 
of time, the rising costs of advertisement and marketing are 
likely to absorb those benefits legitimately claimed by the 
workers, and may, in due course, curtail them. So that even if 
there is a measure of present prosperity, there is no certainty as 


to the future. 
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In the chapters which follow, dealing with wages and hours, 
one can only gather that whatever the position may be in the 
future, there is no substantial evidence to prove that real wages 
are not at a very high level; and that if the book does represent 
the “‘ case against ’’ it is not a convincing one. 

GILBERT PONSONBY. 


Small Towns: An Estimate of their Trade and Culture. By 
Walter Burr, Professor of Rural Sociology, Missouri. The 
Macmillan Company. New York. Pp. 267. Ios. 6d. 


American sociology at first glance may well make Englishmen 
envious. What resources the investigator is given, what energy 
he brings to his task! The community seems as anxious to be 
investigated and ordered as the investigator seems certain what 
he intends to find and how he resolves to remodel. And yet when 
a European reader puts down a book like this, after the assured 
voice of sociological salesmanship has died and he reviews the 
actual statement, doubts arise. Is humanity anywhere quite so 
simple a proposition, has the researcher really been free to go as 
deep as he likes? Has he really found a solution, or has he 
heard (of course, subconsciously,) a golden god’s “ tremendous 
voice: Be counselled and retire’’? And has he therefore 
come again to the surface to report that all will be well with the 
help of a little uplift and perhaps a few subscriptions? 

This is a good book, good enough to deserve some footnotes, 
plenty more references and a better index. With these it might 
hold better to its theme. ‘‘ Some of the material has appeared in 
magazines ’’ we are told. It is evident. Re-written, the argument 
would have gone deeper, no doubt. The Small Town is a socio- 
logical problem of the first importance, and Professor Burr has 
the knowledge to deal with it. Has this congery of five to ten thou- 
sand population any future? Its fate in Denmark is significant. 
It is, of course, the descendant of the old market town. Increased 
transportation is causing its decline. Farm produce now short- 
circuits straight to the capital. So Copenhagen grows toward its 
million—in a community of some four millions—and the provin- 
cial towns are waning. Professor Burr starts by answering the 
pessimists who see in the rural exodus national decay. He shows, 
what every agricultural expert knows (though those to whom 
rural life is a romance refuse to face it), that with each advance 
in the agricultural revolution much of the land population be- 
comes redundant. With the price of food steadily falling and 
production increasing natural selection is making the farmer, 
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if he is to survive at all, become of all business men the most 
efficient. Yet out on the land lies the residual population left 
there when the town drew to itself all enterprise. The small- 
town problem is therefore whether it is the natural nucleation 
of small farming, and so must die with it, or whether it can 
have a life and destiny of its own. Professor Burr believes in 
trade territories, in districts which are, at present economic pres- 
sures, of the most efficient size, but when it comes to deciding 
whether the small town should be such a district’s node, we have 
to leave it for larger issues and we never get back. ‘Though, 
however, we never get an answer to the book’s subject we do get 
out of it something of considerable sociological value: we get a 
pretty clear picture of the struggle that is going on in the 
American social breast. On the one side is the primitive belief 
in individual enterprise, the scramble of the Great Racers among 
themselves for the Big Prizes. In consequence labour organisa- 
tion and all radicalism is unhealthy. On the other is the dawn- 
ing realisation that the lesser breeds without the law but within 
the Union must somehow be made to accept 10 per cent. Ameri- 
canism. As Dr. Bonn has said, the real force behind American 
uplift, rotarianism, and the high pressure public opinion is the 
realisation, probably unconscious, that the Federal powers are 
really inadequate to hold together the community should the 
community fail to fuse. If the melting pot doesn’t work and a 
spontaneous sense of American citizenship is not created then a 
substitute must be found in deliberate social suggestion. Every 
social worker has therefore to magnify the State. In conse- 
quence Professor Burr is against private social service organisa- 
tion and all in favour of the State being the one authority. How 
such a development can stop short of socialism it is impossible to 
see. He is also in favour of commission government. The doc- 
trine of efficiency overrides doctrinaire democracy. But what 
then are to be the units in which men are to be organised ? 
The consent of the governed must somehow be obtained, there 
must be a system whereby they may be taught to express them- 
selves. If we are not to have autocracy, men have to come 
together in some sort of primary social organisation, if not to 
bestow authority at least to generate any desire to support it. 
Men have to be organised in some sort of social hierarchy, and 
undoubtedly the small town was an essential stage in all earlier 
State organisations. But it is not back to the home town that Pro- 
fessor Burr comes at his book’s close. No, the unit is evidently to 
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be the Church. This is very illuminating, for it shows the posi- 
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tion into which uplift must carry the sociologist. The Churches 
are conservative by nature and therefore are acceptable to pluto- 
cracy. But they also talk about service. It is here, therefore, 
that the American determination to make the best of both worlds 
is most evident. Economics are evidently not enough. You 
can’t keep a country together, far less render it capable of under- 
going the stresses of an expansion of unparalleled size, through 
nothing more cohesive than everyone attempting to have a good 
time. Neither Mandevilism nor Benthamism will save the 
United States from Babel. Undoubtedly a sense of service is 
needed to keep the body politic from corruption. The author 
maintains that the Great War would have destroyed wholly social 
vision in America had it not been! for the Community Movement, 
and he bases his hopes for the future on a sense of social respon- 
sibility built up out of these units. But if this is a new vintage 
are the Churches really the bottles that can carry it? According 
to the author they will be when they have been persuaded not 
to compete. They are to organise themselves so as to cover the 
country with parishes of proper economic proportions, i.e. one 
church to such a population as can afford to keep a first-rate 
parson equipped with the most attractive church organisation 
that can be devised. We are assured that the old competition 
of Churches was due to doctrine and that “‘ we are passing out of 
the period in which individual soul salvation in a future world ”’ 
was the business of the Church. We are given as evidence that a 
new sense has come to the Churches the fact that even the Roman 
Catholic Church has now agencies for working out the rural 
parish problem. Such an argument may convince those who 
wish to persuade themselves that social service and private enter- 
prise need not clash. But can an outsider believe that a country 
wherein personal greed and individual competition have been 
elevated to rank as cardinal virtues is really getting rid of indi- 
vidual soul salvation? Is it not the-same passion that makes 
millionaires and salvationists? Is it not obvious that 
both spring from the same source? The Church which promises 
to save a rich man’s soul when every altruist would only ask for 
its antiseptic extinction will never lack decisive support in the 
plutocratic State. And as it happens the Church of Rome as 
exclusive, as salvationist, and as friendly with riches as it has 
been in the Old World grows daily in the New. We are there- 
fore left faced with a very interesting but very awkward problem. 
The State, if it is to endure, must be built up out of a series of 
psychologically satisfying units; the economic units are not 
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enough to insure social cohesion. But the psychological field is 
already occupied by religion, the religion of personal salvation, 
what Jerome calls approvingly ‘‘ holy unselfishness,’’ and this is 
fatal to the State. The future of civilisation seems to depend 
not on whether society can capture the economic machine—that 
is comparatively easy—but whether it can capture the Church. 
Whatever the final issue a European may be pardoned for ex- 
pecting to see that issue decided first in Europe rather than in 
America. 
GERALD HEARD. 


The Jews in the Christian Era, from the First to the Eighteenth 
Century, and their Contribution to its Civilisation. By 
Laurie Magnus. Benn. 1929. Pp. 432. 15s. net. 


Mr. Magnus has a well-earned reputation as an authority on 
literary history. He is also known for some interesting contri- 
butions to the study of Jewish problems. When, in 1927, the 
Clarendon Press published The Legacy of Israel, the volume 
contained an important, though all too short, essay by Mr. 
Magnus. In the volume now under review he has attempted 
something much more ambitious. 

To sketch the history of any people from the first to the 
eighteenth century in about one hundred-thousand words would 
be a difficult task. In the case of the Jewish people the task is 
particularly difficult, inasmuch as circumstances have forced 
them to make the whole world their stage, and it is consequently 
necessary to say something about every country in turn to make 
the lot of the Jews intelligible. Mr. Magnus attempts to do 
little more than give a first impression of his vast subject. A 
premature study of detail easily prevents one from seeing the 
wood for the trees. So Mr. Magnus has rendered a real service 
by drawing this very interesting impression of the wood as a 
whole. The reader who is interested in the subject will find 
much additional material in the Legacy of Israel, which also 
provides guidance for further reading. 

The expression Legacy in the title of the book just mentioned 
was in some ways misleading ; and the Master of Balliol tried to 
explain it away in his Prologue to the volume. Israel is not 
dead. The world has done its worst to that end. The chronicles 
of Christendom are extensively stained with the records of 
persecutions and pogroms—to say nothing about the more 
‘‘ genteel’? ways in which anti-Semitism frequently expresses 
itself. Jew-baiting has been the profitable sport of kings and 
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popes, to say nothing about blackmailing journalists and boi- 
strous undergraduates. The Jew has deep scars, bodily and 
mentally, and is sometimes despised for these scars by the very 
people who have inflicted them. Still the Jew is alive, spiritually 
as well as physically. And if he profits from his environment, 
as he readily admits that he does, he also renders valuable ser- 
vices in return. The names of Bergson, Einstein, French, 
Michelson, and Rathenau bear witness to the value of the Jewish 
contribution to civilisation even now. The contribution is not a 
legacy, but a life-long annuity, the value of which is not even 
subject to the good behaviour of the beneficiary. 

Many a pious Christian has seen in the survival of the Jews 
evidence of Divine Providence. That kind of explanation is 
not within the bounds of the scientific historian, But it certainly 
points to an interesting question. And those who are interested 
in it will find a good deal of light in Mr. Magnus’s book. Mr. 
Magnus writes with great restraint, avoids rhetoric and senti- 
mentality, and frequently quotes Christian authorities who are 
above suspicion, instead of formulating his own estimate in 
cases in which he might possibly be suspected of partisanship. 
Jews and Christians alike may learn something from this book 
that may help them to a better mutual understanding, if they 
are not determined to cling to their prejudices. A. WoLrF. 


A History of the English People. Epilogue. Vol. I, 1895-1905. 
By Elie Halévy. Translated by E. I. Watkin. Ernest Benn. 
1929. Pp. xili+ 440. 25s. net. 

There are books which it seems shameful to criticise, so great 
is one’s sense of admiration and obligation, and this is one of 
them. But to get the ungrateful task over first, there are a few 
minute corrections to suggest. The German Navy Law of 1901 
should read 1900 (p. 126); Bechuanaland lies west not east of 
the Transvaal (p. 29) ; Oscar Wilde’s sentence was savage enough 
but it did not run to five years’ penal servitude ; scholarships at 
secondary schools amounting to 13.5 per cent. of the population 
(p. 161) seem to demand investigation ; the Mediterranean agree- 
ments of 1887 (p. 32) were surely directed as much against 
Russia as against France, if not more; ‘support of Japan’’ is 
too strong a phrase for our abstinence from the Orient Dreibund 
intervention against her in 1895, and the content of the renewed 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance as summarised on page 427 is hardly 
supported by the full texts and negotiations now available in 
Volume IV of the new British documents. As a matter of 
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bookmaking we would suggest that a map to accompany the sec- 
tion on the Boer War would be helpful and, more important, 
that where the arrangement is by no means chronological, the 
system of dating events by month and day, with only the mini- 
mum of reference to the year, imposes on the average inattentive 
reader much turning back and occasional guessing. On wider 
questions we would humbly suggest that Far Eastern affairs, 
which are more often than not the key to European complica- 
tions throughout this particular period, are too summarily 
treated, and that if the book had been written with the help 
of the new British documents, instead of corrected by them 
in the course of translation from the French edition of 1926, 
some few things would have been written rather differently. 
For instance the account of the formation of the Entente Cor- 
diale, while enriched by new material of M. Halévy’s own 
digging, is really rather meagre in the light of our present 
knowledge, and in the mind of one reader at least does not 
leave at all the same general impression as do the British 
documents. 

It is an unfair compliment, though a compliment nevertheless, 
thus virtually to judge the book as a diplomatic history—a 
branch of history for which we believe the author privately 
expresses considerable contempt and dislike. One doubts, 
nevertheless, whether there is any diplomatic specialist who will 
not find something to learn here on his own speciality, both facts 
and suggested linkages and generalisations, and he will surely 
look far to find a French writer fairer to Germany. But this is, 
after all, secondary to the author’s main purpose—to compose 
a synthesis of all sides of history that have any relevance 
for the period—and it is by reason of his success in this aim 
that the book is unique among histories of a contemporary 
period. The tendency to write such histories is happily abroad 
to-day, but success has usually been in direct proportion to the 
distance of the events so treated. To treat thus an almost 
contemporary period, and one in which not only the internal 
currents, but the external relations of England were peculiarly 
complex, was almost to invite disaster. But M. Halévy is noth- 
ing if not bold. He is ready to break a lance with Professor 
Bowley on statistics, or with the Webbs on the history of Trade 
Unions; he moves with equal sureness among the religious 
revivals of Evan Roberts, the legal intricacies of Allen v. Flood 
or the Cockerton Judgment, the analysis of the incidence of 
taxation, or the intimate details of the local control of educa- 
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tion. Is it a question of the reception of Chamberlain’s tariff 
reform proposals? He will not be content with press reports 
of speeches and resolutions, he must undertake an investigation 
of the condition of every leading industry at the time, and of 
the probable result of the new scheme on its internal and 
external market, thus doing something to explain the contrast 
between the press-provoked apparent general enthusiasm, and 
the quietly realised economic interests which sent back the 
Liberals to power in 1905. Is it a question of the Press? He 
is ready, not only with a vast range of quotation and reference, 
but to discuss the ownership of newspapers or the identity and 
political affiliations of anonymous journalists. Nowhere does 
one feel that a question has not been asked or has been left in 
the air because a full answer would entail weeks of further 
research. That he has been equally successful in the arrange- 
ment of this super-abundant material is not so readily obvious. 
One misses any strict chronological arrangement, or familiar 
devices for clearing the ground such as the complete segregation 
of foreign policy. Narrow adherence to any such plan would 
have masked the causal linkages, the parallel movements, and 
the continental analogies which it is his purpose to bring out. 
Such connections are naturally indicated with various degrees of 
assurance, but, if we mistake not, some of the most subtle and 
doubtful, yet most pregnant in suggestion, have been expressed 
only by cunning juxtaposition without further comment. The 
composition is artistic, not annalistic or strictly logical. 

M. Halévy has been fortunate—or wise—in his choice of 
period. It is, as short periods go, clear cut, and it was decisive 
for the British fate. It was, of course, the last pre-war period 
of Conservative government. Diplomatically, it was marked 
by the change from splendid isolation to alliance with Japan 
(after attempts at entente with Russia) and entente with France 
(after feelers after alliance with Germany). At its beginning 
Germany is still the friend, though ‘often suspect, France and 
Russia the inevitable and hereditary enemies; at the end that 
position is already reversed. It contained the rise and fall of a 
new plan of taxation which would have done something to bring 
taxation and representation together again—and one bound up 
with a special and rather rigid conception of Empire, which had 
eventually to be replaced by that of the British Commonwealth. 
It contained the last attempt and failure of Labour to dispense 
with a Parliamentary Labour Party, while Liberalism, in division 
and disequilibrium throughout the period, emerges united, but 
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with the Liberal Imperialists definitely in the saddle. Germany, 
as a model, made her last impression on us in the reform and 
rationalisation of education, the half-hearted Chamberlain 
attempt at Bismarckian social reform, and the fiasco of the 
attempted Zollverein. In every respect these were the forma- 
tive years which made England what she was and put her where 
she was in 1914. And these great years have won the attention 
of a great historian. 
L. G. ROBINSON. 


French Liberal Thought in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Kingsley Martin. Ernest Benn Ltd. 1929. Pp. 313. 16s. 
net. 


Mr. Martin has not really narrowed down his subject by appa- 
rently limiting himself to Liberal thought in the period he 
covers, for Liberalism was indeed the inevitable conclusion of all 
political speculation in the century which preceded the French 
Revolution. If proof were still needed of the rottenness of the 
Ancien Régime, it might be found in its total lack of contem- 
porary defenders. After the Revolution there appeared indeed 
laudatores temporis acti, which may be roughly translated as 
mourners over a past endowed with all the virtues which human 
piety attributes to the dead ; but it is impossible to evoke a single 
eighteenth-century thinker capable of meeting on equal ground 
the least of the philosophes. To the grinding and often petty 
tyrannies of the old order every thinking man was bound to 
oppose the liberating gospel of Liberalism. On the other hand, 
this gospel was formed entirely as it were in vacuo, apart from 
the checks and corrections of practical experience ; in contrast 
with the thinkers of the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, 
many of whom were actively engaged in politics, those of the 
eighteenth are entirely removed from actual affairs, with the 
inevitable unreality of much of their many conclusions. 

Mr. Martin, having first defined what he rightly calls the 
religion of the Revolution—just as for contemporary Com- 
munism, only religious categories will fit the case—studies in 
successive sections the emergence, the environment, the develop- 
ment, and the completion of the revolutionary creed, carefully 
distinguishing its various origins and its distinct tenets. The 
drawback of the method is to deprive us of any vue d’ensemble 
of individual systems of thought, most of the philosophes having 
a very wide range of interests and being therefore studied some- 
what piecemeal under several headings. Mr. Martin, however, 
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convincingly defends his method in the preface, and might have 
added that monographs abound on the leading lights of the 
period, whereas studies of its doctrinal evolution are few; 
but a chronology of the most important works would have in- 
creased the value of the work for the student who may not 
happen to have Lanson’s Bibliography at his elbow. 

The author truly sees in the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
the beginning of the end of the Ancien Régime. Apparently 
the most triumphant manifestation of absolute power, it led 
directly to a revival, on the part of the injured Protestants, of 
the theory of popular rights, and, by stifling the voices of those 
who proclaimed a non-Catholic Christianity, it identified reli- 
gion with Catholicism of the most obscurantist and intolerant 
character—an identification which the final crushing of the Jan- 
senists some thirty years later was only to make more complete. 
Out of this inevitably grew anti-clericalism, ‘* that by-product 
of Catholicism,’ as Mr. Belloc happily calls it, which was to 
foil the Church in every re-assertion of her claims, whether well 
or ill founded, and to baulk every attempt at a Catholic revival, 
and perhaps even every chance of any great religious movement, 
Catholic or otherwise. 

Out of the very excesses of the Ancien Régime was the Revo- 
lutionary creed thus born, and Mr. Martin’s chief object as he 
tells us is ‘‘ to show to what extent the democratic and pro- 
gressive principles which dominate the nineteenth century were 
conditioned by the temporary and local conditions of the French 
Ancien Régime.’’ Only these explain the negative, and, as the 
next hundred years were to show, the sterile and even re- 
actionary French conceptions of Liberty and Liberalism, and the 
naive belief in the sovereignty of the people as the solution to all 
problems. They also explain, to quote Mr. Martin once more, 
““ how it came about that the nineteenth century inherited a doc- 
trine which made the free ownership of private property seem 
equivalent to social equality, and néglected, until the indus- 
trial worker became strong enough to champion it, the alterna- 
tive conception, also widely stated in the eighteenth century, 
that social equality was possible only where Communism, or at 
least a large measure of Socialism, was in operation.’’ 

Rarely, if ever, have any enthusiasts succumbed more com- 
pletely to the temptation of all enthusiasts, to assume for their 
doctrines both permanency and universality of value, than the 
apostles of the Revolutionary creed of progress, as expressed 
in the indefinite perfectibility of human nature and institutions. 
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The optimism without which they might never have withstood 
the obstacles that beset them had not prepared either them or 
their heirs for the shock of nineteenth-century disillusionment, 
with the inevitable longings for the alleged fleshpots of the 
Ancien Régime, and upbraidings for those who had brought 
the children of France into the wilderness that lay between 
them and a disciplined self-government always difficult of 
achievement. From disbelief in the certainty of progress man 
easily passes to belief in its impossibility, and so Maistre, 
Comte, and Maurras found willing ears to listen to their pessi- 
mistic gospel. Whereas, of course, the real point was that the 
Ancien Régime had crashed down, and that in that crash the 
philosophic vision of better things was no_ inconsiderable 
element. 

Revolution, as Mr. Martin points out, demands three factors : 
a mass of grievances which the existing order can or will not 
remedy, a philosophy that will justify upheaval, and a body of 
men capable of the necessary action. Thus, although the 
sufferings of the French people were severe enough by the end 
of the seventeenth century, no revolution was possible before the 
emergence both of the revolutionary creed capable of superseding 
the philosophy of Divine Right, and of the middle class which 
felt the grievances enough to be prepared to act and yet had 
power sufficient to break its bonds. 

It would be an exaggeration to say France is much in the 
same position now as 150 years ago, but analogies are not want- 
ing. The grievances of the economic inequality which Demo- 
cracy, Progress, and Liberalism have so far failed to remove 
are real enough; neither insurgent class nor revolutionary creed 
are absent. What is lacking, perhaps, and this is the direct 
result of democratic disillusionment, is a sufficiently widespread 
and unshakable conviction in the efficacy of the new doctrine. 

The end of our space is reached and we have said little of 
the book itself. Mr. Martin has performed, with great skill, 
the difficult task of selecting the essential in an enormous mass 
of material; while not neglecting the familiar which may not be 
ignored, he has rightly emphasised the fact that this well- 
known literature is only typical of a vast outburst of discontent 
and criticism, so vast that the wonder is that the Ancien 
Régime endured as long as it did. His book will be to many 
an illuminating, shrewd, and often humorous guide through a 


tangled, if fascinating, period of human thought and activity. 
R. H. Sortav. 
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S. W. RIDER and A. E. TRUEMAN: South Wales. Methuen. 4s. 190 pp. 

D. RYvAZANOFF : The Communist Manifesto of Marx and Engels. Martin 
Lawrence. 158. 365 pp. 

K. B. Sana: The Economics of Rural Bengal. Chukervertty, Chatter- 
jee & Co. Rs. 8s. 296 pp. 

G. N. Sincu: Indian States and British India. Nand Kishore & Bros. 
380 pp. 

Hans STAEHLE: Die Analvse von Nachfragekurven in ihrer Bedeutung 
fiir die Konjunkturforschung. Kurt Schroeder, Bonn. Rm. 2, 40. 
48 pp. 

YOSABURO TAKEKOSHI: The Economic Aspects of the History of the 
Civilisation of Japan. Three volumes. Allen & Unwin. 3 guineas. 
1,557 PP 

WELLMAN J. WARNER: The Wesleyan Movement in the Industrial Revo- 
lution. Longmans. I5s. 299 pp. 

J. WISSELINK: The Concentration in the English Cotton Industry. 
Rotterdam, 1930. Is. 46 pp. . 


1930] 


Periodicals, etc. 


The Abbey Road Journal. March 1930. 

L’Avenir Du Travail. Dec. 1929. 

Archives of Economic and Social Sciences. Athens. April 1930. 

Banque Nationale du Royaume de Yougoslavie. Bulletin Trimestriel. 
No. 4. 1929. 

Bulletin of the British Library of Political and Economic Science. 
March 1930. 

The Case for Tasmania. 1930. 

Ceylon Economic Journal. June 1929, March 1930. 

The Chinese Social and Political Science Review. Peking. Jan. 1930. 

Commercio. Feb., March, April 1930. 

Commissioners of H.M.’s Inland Revenue. 
Seventy-Second Report for year ending March 31st, 1929. 

Cotton and Finance. Feb., March, April 1930. 

Economia. Jan., Feb., March 1930. 

The Economic Journal. March 1930. 

Giornale degli economisti. Rome. Dec. 1929; Jan., Feb., March 1930. 

Indian Journal of Economics. Jan. 1930. 

Indian Literary Review. March 1930. 

Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. Part ie (opto 

Kyoto University Economic Review. Dec. 1929. 

Labour Gazette. Bombay. Jan,, Feb., March 1930. 

La Riforma Sociale. Turin. Jan., Feb., March, April 1930. 

League of Nations. Memorandum on International Trade and Balances 
of Payments 1926-28. Volume II. Balances of Payments. 

League of Nations. Proceedings of the International Conference Relat- 
ing to Economic Statistics, 1928. 

Nuovi Studi. Rome. Jan., Feb. 1930. 

Revista de Ciencias Econémicas. Buenos Aires. Jan., Feb. 1930. 

Rivista del Dritto Commerciale. Milan. Jan., Feb. 1930. 

Sixteenth Report of the National Insurance Audit Department. 1929. 

The Sociological Review. April 1930. 

Sozialékonomische Blitter. Feb. 1930. 

Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom. Seventy-Third Number, 
1930. 

te emsit of Leeds. Publications and Abstracts of Theses. 1928-9. 

University of Manchester. The Manchester School, Volume I, No. 1. 


World’s Health, Jan.-March 1930. 
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List of Theses in Economics and Allied 
Subjects in progress in Universities 
and Colleges in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland 


THE following is the sixth annual list of theses in preparation at the various 
universities, and includes those mentioned in the fifth annual list (June, 
1929) which have been completed, those which are believed still to be in 
progress, and theses registered during the past twelve months. Researches 
are included which are not intended to be presented for degrees. It is 
the hope of the editors that such lists will prevent overlapping and will 
help students in similar fields to know one another. 

The list below gives, in the following order, where possible, the name of 
the student, the place of his graduation, the title of his thesis, the probable 
date of completion and, in italics, the university or college at which he is 
preparing it, but where the information received was incomplete, one or 
more of these items have been omitted. The initials L.S.E. are printed 
throughout for the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
University of London. 


Economics (Descriptive and Analytical) 


UpDAYAM ABHAYAMBAL. Madras. The state in relation to industrial 


development in Mysore. 1931. ESSE. 
VERA ANSTEY. L.S.E. The economic development of India. Completed. 
LiS:E. 


F, P. AnTIA. Bombay. Influence of the cost of inland transport on the 
development of production, trade and traffic, with special reference to 
India. Completed. DIS SEX 

A. M. Armour. Liverpool. An economic survey of the Demerara sugar 
industry and the general development of British Guiana. 1931. 

Liverpool. 

H.S. Arora. Aligavh. Agricultural education in the Punjab. Completed. 

DEStE: 

J. M. Bannerman. Oxford. A comparison of the extent to which the 
introduction of machinery in agriculture can influence the efficiency 
and the standard of living of rural labour in Great Britain and the 


U.S.A. Oxford. 

H. E. Batson. L.S.E. The charges of public utility services: a legal, 
administrative and theoretical survey. 1931. tee. 

Sir WILLIAM H. BEveEriIDGE. Oxford. The interpretation of prices. 1931. 
JESSI Dye 
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A. F. Brarr. Dublin. The economic and administrative problem of the 
congested districts of Ireland and the schemes initiated for their 
reconstruction. 1930. Dublin. 

N. H. Boots. Oxford. Hours of work in the coal-mining industry of Great 
Britain since the early part of the nineteenth century with special 
reference to Northumberland and Durham and with an account of 


certain movements connected therewith. Oxford. 

Rusy Brook. Bangor. The evolution of direct taxation in the United 

Kingdom from 1815 to 1914. 1930. Bangor. 

C. D. CAMPBELL. Manchester. Cyclical fluctuations in the British railway 

industry. 1931. Manchester. 

R. M. CAMPBELL. New Zealand. Preferential tariffs in the British Empire. 

Completed. Here. 

M. Conover. Oxford. Relations of the state and agriculture in Great 

Britain and the United States. Oxford. 

V. H. Cutitncrorp. London. A historical and critical sketch of the 

British death duty system. 1933. ; {Sy Bp 

P. Datta. Calcutta. Origin and early history of the public debts in India 

1931. WER SISES. 

Y. T. Desat. Poona. Co-operative marketing with special reference to 

agriculture. Completed. LESSEE: 

H.L. Dey. Calcutta. Indian industry and tariff. 1931. HEPES. 

D. L. Duse. Allahabad. Indian public debt. Completed. Eye 
J. E. Ertis. Manchester. The finance of higher education. 193!. 

Manchester. 

Nancy Emmerson. Leeds. Industrial trends in the West Riding for the 

last 30 years. 1931. Leeds. 

A. Essex-Crossy. L.S.E. British joint stock company organisation. 1932. 

EES.E. 


D. E. Evans. Cardiff. The British income-tax before 1900 in the light of 
legislation passed, public inquiries held and literature relating to the 


subject. 1931. / WSS Te 
M. F. Farrar. The load factor as a factor in fixing rates of charges for 
public utility enterprises. 1931. Leeds. 
E. A. Forsey. Oxford. Economics of migration, with special reference to 
Canada. Oxford. 
R. S. Gipson. Melbourne. The economic effects of the British unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme. 1930. Manchester. 


J. G. Frecpinc-Hati. Oxford. A consideration of the economic effects of 
the ‘‘ conference” system in the British shipping industry. Oxford. 
H. HansLEy. Manchester. The development of the felt hat manufacturing 


industry of Great Britain. Completed Manchester. 
MarGaret A. Happotp. Manchester. Subsidies in housing legislation, 
1918-25. Completed. Manchester. 
A. E. C. Hare. Cambridge. The influx and efflux of labour in London. 
1931. iDgon! Ie 
J. E. Hotmstrom. London. The comparative economics of railway and 
road for pioneer development abroad. 1933- LS.E. 


T. Hsren-Fu. Nankai. Problems of Chinese public finance. on orga 
LSE. 
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D. G. Hutton. London. Effects of trade union and co-operative member- 
ship upon the working population of the London boroughs since 1884. 


1931. deeS iE. 

I. lesErsKy. London. Rationalisation of industry in Great Britain. 1931. 
JASE. 

S. T. Jameson. London. Economics of inland transport on highways. 
1931. ie Sos 

B. Kau. Allahabad. Some aspects of the population problem in Burma. 
Completed. BSE 

H. J. Lippincton. L.S.E. The reciprocal influences of economics and 
accountancy. 1930. 1S Bip 

P. S. LoKANATHAN. Madras. Industrial organisation in India in relation 
to cost and efficiency of labour. 1931. TSE. 

T. E. Lowe. Manchester. Seasonal fluctuations in the British railways. 
1930. Manchester. 

D. G. Maran. Stellenbosch. Customs duties and the tariff question in 
South Africa. 1931. i Se 


Puytiis A. MANNninG. Manchester. The relations between skilled and 
unskilled labour with special reference to the lessening margin of 
pay between the two. Completed. ERS .E: 

W. R. Matueson. London. The effects of tariffs upon foreign trade, with 
special reference to the case of safeguarding duties in the United 


Kingdom. 1933. TASAE: 
J. M. Meuta. Bombay; Oxford. <A study of the rural economies of 
Gujarat. Completed. 7 BES 
FREDERICA L. MULHOLLAND. New Zealand. The taxation system of New 
Zealand from the ‘nineties. Completed. LES 
J. P. Niyoci. Calcutta. The evolution of the income tax in India, 1860- 
1922. Completed. UES D 
F. A. PAKENHAM. Oxford. The economics of housing. 1931. b boa) Be 
S. V. C. Parris. London. Some economic aspects of municipal enterprise. 
Completed. d be So hes Dre 
H. L. Pasricua. Punjab; California. Co-operation in India based on 
foreign experiences. Completed. f begs! 


G. A. PavLovsky. Imperial University of New Russia, Odessa. The 
economics of Russian farming with particular reference to the years 
1900-16. Completed. [Bessey 

Leonora D. F. Peck. South Wales. The economic causes and conse- 
quences of the doctrine of restraint of trade, historically and com- 


paratively treated. 1931. ‘ TESS: 

G. J. Ponsonspy. Cambridge. The true economic spheres of road and 
railway transport. 1931. tA SEE. 
V.N. Rayan. Madras. Structure of modern industry. 1931. Jb pete oh 
L. Rasminsky. Toronto. Some aspects of neo-Mercantilism. Completed. 
1 oe 

JOSEPHINE Rasori. California. Wages and the theory of distribution. 
1930. Tiere Be 

S. G. Roperts. Manchester. The settlement of labour disputes in France 
in recent years. 1931. Manchester. 


T. H. Ropinson. Oxford. The Amalgamated Engineering Union: a study 
in British trade unionism. Oxford. 
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E. H. RoTTLEUTHNER. Cambridge. The decentralisation of industry. 1931. 


Tee Oe 
J. W.F. Rowe. Cambridge ; L.S.E. The conscious control of raw material 
supplies. 1931. ES. Ee 
F, A. RuLER. L.S.E. The financial policies of joint stock companies since 
the war. Completed. JE Syal Ons 
G. S. SAKsENA. Lucknow. Detrimental factors in Indian agriculture. 
Completed. Tf L5-& 

B. SAMUEL. Cardiff. Capital issues in relation to the trade-cycle. 1932. 
2.5.2. 
N. SANYAL. Calcutta. The development of Indian railways. Completed. 
bE Oe 
C. T. SAUNDERS. Oxford. The semi-public concern. Oxford. 


R. S. SAYERS. Cambridge. The post-war trade cycle. 1931. Cambridge. 
J. B. Szymour. Hamilton College (N.Y.); Stanford. The Whitley 


Councils’ scheme. Completed. IES Be, 
J. R. H. SHaur. London. Business forecasting. 1932. LESSEE. 
E. I. H. Strman. Leeds. Scientific management. 1932. Leeds. 


SypBit Stimpson. Manchester. The extent and causes of the divergence of 
agricultural prices from the general level of prices since the war. 


Completed. Manchester. 
E. Lorrain-SMITH. Oxford. Agricultural economics. Oxford. 
J. STAFFORD. Manchester. Variations on the subject of increasing returns. 
1930. Manchester. 
W. D. Stewart. Oxford. Psychological factors affecting the social and 
economic life of the miners. Oxford. 
B. Tuomas. Aberystwyth. The South Wales coal industry, since 1900. 
1931. ibys Be 


W. A. Tinnock. L.S.E. The history, development and problems of the 
rubber industry, with special reference to the financial side. 1930. 

| eS) Oe 

L. H.C. Tippett. Manchester. The correlation of spot and future prices 

in wheat and cotton. 1931. Manchester. 

V. VASILE. University of Tassy, Roumania. A comparative study of the 

Roumanian and British systems of taxation. Completed. won. 

G. J. WaLKErR. Oxford. Co-ordination of road and rail transport. Oxford, 

DoREEN WaRRINER. Oxford. Combination in German industries, 1924-8, 


Completed. TS, Sees. 
F. A. WELLS. Nottingham. The hosiery trade. Completed. Se 
K. Wices. London. Unemployment in Germany. 1931. Dore, 
J. WyLu1z. Glasgow. The economics of milk production. 1930. Se, 


Economic Geography 


S. H. Beaver. London. The iron ores of Central Northants. 1931. L.S.E. 
E. R. DuptyKe. Aberystwyth. Economic geography of the milk supply of 


London. 1930. ye Be 
A. Ginic1. Colombo. The distribution and development of human habita- 


tions in Ceylon. 1931. TERS.E. 
P. M. McNamara. L.S.E. Inter-relation between geographical factors and 
population decline in Ireland since the famine of 1845-7. 1931. L.S.E. 


H 
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F. G. Morris. Oxford; London. Progress of settlement in the forest 


region of Sussex. 1931. BR Oe 
Hitpa R. OrmsBy. L.S.E. European waterways. 1931. LSE. 
D. J. Price. L.S.E. The economic development of the Swansea district. 
1930. TER es 
C. J. ROBERTSON. Edinburgh. The sugar trade—a study in economic 
geography. Completed. LSE: 


W. N. Tuorpe. London. Regional and economic geography of Kenya 
colony. 1930. IEP 
P.C. Waite. L.S.E. The Tweed Valley. Completed. LS. 


Economic History 
M. A. Abrams. L.S.E. The gold and silver thread monopolies, 1611-21 


Completed. J batsiien 
G. P. Amprose. Oxford. The Levant Company after 1640. Oxford. 
M. P. AsHtey. Oxford. Financial and commercial policy under the Pro- 
tectorate. Oxford. 
W.O. BarBER. London. Food supply and control of prices, 1485-1640. 
1931. ! Bee! we 
J. Bosweii. Manchester. The organisation of mining in the Wigan coal- 
field in the nineteenth century. 1931. Manchester. 


Sypit CAMPBELL. Cambridge. Usury of the eighteenth century, with 
special reference to the purchase and sale of annuities. Completed. 


L-.S.E- 
T. K. Derry. Oxford. The enforcement of a seven years’ apprenticeship 
under the statute of artificers. Oxford. 


D. S. Epwarps. London. The history of joint-stock banking in England 
from 1830-1900. 1933. ; bE pe\t 5 
J. K. Farrsank, Oxford. British policy in relation to the origin of the 
Chinese imperial maritime customs service, 1850-61. Oxford. 
F. J. FisHeR. London. The organisation and influence of the gilds in the 
larger provincial towns under James I and Charles II, with special 
reference to the formation of new corporations for the regulation of 


industry. ib Seiy Or 

A. T. FuicHT. London. Social legislation relating to mining: nineteenth 

century. 1930. LSE. 

A. D. GavER. Oxford. Unemployment in British industries, 1815-50. 

Oxford. 

M. H. Gopat. Mysore; Bombay. The financial history of Mysore State. 

Completed. j Aid oe 

O. GRAHAM. Manchester. The last hundred years of the jute industry. 

Completed. St. Andrews. 

T. P. Gunton. L.S.E. The effect of economic changes on educational 

practice since 1800. Completed. LO. 

BertHa Hatt. L.S.E. Trade of Newcastle-on-Tyne and the N.E. Coast, 

1600-40. 1932. TRS. 
W.O. HENDERSON. Cambridge. The Lancashire cotton famine. 1933. 

PSE. 

R. E.E. Hirer. London. English economic history, 1640-1760. 1931. 

PESSE. 


F. E. Hype. Liverpool. Victorian finance, 1840-60. 1931. | Oe 
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J. E. F. Jenxs. Oxford. The evolution of modern land-settlement policy in 
Australasia. Oxford. 
P. C. KimBati. Oxford. The monetary reform of 1821. Oxford. 
Hy MILEs. Oxford. The Coventry silk ribbon industry from the introduc- 
tion of the use of the Dutch engine loom (c. 1770) to the Cobden 
commercial treaty (1860). Completed. Oxford. 
ANNIE M. MILLarD (née Taylor). London. The organisation and develop- 
ment of the silk industry in the seventeenth century. 1931. L.S.E. 
Monica G. PacE. Southampton. The migration of women workers, 


1760-1914. 1930. TSE 
H. J. H. Parker. Oxford. Some aspects of the economic history of 
Gloucestershire in the eighteenth century. Oxford. 
Ivy PrincHBEcK. Nottingham. Women workers and the industrial revolu- 
tion, 1750-1850. Completed. LE Sal De 


M. M. PosTan. Odessa; Petrograd; L.S.E. The antecedents of modern 
capitalism: the organisation and financing of medieval trade. 1931. 


Sa Es 
A. Purvis. London. The leather industry of the early nineteenth century. 
1933- IES De 
J. N. RerpMan. Leeds. The economic history of the modern glass industry. 
1930. Sheffield. 
G. L. Ripcreway. Oxford. The American confederate war debts and their 
repudiation. Oxford. 

D. W. Roperts. L.S.E. The history of the Corn Laws, 1815-46. 1932. 
(BS Bp 
J. J. SentTuRIA. Washington. Workers’ education movement in Germany, 
England and the United States. 1931. IBS Bes 
H. Stanners. L.S.E. Social life in towns in England other than London, 
1800-30. 1931. IER! Oe 
G. H. A. STEPHENS. Oxford. Wage-rates, 1750-1800. Oxford. 
M. Tamman. Cambridge. The relative fluctuations of the prices of 
Egyptian and Armenian cotton. 1931. Liverpool. 
L.S.E. 
G. Taytor. Manchester. The land question in the seventeenth century. 
1931. ERS as 
S. P. Turin. Moscow. The history of the Russian labour movement with 
special reference to trade unionism. Completed. LS.E- 


Vera E. Watson. London. The history of the de la Poles of Hull. L.S.E. 

A. WINTERBOTTOM. Manchester. The growth of joint-stock companies, 

1824 to 1855. 1930. Manchester. 

Dorotuy M. B. WoopHezap. Liverpool; L.S.E. Alien immigration in 
England from the revocation of the Edict of Nantes to 1750. 1930. 
BSS 


Currency and Banking 

M. Barov. Kiev. International and co-operative banking and international 
and co-operative trade with special reference to Russia. 1931. L.S.E. 

A.S. J. Baster. L.S.E. The history and present position of British banks 


operating in foreign countries. 1931. Exeter. 
H. H. Cutanc. Peking. The present organisation of banking with special 


reference to China. 1931. WG.S.E. 
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D. S. Epwarps. London. The history of joint stock banking in England 
ISL. 


from 1830-1900. 1933. ES. 
J. C. GitBert. London. Central banking, since the stabilisation. a “ ch 
L. N. Hetsspy. Oxford. British monetary history, 1924-9. Oxford. 
T.C.S. Liv. Manila. The banking system of China. 1931. Leeds. 
‘A. L. G. Mackay. Adelaide. The history of Australian banking. 1930. 
Cambridge. 
C. S. RicHarpDs. Durham. South African banking currency and exchange 
since the Union. 193f. a Seis 
FE. SHENKMAN. Moscow. The theory and practice of international loans 
and foreign investments. 1931. 1B Sy op 
S. F. Simpkins. L.S.E. Modern European banking with special reference 
to the position in France and Germany since I914. 1931. TS ait, 
P. Sincer. L.S.E. Foreign exchanges and prices with special reference to 
the effects of wars. 1931. VER oe 
Y.C. Tsur. Peking. An investigation into Chinese currency and central 
banking. 1931. aes, ie 
D. TvERMAN. Oxford. Banking policy and industry in depression, 1876-83. 
An historical study. Oxford. 
Commerce 
C. S. ANDREws. Dublin. Tourist traffic in Ireland. 1931. Dublin, 
C. E. BEEVERS. Durham. Some economic aspects of the sea fisheries of 
Britain. 1934. TE SHE: 


A. S. BENNETT. London. Some aspects of shipping freights. 1934. L.S.E. 
S. BLUMSTEIN. London. Post-war combination in Germany with special 


reference to the iron and steel industry. 1931. jb iet aie 

C. Botromiey. Manchester. Industrial training in Warrington. 1931. 
a Manchester. 

W. D. Brown. London. Efficiency and scope of combinations in market- 
ing. 1931. IES 36 
IRENE BURKE. Manchester. The recruitment of juvenile labour for the 
cotton industry. 1930. Manchester. 


T. H. BurnuaM. Reading; Sheffield. A study of the development of the 
British iron and steel industry in relation to development in other 


countries. 1930. EA SUE. 
May G. Doucras. L.S.E. The present economic position of raw wool. 
1930. « TA SSE. 
C. H. Francis. Manchester. The finance and organisation of film produc- 
tion. 1930. Manchester. 
F. N. GAMBLE. Manchester. The commercial organisation of the Lan- 
cashire cotton trade. 1930. Manchester. 


P. R. GHEORGHIU. Bucharest. The foreign trade of Rumania. 1930. L.S.E. 
G. S. MircHELt. Oxford. The modern development of the cotton trade 


unions of Great Britain. Oxford. 
A. M. Neumann. Warsaw. The organisation of the coal industry. 1931. 
iS... 


A. F. pu Prrssis. Cape Town. The world production and marketing of 
wool. Completed. LS.E. 
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JEAN VAN DER PoEL. Cape Town. Railway and customs policy of the 


South African states and colonies, 1885-1910. Completed. BIS. 
P. L. PRENDEVILLE. Dublin. A history of the Dublin chamber of com- 
merce. 1930. Dublin. 
P. Ray. Calcutta; Dacca. Indian foreign trade from the opening of the 
Suez canal, 1869-1928. 1931. URSSEe 
A. A. SABRY. Manchester. Changes in the imports and exports of Egypt 
since 1900. 1930. Manchester. 
G. S. SaKsENA. Lucknow. Detrimental factors in Indian agriculture. 
Completed. TENSES 
H. SmitH. Manchester. A survey of the changes in the wholesale grocery 
trade, 1919-29 1931. Manchester. 


L. M. SmitH. Oxford. Some aspects of staff organisation in the postal 
service with special reference to: (a) The general history and develop- 
ment of the movement since 1895; (b) The struggle for official 
recognition ; (c) the efforts to secure full civil rights ; (d) The working 


of Whitleyism. Oxford. 
ELIZABETH STOFFREGEN. Smith College, U.S.A. Government control of 
raw materials. 1930. TEES Jz 
F. J. pu Tort. Stellenbosch. Principles of marketing as applied to South 
African export trade of primary products. 1931. LS EES 
A. TREVELLIAN. Manchester. Changes in the organisation of the British 
printing industry since 1800. Completed. Manchester. 
Sociology 
S. M. DE Atva. Washington. Sociological and economic conditions in 
Mexico. 1931. WASTE. 
Euiza Y. ANcus. Glasgow. The higher education of women: its social 
bearings. 1931. IS. EE: 
H. H. AyscoucH. Durham. Penal reform in England from 1810-1930. 
1933. LASsE: 


E. BEAGLEHOLE. New Zealand. The psychology of property : being an 
attempt to determine by the use of the comparative method the 


psychological basis of the institution of property. 1930. LSE: 
J. E. Bursara. Bombay. A comparative study of some aspects of ritual 
in the simpler and more developed religions. Completed. TRS. ES 


C.L. Drake. Sydney. Gregariousness and the social impulses. TOZMH Lone 
J. H. Driperc. Oxford. A comparative study of age grades, 1930. L.S.E. 
H. I. Hocsin. Sydney. Primitive sanctions in Oceania. 1931. EMS, 
H.W. Howes. Wales. The functional aspects of the legend of St. James of 
Compostela, from its inception to the present time. 1931. i, Ss Es 
I. Lewts. Oxford. A psychological analysis of group-behaviour in special 
regard to corporate worship. Oxford. 
T. M. Mippteron. An enquiry into the use of leisure among the working 
classes in Liverpool. 1930. Liverpool. 
Auprey I. RicHarps. Cambridge. The sociological importance of food 
with special reference to Bantu society. Completed. LE 
W. B. Roperts. New York. Causes and effects of differential marriage 
and fertility rates. 1931. | BS I oh 
J. Rumyanek. L.S.E. Jewish population movement in England since 
1800. 1931. USE: 
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1. SCHAPERA. Cape Town. The tribal system in South Africa: a study of 


the Bushmen and Hottentots. Completed. PE ayy abe 
C. M. SKEpPER. London. Recent French sociology. 1931. IDES PS. 
F. C. Wer. Boone, China ; Harvard. A study of the Chinese moral tradi- 
tion and its social values. Completed. TS. Es 
Eve.yn Witkrns. London. Social factors in the determination of healthy 
maternity and infancy. 1933. Se 
T. J. A. Yates. Cambridge.’ Methods and principles of applied anthro- 
pology. 1932. L.S.E. 


Political Science 


W. MitnE Baitey. Cambridge. Trade unionism and thestate. 1930.L.S.E. 
P. BRADLEY. Harvard. The status and legal results of the activities of the 


administrative agencies of the League of Nations. 1930. \ bestow 
C. W. Bucxsy. L.S.E. A comparative study of the various systems of 
economic development in East Africa. 1931. 5 Beye! Se 
Hitpa Burcess. London. The international trade union movement. 
1931. i bop Ely 
L. N. CHEN. New York. The reform of Chinese city government. Com- 
pleted. jas) f Oe 


Hirpa CLarK. Birmingham. Treaties providing for the exchange or 
migration of populations and their effect on minority problems. 1931. 


| Ae SE 

T. Coatman. Oxford. The history and prospects of female education in 
India. Oxford. 

E. M. B. Cottretrt. Oxford. The Catholics in England, 1649-60, with 
special reference to their political significance. Oxford. 

F. R. CowEtt. London. State publishing: its methods and problems. 
1932. ESSE. 

A. K. Das. Calcutta; North-western. The development of responsible 
government in the Philippines and India. Completed. HE aye 


A. B. O. Davies. Aberystwyth. The Council of the League of Nations: a 
constitutional study with special reference to its composition. Com- 
pleted. Aberystwyth. 

W. G. K. Duncan. Sydney. English political theory, 1880-1914. Com- 

pleted. TESS .E. 

_ A. EaGLesTonE. Oxford. Major John Cartwright: his place in con- 
temporary radical movements. Oxford. 
Emmott. Oxford. A study of Francis Turner, Bishop of Ely, 1684-90, 
with special reference to his political activity. Oxford. 

. P. @Entreves. Oxford. Richard Hooker. Oxford. 

_P. Evans. Oxford. The League Council in action. Completed. L.S.E. 

.K. Fu. Peking. The economic background of European diplomacy since 

the great war. 1930. Lage S 9 

.E. Goopcuitp. London. The problem of areas in local government, 

with special reference to London. 1931. ERSRES 

_ E. Hanpasype. Oxford. A critical study of George Granville, Lord 

Lansdowne. Oxford. 

_W. Hanson. Oxford. The Tory party in the reign of George I. Oxford. 

. A. HARTMAN. Western Reserve; Harvard. The press and the modern 

state. Completed. TEES EE. 
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P. J. Hernon. Dublin. An analysis of the administration and general 


operations of a municipal authority. 1930. Dublin. 
H. A. Hopces. Oxford. The basis of the study of history and society, with 
special reference to the work of Dilthey. Oxford. 

H. J. Hunt. Oxford. Romanticism and Socialism in France, 1830-48. 
Oxford. 
V. M. IttyERAH. Oxford. The development of political institutions in the 
state of Travancore, A.D. 1885-1924. Oxford. 
R. I. James. Oxford. Public opinion in Great Britain and the United 
States on Anglo-American relations, 1783-9. Oxford. 
FLORENCE KERMAN. London. Public opinion on women’s work and status 
in nineteenth-century England. 1932. EA SeB3 
J. N. Kuosua. Lahore ; London. The French Senate. 1931. dS Es 
T. J. Kiernan. Dublin. The administration of Ireland. Completed. L.S.E. 
A. J. Kraus. The organisation of power in modern society. Oxford. 
M. B. G. Lat. Benares. The problem of Indian federation. Completed. 
TSE 
Lucy P. Marr. St. Andrews; Cambridge. Problems of native labour. 
1930. TASTE 
K. Mayor. Oxford. A study of the archiepiscopal househoid of Stephen 
Langton and a collection of his Acta. Oxford. 
M. Martin. Oxford. Thomas Parnell: his life and works. Oxford. 


I. K. Master. Bombay ; London. Public Administration. 1931. L.S.E. 
Vv. K. KrisHNA-MENon. Madras; London. The State as the subject of 


law. Completed. TS 

G. Munteanu. Cluj University. Modern European constitutions with 

special reference to the Rumanian constitution. 1931. 1 BESS 2p 

F.E. Newman. Oxford. Benjamin Constant asa political writer, 1814-20. 

Oxford. 

W. G. Penpritt. London. The control and operation of public utility 

services. Completed. iL gyn ae 

N. M. PererA. London. Comparative study of parliamentary procedure. 
1931. 

M. L. Pertzwetc. London; Cambridge. The political philosophy of 

Disraeli. 1933. i boggy ie 

I. B. PowEti. Aberystwyth. Local government in the Philippine Islands. 

Aberystwyth. 


V. C. RAMSARAN. College of City of New York. The internal constitution 
of the British Crown Colonies and Protectorates, comparatively 


studied. Completed. E:S.E. 
E. E. Ricu. Cambridge. The attitude of English public opinion in the 
nineteenth century to State education. 1930. TE IS Hip 
E. M. Reip. Oxford. The party-system in Canada from confederation to 
the present day. Oxford. 
W. RitEy. Manchester. The finance of capital expenditure by local 
authorities. 1930. Manchester. 
P. SAMUEL. Aberystwyth. The origin and evolution of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. 1930. Aberystwyth. 


Norau E. SKRIMSHIRE. L.S.E. The evolution of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations as a parliamentary body. 1930. IES op 
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J. E. Smart. Manchester; Oxford. Educational administration with 
special reference to boroughs and county boroughs. Completed. L.S.E. 
D. O. Soper. Cambridge. Edward Richer and the revival of Gallicanism, 
1600-30. Completed. 1Ey Sid he 
O. P. N. VAN DER SPRENKEL. L.S.E. Administrative devolution with 
special reference to Commission Government in*the United Kingdom. 
1931. ToS). 2% 
H. R. TurkEt. Oxford. The international administrative unions. Oxford. 
L. F. W. Wurre. L.S.E. The history of education in England with special 


reference to the period 1902-18. 1930. TE aay oh 
Law 
E. E. Bartey. Oxford. General principles of inability for tort. Oxford. 
B. F. Brown. The law of trusts in the eighteenth century. Oxford. 
F. A. ENEVER. Cambridge. The history of the law of distress. Completed. 
Lisa 
A. GAMAL EL Din. Cairo School of Law. Extension of international law to 
extra-European states. 1930. EtS3Es. 


P. P. J. R. G. Guat. Oxford. The international judicial condition—in 
respect of nationality of the former inhabitants of the Ottoman 
Empire under the Treaty of Lausanne, in Egypt and the mandated 
areas. 1931. Oxford. 

H. J.S. Jenkins. Oxford. A historical and comparative study of the rules 
of English laws with respect to service out of the jurisdiction. 1931. 


TASER 

R. Kaun. Wurzburg. Industrial cartels. 1930. MSE 
J. R. KEELey. Dublin. The effect of war upon private enemy property. 
1930. LSSuEx 

F. S. Li. Oxford. International law as applied to civil war. Oxford. 


G. May. Harvard. The English criminal law concerning sex-morality 
and its effect upon the organisation of the family. Completed. L.S.E. 
J.C. Morris. London. The history of the law of mortages of land in Eng- 


land. Completed. LSU: 
A. NEKAM. Budapest. A comparative study of the legal status of trading 
associations. I93I. Taree 
D. H. Parry. Aberystwyth; Cambridge. A history of English law in 
Wales, 1282-1601. 1930. TR SHES 


L. B. ScHapiro. London. Principles of State responsibility for damage to 
foreigners committed on their territory with special reference to 


USS Sra LOsmne Lise 

F. A. Vati. Budapest. International servitudes. 1931. TR SUE. 

G. T. WasHiIncTon. Oxford. The measure of damages in actions for breach 

of mercantile contract. Oxford. 
Miscellaneous 

B. H. Austin. Cambridge. The psychology of industrial relations. 1930. 

| Ee oh 

R. V. DEsHMUKH. Oxford. English relations with the Far East during the 

past hundred years. Oxford. 


S. M. Dyjanc. New York: Chicago. Woman in the English co-operative 
movement, 1931. BeSiE. 
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RusBy M. GoLDTHORPE and MARGARET C. PoTTER. Manchester. Joint 
Thesis. The distribution of practice periods in relation to learning. 


1930. Manchester. 
Epna M. HENSHAW. Manchester. The transfer of training in manual 
dexterity. 1930. Manchester. 


PoRTIA G. Horman. Sydney ; Cambridge. The success of the mentally 
defective young person in industry as compared with that of normal 
young persons. 1931. TSE 

E. O. HumpHREys. Wales. A summary of recent research bearing on the 
relation of social factors to the incidence of rheumatic diseases in child- 


hood with an analysis of new data on the subject. 1930. Liverpool. 
S. E. Lewis. Bangor. Anglo-German relations, 1898-1906. Completed. 
JE pS) Dp. 


AMALIE E. Wetss-Lonc. Vienna; Manchester. A survey and psychological 
classification of tests by muscular skill and dexterity used in vocational 
guidance and selection in different countries. Completed. Manchester. 

HELEN Mayers. Cornell. The relation between philanthropy and labour 


in England and U.S.A. TESeE. 
W. O’D. Pierce. Manchester. Individual variations in the discrimination 

of small differences of colour. Completed. Manchester. 
A. T. WiILLIAMson. Western Australia. Anglo-French diplomatic relations 

in Africa, 1848-70. 1930. Joye Dp 
Abandoned 


A number of research students have withdrawn their candidature for 
higher degrees during the past twelve months and as far as is known the 
subjects of their researches are now unappropriated. A list of these sub- 
jects is appended. 

The utility of present banking statistics in the investigation of economic 
phenomena. 

Modern factors affecting the mobility of labour in Great Britain. 

The Westernisation of transport methods in Burma. 

Foreign financing in the Far East. 

The history and functions of Chambers of Commerce in England in the 
nineteenth century. 

The methods and economic and social consequences of the currency 
stabilisations of recent years. 

English public health from 1848-75. 

Political theory and education. 

The development and significance of the ideas realised in the British 
Empire, with some reference to the relations between the Empire 
and the U.S.A. 

Some aspects of the philosophy of Spinoza. 

The British tariff since 1914. 

The relationship between the State and the cartels in England, France and 
Germany. 
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School Notes 


STUDENTSHIPS 


A School of Economics Research Studentship on the Ratan Tata 
Foundation, of the value of £200, in addition to fees, tenable for one 
year with a possible extension to two years. The holder will be 
required to investigate and write a report on some contemporary social 
or industrial problem connected with the life and labour of the 
working classes. Last date of entry, September 12th, 1930. 

A School of Economics Research Studentship, of the value of £200 a 
year, in addition to fees, tenable for two years. Candidates are asked 
to submit either published work, prize essays, or written work bearing 
their names, or a detailed scheme of research on the subject proposed 
for investigation. The studentship is intended to promote the execu- 
tion by graduate students of definite pieces of original work in Econo- 
mics or Political Science. Last date of entry, October 12th, 1930. 

A Metcalfe Studentship for Women will be awarded by the University 
of London in September, 1930, of the value of £100 for one year. The 
Studentship which is tenable at the School of Economics is open to any 
woman student who has graduated in any University of the United 
Kingdom. The successful student will be required to undertake research 
on some social, economic, or industrial problem to be approved by the 
University. | Preference will be given to a student who proposes to 
study a problem bearing on the welfare of women. 

Applications, on forms to be obtained from the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7, must be returned to 
the University not later than September Ist, 1930. 


GOVERNORS AND STAFF 
Governors 


Sir Josiah Stamp, G.B.E., D.Sc., F.B.A., has been elected Vice- 
Chairman of the Court of Governors of the School. 


Appointments to the Staff 


Dr. Morris Ginsberg, M.A., D.Lit., Fellow of University College, 
London, and Reader in Sociology at the School, has been appointed 
Martin White Professor of Sociology as from August Ist, 1929. 

Professor L. T. Hogben, D.Sc., has been appointed Research Professor 
of Social Biology as from August Ist, 1930. 

Mr. G. W. Paton, M.A., B.C.L., and Mr. D. Seaborne Davies, B.A., 
have been appointed Assistants in Law as from August Ist, 1930. 
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Oration, 1930 

The Oration will be delivered in the Theatre on Friday, June 27th, 
1930, by the Right Hon. the Earl of Beauchamp, K.C.M.G., D.L., P.C., 
Chancellor of the University of London. 


The Economic Works of Phillip 
Wicksteed 


By LIoNEL ROBBINS 
(Professor of Economics in the University of London) 


I 


To the general public, it is probable that Wicksteed is known 
chiefly for his work as a classical and medizeval scholar. For 
various reasons, some of which it will be our business to analyse 
later on, his work as an economist, although often expressly 
addressed to the generality of educated readers, has not received 
such extensive recognition. In this he has been unfortunate. 
Among professional economists his reputation has always been 
high : and as years go on it is likely to increase rather than to 
diminish. Nor is this reputation confined to this country. From 
the outset of his career as an economist, he received international 
recognition ; and it would be difficult to find a really important 
work on pure economics written during the last twenty years 
which did not contain some reference to his work or some trace 
of his influence. His various books, never issued in large edi- 
tions, have become extremely rare, and are greatly sought after, 
not only by the regular collectors of the literature of Economic 
Theory, but by the workaday economist, endeavouring to 
provide himself with the indispensable instruments of his craft. 
An English economist, anxious to ingratiate himself with some 
American or continental colleague, could find no more certain 
claim to instant friendship than the gift of one of these much- 
prized volumes. 

The beginnings of Wicksteed’s interest in economics and his 
connection with the early Fabians, have been well described by 
Dr. Herford. The object of this article is to give some account 
of his main works in this field and to attempt a brief estimate 
of the significance of his various contributions.” 


1 This article forms part of a chapter on Wicksteed’s work as an 
economist which will appear in a biography by: Dr. C. H. Herford, shortly 


to be published by Messrs. Dent. ¢ 
2 See the forthcoming biography referred to above. Dr. Bonar’s Obituary 


Notice in the Economic Journal, 1927, P- 3335 should also be consulted. 
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II 


Wicksteed’s first extensive contribution to the literature of 
modern economics was his Alphabet of Economic Science, a slim 
pocket manual which was published in 1888. The formative 
influence on his thoughts as an economist was Jevons. A copy 
of the second edition of the Theory of Political Economy which 
was purchased by Wicksteed in 1882 is in the possession of the 
present writer: and the marginal annotations on almost every 
page show how profoundly and how extensively he had meditated 
on its doctrines. In an earlier essay on the labour theory of 
value,* he had used the Jevonian theory to demonstrate the inade- 
quacy of the classical and Marxian theories of value. The Alpha- 
bet was an attempt to restate and to elaborate positively its 
central guiding principles. The book is avowedly an introduc- 
tion. Forty pages of careful mathematical illustration of the 
notion of limiting rates preface the attempt to apply this notion 
to the explanation of exchange values, and copious and minute 
illustrations accompany every step of the subsequent argument. 
In the history of theory, the book is perhaps chiefly notable for 
its introduction of the term ‘‘ marginal utility ’’—a rendering 
of the Austrian “‘ Grenz-Nutzen ’’—as a substitute for the Jevo- 
nian “‘ final utility,’’ which, for obvious reasons, had tended to 
lead to confusions. But the book is not merely of historical 
interest. It still preserves considerable pedagogic value. Much 
as has been written on the subject it deals with since that date— 
not least by Wicksteed himself—it still remains one of the best 
available introductions to the so-called utility theory of value. 
Other introductions may be easier to read and perhaps more 
entertaining to the student. But none is more calculated to give 
him real grasp and comprehension of the subject. In broad 
outline, of course, nothing can be simpler than the general 
notion of diminishing marginal utility. But in closer applica- 
tion to the problems of commodity prices, the notion is apt to 
prove elusive, at least to the non-mathematician. And more 
than one economist of standing has been betrayed into grotesque 
misconstructions. It is the great merit of Wicksteed’s book 
that, starting from a point at which no knowledge of the calculus 
is assumed in his readers, he succeeds in expounding the theory 
with such minuteness and precision, that misconstructions of this 
sort should be impossible for anyone who has read it with a 
normal degree of attention. 

The book was an immediate success among economists. With 

3 To-day, April, 1885, pp. 177 seq. 
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one stride Wicksteed had secured a place in that esoteric circle 
whose pronouncements on pure theory command international 
attention. It was referred to approvingly by Edgeworth and 
the great Pareto, most ferocious of critics, most uncompromising 
guardian of the sanctities of pure theory, gave it a prominent 
place in the bibliography of works on “‘ Economie pure ’’ which 
appeared in Part I of his Cours. With the general public, how- 
ever, it was not such a success. When the general public picks 
up an introduction to economic science, it expects to discover a 
handy guide to the solution of all the most controversial prob- 
lems of the day—a few neat paragraphs about trade unions and 
wages, a chapter on trusts and big business, perhaps a diagram 
or two to lay bare the intricacies of the monetary system, all 
rounded off with a few sound generalisations about the future. 
But here was a book pretending to be an introduction, which 
started off with a series of graphs and algebraic formule exhibit- 
ing the behaviour of falling bodies and the cooling of iron bars 
plunged into baths of cold water, and continued with exhaustive 
diagrammatic discussions of trivial household calculations, such 
as buying a coat or a loaf of bread, never saying anything which 
was short and snappy and simple. Small wonder that the 
hungry sheep, as usual, refused to feed, and continued to bleat 
to all the world that no nourishment was forthcoming in these 
pastures. 

The preface to the Alphabet had promised that, if it proved to 
meet a want amongst students of economics, it should be fol- 
lowed by similar introductions to other branches of the science. 
This plan seems to have been abandoned. For the next work was 
one which by no stretch of imagination could be described as 
introductory or simple. This was the celebrated Essay on the 
Co-ordination of the Laws of Distribution, which was given to 
the world in 1894. 

By the beginning of the ’nineties the centre of gravity in theo- 
retical economics had shifted from the narrow problem of com- 
modity value to the wider problem of distribution, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the pricing of the factors of production. Jevons 
and the Austrians had suggested a theory which as a first ap- 
proximation might be held to elucidate the prices which could 
be secured for ‘‘ ultimate commodities.’ The problem now was 
to decide in what proportions the prices were “ distributed ”’ 
between the different factors co-operating in the production of 
these commodities. It was this problem which the Essay was 
designed to solve. The solution offered was a form of what is 
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sometimes known as the marginal productivity theory of distribu- 
tion. If the product to be distributed is P, then to use Wick- 
steed’s own statement, ‘‘ the rates of participation in the product 


on which any factor K can insist . . . will be #2 per umit and 
its total share will be $2 .K.’’* 


How far this result had been reached independently of the 
work of others it is dificult to-say Just as,atthe beginning of 
the ’seventies, the utility theory of value had occurred simulta- 
neously to Jevons, Walras, and Menger, so at the beginning 
of the ’nineties, the productivity theory of distribution was “‘ in 
the air’’ and different variants had been put forward by Mar- 
shall, Clark and others. It is certain that Wicksteed was 
acquainted with Marshall’s work in this field, for there are foot- 
note references to it in the Essay. But it is probable that his 
solution was reached as a result of his studies of Jevons, which 
were carried out before Marshall’s Principles were published.° 
This is what seems to follow from Wicksteed’s own account of 
his discovery,® and we may be sure that a man so scrupulously 
honest and so modest about his own achievements would have 
acknowledged the debt had it existed. 

By the time the Essay was published, the idea that the notion 
of marginal productivity might play a part in the explanation 
of the price of the factors of production was becoming widely 
accepted among the more advanced economists. The same can- 
not be said, however, of the main proposition of the Essay, 
namely, that if each factor is rewarded according to its marginal 
productivity the sum of the remuneration of each separate factor 
will exactly exhaust the product—in other words, that the mar- 
ginal productivity analysis is a sufficient explanation of ‘‘ distri- 
bution.”’” This bold generalisation has always been associated 
with the argument of the Essay, and it is true to say that, even 
at the present day, it remains the subject of lively controversy. 
Wicksteed himself, as a result of criticism by Mr. Flux and 
Pareto became dissatisfied with it, detlared it to have been a 
premature synthesis* and in the Common Sense of Political Eco- 
nomy announced the proposition to be finally withdrawn. 


SIPS y Yo) Ce) 

5 Quarterly Journal of Economics, 1889, pp. 293 seq. 

ST ssayee peas 

7 See e.g. Knight, F. H. A note on Professor Clark’s illustration of 
Marginal Productivity, Journal of Political Economy, 33, pp. 550-4. Also 
Schultz, Journal of Political Economy, 37, pp. 505-551, “ Marginal Produc- 
tivity and the Pricing Process.’’ 


8 Economic Journal, 1906, pp. 553-7, and Connon Sense of Political! 
Economy, p. 373. } 
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The grounds of his dissatisfaction, however, were technical and 
mathematical ; it would be wrong to suppose, as has sometimes 
been done, that he renounced the productivity analysis in 
general.® Certainly the solution offered in its place in 
The Common Sense of Political Economy does not | differ 
so noticeably from that of the Essay as to suggest that the 
earlier version was to be regarded as wholly misleading. And, 
so far as I understand them, the criticisms which have been made 
by Pareto and others relate to the nature of the assumptions 
made rather than to the internal logic of the argument. That 
is to say, if I am not mistaken, Wicksteed’s proposition is not 
untrue; the only criticism to which it is exposed is that, in 
certain circumstances, its assumptions render it inapplicable. 
It is not so exhaustive as its author at first supposed. This is 
not a very grave defect in a new theory. We are none of us so 
near the goal as we tend to believe ourselves to be. 

For sixteen years after the appearance of the Essay, Wick- 
steed published little on economic questions. A couple of 
Reviews in the Economic Journal, on Jevons’ Principles*® in 1905 
and Pareto’s Manual’! in 1906, constitute the sum of published 
utterances. But all this time his mind was revolving the terms 
of a synthesis wider than anything he had hitherto attempted, 
and in 1910 he published his magnum opus in this field, The 
Common Sense of Political Economy. 

It is not easy in a short space to give an adequate idea of this 
work. The title conveys less than nothing. Indeed, never 
was a work of this kind more unfortunately named. It is not 
‘‘ common sense” in the ordinary sense of the term, and it is 
not political economy. It is, on the contrary, the most ex- 
haustive non-mathematical exposition of the technical and philo- 
sophical complications of the so-called ‘‘ marginal ’’ theory of 
pure economics, which has appeared in any language. ‘The only 
work with which it can be compared in this respect is Wieser’s 
Theorie der Gesellschaftlichen Wirtschaft, but even Wieser, like 
Marshall and other authors of ‘‘ systems,”’ really covers a much 
wider field, and does not enter into nearly the same degree of 
detail. 

The aim of the book was twofold. On the one hand it 
attempted a systematic exposition of the Jevonian and Austrian 
theories, such that any reader commencing from no previous 


9 It is worthy of note that Knut Wicksell expresses great surprise at 
Wicksteed’s apparent recantation. See Vorlesungen, Bd. I, p. 156. 

10 Op. cit., p. 432. 

11 [bid., p. 553- 
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acquaintance of Economic Analysis would be in a position to 
achieve ‘‘ an intimate comprehension of the commercial and in- 
dustrial world.’? On the other, it involved an attempt “‘ to con- 
vince professed students of Political Economy that any special 
or unusual features in the system thus constructed are not to be 
regarded as daring innovations or as heresies, but are already 
strictly involved and often explicitly recognised in the best 
economic thought and teaching of recent years.’”’* As usual, 
Wicksteed made no claims to originality. Indeed he refrained 
from making claims which might very well have been made. 
But he did definitely hope that his work would compel recogni- 
tion of the degree to which economics had been changed by the 
discussions of the last forty years. ‘‘ I believe,’’ he said, “‘ that 
the reconstruction contemplated by Jevons has been carried to a 
far more advanced point than is generally realised even by those 
who are themselves accomplishing it. Adhesion to the tradi- 
tional terminology, methods of arrangement, and classification, 
has disguised the revolution that has taken place. The new 
temple, so to speak, has been built up behind the old walls, and 
the old shell has been so piously preserved and respected that 
the very builders have often supposed themselves to be merely 
repairing and strengthening the ancient works, and are hardly 
aware of the extent to which they have raised an independent 
edifice. I shall try to shew in this book that the time has come 
for a frank recognition of these facts.’’?* 

The book is divided into three parts. In the first comes a 
systematic working out of the marginal analysis. This is 
introduced by an extensive analysis of the economics of house- 
hold administration, in which the principles of what the Germans 
call Naturwirtschaft are exhaustively examined. This is fol- 
lowed by a minute exposition of the notion of margins and limit- 
ing rates of expenditure, unparalleled in the whole literature of 
modern economic theory for clarity and precision. ‘‘ Nowhere,”’ 
said the late Professor Allyn Young, feviewing the book for the 
American Economic Review, ‘‘ is there so clear a (non-mathe- 
matical) explanation of the meaning of marginal significance, or 
so effective a refutation of those writers who have thought that 
the existence of indivisible goods puts insurmountable obstacles 
in the way of the marginal analysis.”’** ‘The analysis then opens 
out to include the phenomena of money and exchange. The 


12 Common Sense, p. 2. 
13 Common Sense, p. 2. 
14 American Economic Review, 1911, pp. 78-80. 
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implications of the Economic Nexus in the Verkehrswirtschaft 
are expounded. Markets, Earnings, Interest are systematically 
examined, and finally, at a great height, the interrelations of 
distribution and cost of production are made the basis for an 
exhibition of the whole notion of economic equilibrium. 

The second part of the book, which is described as ‘‘ Extursive 
and Critical,’’ consists of a series of special studies of technical 
problems of analysis. The notions of the diagrammatic repre- 
sentation of margins and total utility are investigated with a 
precision and minuteness which provides a significant contrast 
with the cursory treatment usually afforded these matters even 
in respectable textbooks. There follow special studies of 
the supply curve and markets, and an examination of the con- 
cepts of increasing and diminishing returns and their relation 
to the theory of rent, in which some of the subsidiary proposi- 
tions of the Essay on the Co-ordination of the Laws of Distribu- 
tion are expounded and developed. Finally, in Part Three, 
the general system of analysis elaborated in the earlier chapters 
is applied to the elucidation of certain practical problems, Hous- 
ing, Unemployment, Redistribution of Wealth, Taxation, Land 
Nationalisation, Socialism, and so on. The treatment here is 
less detailed, more discursive than before, the Lucretian passage 
which prefaces this part of the book suggesting perfectly its 
intention. ‘‘ But this faint spoor suffices for an alert mind: so 
that thou thyself may’st come at all the rest. For just as 
hounds, when once they have found the true track, full often 
search out with their nostrils the lair of the mountain-roaming 
quarry, hidden though it be with foliage, even so may’st thou, in 
such things as these, see for thyself one thing after another, work 
thyself the secret hiding places and thence drag out the truth.”’ 

The book was the culmination of Wicksteed’s life work in this 
branch of knowledge. Into it he poured all the subtlety and 
persuasiveness, all the literary charm of which he was capable. 
It is a masterpiece of systematic exposition. It is the most com- 
plete statement of the implicit philosophy of economic analvsis 
which has been published in our day. But with all these great 
merits, it did not succeed in attracting the notice of the general 
educated public and even among professional economists it has 
not exerted the influence which might have been expected. 

Why is this? 

Three reasons I think are to be discovered. In the first place 
there was the misfortune of the name, which I have already 
discussed. It did not succeed in attracting the general public. 
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And many economists, I imagine, having learnt from bitter ex- 
perience what is usually to be expected from works which 
profess to treat economic problems in a ‘‘ common-sense 5 
manner, have been positively deterred from investigating its 
contents. I well remember as a student, unaware as yet of 
Wicksteed’s high repute among the inner circle of the craft, 
feeling definitely that a work which devoted seven hundred pages 
to a ‘‘ common-sense ’’ exposition of theorems which I already 
knew to be highly intricate and technical, was ‘‘extra-marginal’’ 
so far as my reading time was concerned. 

Partly, I think, on account of its length. It is a weighty book, 
and although the exposition is most exquisitely organised, the 
nuances of argument most delicately fluted, yet it cannot be 
denied that it is possible that at times it may drag a little, may 
become a trifle langweilig. I do not find this myself, but it must 
be set on record that this was the impression it produced on so 
sensitive and so learned a critic as the late Professor Allyn 
Young. 

But mainly, I think, what failure there is must be attributed 
to the nature of the task which Wicksteed set himself. Wick- 
steed lived at a time when it was still thought necessary for 
economists to write mainly with the general public in view. 
Economics was still a subject which was read and discussed in 
the clubs. The result was that at every point the economists’ 
wings were clipped. Whenever the use of a technical term or a 
reference to the periodical literature of the science would have 
simplified and sharpened the argument, the exposition had to be 
loaded with recapitulation and periphrases which only tended 
to hinder its progress. It is notorious that Marshall’s great 
work on Principles suffers from this deficiency. But Marshall’s 
Principles is high technicality itself compared with Wicksteed’s 
Common Sense. Marshall, at least, permits himself the luxury 
of footnote discussions, a mathematical appendix and copious 
reference to the classics. | Wicksteed goes serenely on, even 
in the most controversial sections, almost as though no other 
economist had ever written. Moreover, Marshall was professor 
in one of the great centres of economic study, where every shade 
of technical implication would be daily sifted out from his 
smooth flattened prose by tutors learned in the more esoteric 
oral tradition of the School. Wicksteed was an isolated classical 
scholar and extension lecturer, respected indeed by fellow econo- 
mists, but with no regular pupils or assistants to make explicit 
the intimate affiliations of his thought. In such circumstances 
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the only sure path to recognition was to keep to the tradition 
of the Essay, reserve his best thoughts for the expert public of 
the journals, and leave to professors, secure in the comfortable 
eminence of academic chairs, the thankless task of enlightening 
the general reader. But the preacher in Wicksteed died hard 
and he chose the more arduous endeavour. 


iil 


Wicksteed’s place in the history of Economic Thought is 
beside the place occupied by Jevons and the Austrians. The 
main stream of economic speculation in this country in the last 
forty years has come via Marshall from the classics. By this I 
do not mean that it shows no advance on the classics. That, of 
course, would be absurd : it has made the most superb advances. 
The judgment relates merely to tendencies. Marshall’s posi- 
tion was essentially revisionist. He came, not to destroy, but 
to fulfil the work of the classics. | Wicksteed, on the other 
hand, was of those who, with Jevons and Menger, thought that 
“ able but wrongheaded man David Ricardo ”’ had ‘‘ shunted the 
car of Economic Science on to a wrong line, a line on which 
it was further urged towards confusion by his equally able and 
wrongheaded admirer John Stuart Mill ’*°; and that complete 
reconstruction was necessary. He was not a revisionist but a 
revolutionary. I have cited already the passage from the preface 
to the Common Sense in which he says that the time has come 
to recognise that modern economics is not a reconstruction of the 
old, but a new and independent edifice. The same point of view 
is very strongly presented in his review of Sir Sydney Chap- 
man’s Political Economy."* 

The difference is perhaps very largely one of emphasis and 
conception of theory, rather than in the substance of theory 
itself. But none the less it modifies materially the presentation 
of theory by representatives of the Schools concerned. In spite of 
a very real agreement on the broad outlines of analysis, there is 
a world of difference between the “ look ”? of Marshall’s Prin- 
ciples and Wicksteed’s Common Sense of Political Economy, 
Wieser’s Theorie der Gesellschaftlicher Wirtschaft, or Schum- 
peter’s Wesen und Hauptinhalt der Theoretischen National- 
Skonomie. Nor must the degree of fundamental agreement be 
exaggerated. There are differences in the central core of 
theory. This is specially noticeable in the theory of costs—Mar- 


15 Theory of Political Economy, Third Edition, p. I. 
16 Economic Journal, 1913, PP. 7275: 
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shall, and (up to a recent date) most of his followers, insisting 
that costs in the last analysis were something ‘‘ real’’ and 
absolute, Wicksteed and the Austrians denying that they were 
anything but foregone alternatives. No doubt, in part, this 
difference of theory was due to a difference in ultimate assump- 
tion concerning the nature of the conditions of economic equili- 
brium.'’ But in part it was due to an ultimate difference of 
opinion concerning what psychological comparisons were rele- 
vant in the determination of any equilibrium. So far as this 
was the case, time, I think, has decided in favour of the revolu- 
tionaries. | The conception of real costs as displaced alter- 
natives, which Wicksteed so eloquently expounded, is now 
accepted by the majority of theoretical economists, though even 
now its implications are not always fully grasped.*® 

But it would be a great mistake to regard Wicksteed as merely 
a disciple of Jevons and the Austrians. He was much more 
than that. He was an independent and original thinker. Even 
where he expounded the main elements of the utility theory it is 
safe to say that he touched nothing which he did not make his 
own. Nor was his own position one of stationary equilibrium. 
He was continually reformulating and improving. I have men- 
tioned already his willingness to jettison his original theory of 
distribution. An equally interesting example of this tendency 
is to be found in the comparison of the utility theory expounded 
in the Alphabet and the Utility Theory of the Common Sense. 
Superficially the two theories are the same, and no doubt they 
do belong to the same family. But a closer inspection will reveal 
important points of difference. The Alphabet starts from the 
idea of the rate at which total utility is increasing. The Com- 
mon Sense from the positions on the relative scale of preferences 
which marginal units of different commodities occupy. In the 
Alphabet the utility relevant to the determination of value is 
treated as if it were something absolute and measurable. In 
the Common Sense the sole relevance of relative utility is empha- 
sised and the idea of measurability has given place to the idea of 
order. In the Alphabet the analysis is definitely ‘‘ one-thing- 
at-a-time.’” In the Common Sense the emphasis of the simul- 
taneity of the determination of all values is continuous. And 

17 I have tried to exhibit this difference of assumption as between Mar- 
shall and the Austrians elsewhere. See my article ‘‘ On a Certain Ambiguity 
in the Sn ie of Stationary Equilibrium.” Economic Journal, 1930, 
Pp. 194-214. 


18 For a superb application of the Austrian theory of costs to the examina- 


tion of certain theories of fluctuation, see Hayek, Geldtheorie und Konjunk- 
turtheorie, Chapter II passim. 
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so one could go on. ‘There is no feature of the presentation 
which does not bear evidence of reformulation and improvement. 

Apart, however, from his services as exponent of the general 
theory of equilibrium, there are certain particular contributions 
for which Wicksteed will always be remembered. I have dis- 
cussed already his studies in the theory of distribution. What- 
ever the ultimate decision as to the truth or falsehood of the 
particular theorem he advanced with regard to the adequacy of 
the productivity analysis, there can be no doubt that economists 
owe him a high debt of gratitude for having focused attention 
on this aspect of the problem. It is not always those who are 
finally right who make the greatest contributions to progress. 

A second contribution which must always be associated with 
his name is his famous demonstration of the reversibility of the 
market supply curve.*® The general proposition that the reserva- 
tion prices of sellers are in the ultimate analysis demands, was 
one which he continually reiterated with varying shades of 
emphasis. ‘‘ What about the supply curve that usually figures 
as a determinant of price, co-ordinate with the demand curve ?”’ 
he asked in his address as President of Section E of the British 
Association in 1913—-an address which epitomises many of his 
most characteristic doctrines.” ‘‘ I say it boldly and baldly: 
there is no such thing. When we are speaking of a marketable 
commodity, what is usually called the supply curve is in reality 
the demand curve of those who possess the commodity, for it 
shows the exact place which every successive unit of the com- 
modity holds in their relative scale of estimation. The so- 
called supply curve, therefore, is simply a part of the total 
demand curve. ... The separating out of this portion of the 
demand curve and reversing it in the diagram is a process which 
has its meaning and its legitimate function . . . but is wholly 
irrelevant to the determination of the price.’’”* It is safe to 
say that no one who has followed through his beautiful dia- 
grammatic analysis of this proposition, and realised its wider 
implication that all psychological variables can be exhibited as 
phenomena of demand acting on fixed stocks of products or 
factors of time, will deny that the whole of the analysis of econo- 
mic equilibrium has received thereby a transforming elucida- 
tion.” 


19 See Common Sense, pp. 493-526, and Economic Journal, 1914, pp. 13-16. 

20 Economic Journal, 1914, pp. 1-23. ‘ i. , 

21 For a very elegant demonstration of this last possibility in relation to 
the problem of hours of labour, see Wicksell, Vorlesungen, Bd. I, p. 159. 

22 It should be noted that the same general point of view was enunciated 
independently by Professor Davenport in his Value and Distribution, and 
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Finally, in the realm of technical contributions, we must 
notice his analysis of the relation between the marginal produc- 
tivity theory of distribution and the Ricardian theory of rent. 
The discovery that the rent analysis of the classics is the pro- 
ductivity analysis with, as Edgeworth put it, the relationship 
between dose and patient reversed, was, of course, not peculiar 
to Wicksteed. By one of those singular coincidences which seem 
to characterise the progress of our science, the idea seems to 
have occurred almost simultaneously to at least three writers in 
the early ’nineties, Wicksteed himself, J. B. Clark, and the 
much-neglected H. M. Thompson, author of The Theory of 
Wages.** But of the demonstrations of this proposition, Wick- 
steed’s was incomparably the most precise and convincing ; and, 
at the present day, a teacher who wishes to convince some recal- 
citrant student of the truth of this doctrine cannot do better 
than refer him to the classic reformulation which is to be 
found in Part II, Chapters V and VI of The Common Sense of 
Political Economy. 


IV 


But apart from these technical contributions and far transcend- 
ing them in general importance come Wicksteed’s elucidations 
of the implications for social. philosophy of the results of the 
theory of economic equilibrium—particularly those discussions of 
the nature of the economic relationship which are to be found in 
the chapter of the Common Sense entitled “ Business and the 
Economic Nexus.’’* This, if I read him correctly, was the 
feature of his work to which he himself attached greatest impor- 
tance, and it is for this above all that he deserves to be remem- 
bered. Yet, curiously enough, no aspect of his teaching has 
been more completely neglected. The reason is not far to seek. 
In England, at any rate, the average economist, secure in the 
tradition of an empirical approach.to his subject-matter, is apt 
to be impatient of inquiries which linger on implications and 


further elaborated in his Economics of Enterprise. Nothing that has been 
said in praise of Wicksteed’s work in this connection should be understood 
as derogating from the merits or the helpfulness of Professor Davenport’s 
exposition, for which, indeed, when he came to know it, Wicksteed had 
himself a very profound admiration. See Economic Journal, 1914, pp. 421-5. 

23 See Co-ordination of the Laws of Distribution, pp. 18-20. J. B. Clark, 
Distribution as determined by a Law of Rent. Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, 1891, pp. 289 seq. Thompson, The Theory of Wages, Chapter 
IV passim. 

24 The curious should consult a tract entitled Getting and Spending, re- 
printed for private circulation from The Inquirer, 1888, for an earlier and 
much inferior statement of Wicksteed’s position in this respect. 
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modes of conception. The man in the street, egged on by the 
inexpert practitioners of other branches of the social sciences, 
may reproach him for an ingrained materialism and an assump- 
tion of a simplicity of motive unwarranted by the complexity 
of the situation to be analysed. But such reproaches leave him 
indifferent. He knows in his bones that they are unjust. He 
knows that, unlike his traducers, he is in possession of analytical 
instruments which do genuinely elucidate the understanding of 
complicated social relationships, and he is apt to regard with 
impatience those semi-metaphysical inquiries which harp on ulti- 
mate assumptions. The instinct, no doubt, is a healthy one, and 
has saved us from the torrents of empty methodology which at 
times have threatened entirely to submerge economic analysis 
elsewhere. None the less not all inquiries of this sort are 
empty, and it may be successfully contended, I think, that by 
their researches in this field a small group of economists—Wick- 
steed and Knight in English-speaking countries, Schumpeter and 
Mises in Central Europe?*—have raised the whole discussion of 
equilibrium analysis on to an entirely new plane—a plane on 
which Economics is seen to be a discussion not of the nature of 
certain kinds of behaviour arbitrarily separated off from all 
others, but of a certain aspect of behaviour viewed as a whole. 
It is perhaps too early to evaluate the individual contributions 
to this stream of thought, for the movement is by no means 
exhausted, but when the final history comes to be written, I think 
it will be found that Wicksteed’s exhaustive examination of the 
‘ economic relationship,’ and his insistence that this and not 
the pseudo-concept of the ‘‘ economic motive,’’ is the chief socio- 
logical preoccupation of economic analysis, will be seen to be 
by no means the least important contribution. 


V 


Such in broad outline was the main achievement as an econo- 
mist of this noble and penetrating intellect. It is an achieve- 
ment of rare distinction. Economics in England can boast a 
long succession of devoted and dispassionate practitioners. There 
have been none more devoted or dispassionate than Phillip Wick- 
steed. It has been said that his work was detached and remote 
from reality. In a sense this is true. He was the purest of 

25 Sce in particular Knight’s essay on The Limitations of Scientific 
Method in Economics in the Trend of Economics, Ed. Tugwell; Schumpeter, 
Das Wesen und der Haupt-Inhalt der theoretischen Nationalédkonomie, and 
Mises, Die Gemeinwirtschaft, II Teil, I Abschnitt, Das Wesen der Wirt- 
schaft. 
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pure economists—always occupied with the general, always 
searching for the one in the many. He tried to erect a structure 
of principles which should be valid for all time and all conditions. 
His work is indeed destitute of statistical tables and discussions 
of contemporary business structure, but it is informed through- 
out by continuous regard for the intimate texture of conduct. 
There are many economists who have had wider contacts with the 
life of their times, there are many who have had a greater range 
of immediate practical usefulness : there are few who have done 
more to bring economics as a science into relation with life as a 
whole. 


1930 | 


Devolution in the Conduct of 
International Relations 


By S. H. BAILEy 


THE controversy at present dividing the protagonists of ‘‘ open ”’ 
and ‘‘ secret ”? diplomacy has allowed the first stages of a signi- 
ficant change in the method of the conduct by the British Govern- 
ment of official international relations to pass almost unnoticed. 
British practice by a slow evolution and in certain directions 
is diverging from the accepted constitutional doctrine and tend- 
ing towards a decentralisation of control.’ 

The British machinery for the conduct of international rela- 
tions has developed haphazard from origins established under 
conditions very different from those of the present day. Although 
fitful expansion and periodic outbursts of reforming zeal have 
in part adapted various parts to varying functions, the bases 
upon which the edifice rests remain untouched. 

It is true that the office of His Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs finally evolved, in 1782, with specia- 
lised functions by successive but ill-defined stages from the Royal 
Secretaries of the Tudors and the secretariat of Henry II]. By 
further stages, equally spasmodic, the Northern Department, 
converted in 1782 into the Foreign Office and employing in 1793 
two permanent undersecretaries, one chief clerk, two senior and 
nine junior clerks,’ has grown into a modern Department of 
State, honeycombed with specialised sections and the centre of a 
vast administrative machine. 

Similarly the net of diplomatic representation abroad has 
spread from the beginning of the sixteenth century down to the 
present day, by the creation of an additional mission here and 
there to meet new requirements. Internally, specialisation and 

1 “ Devolution ” is used here in the loose sense of a transference from 


one agency to another of the conduct of international affairs and should be 


distinguished from “ delegation.”’ ; =A ; 
2 The scope of this article is confined to developments in British practice. 


The same tendencies may be discerned to a greater or lesser degree in a 
number of other States. ; ‘ 
3 Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, Vol. III, p. 547. 
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a greater emphasis on training have fortified the organisation 
against a changing world. Finally, the consular service, one 
of the parents of permanent diplomatic representation, yet de- 
graded to the position of ‘‘ poor relation ’’ by the more dazzling 
splendour of a profession uncontaminated for so long by 
connections with commerce, in the course of its expansion 
occasionally has been re-organised. 

But in spite of and perhaps owing to this haphazard growth 
and reform, no fundamental reconsideration of the whole system 
has taken place in the light of completely novel surroundings. 
The present-day machinery of diplomacy is mainly a sturdy 
survival of the past, revivified from time to time by tonics. 

What were the conditions in which the original organs deve- 
loped and what was the scope of the functions for which they 
were in fact designed? When the Medieval system of Papacy 
and Empire finally collapsed and the skeleton of the modern 
state-system emerged in Europe, ‘‘ foreign relations ’’ became 
an inevitable necessity. The new learning, in sharpening the 
individual wit, also individualised the policies of the rising 
states. The masquerade of unity was ushered off the stage with 
a fanfare of discordant national trumpets. The policy of each 
sovereign-power was proclaimed in isolation and in accordance 
with the supposed needs of the state. Clearly the want, first 
of a regular and trustworthy supply of information, and secondly 
of an agency for political negotiation with other states brought 
about the creation of the permanent diplomatic mission. Of 
the ordinary Ambassador, Wicquefort wrote: ‘‘ his principal 
function consists in maintaining good relations between the 
two princes; to hand the letters which his master addresses to 
the Prince at whose Court he resides; to solicit the reply; to 
observe all that goes on at the Court where he negotiates; to 
protect his co-nationals and to keep watch over the interests of 
his master.”’* The conditions of foreign travel reduced to in- 
significant proportions the duty of giving protection and aid to 
co-nationals. His two principal functions stand out in his dual 
role of ‘‘ an honourable spy ’’ and ‘‘ a messenger of peace,’ the 
seeking out and reporting of information and the negotiation of 
political agreements. 

At home the Tudor secretariat in the competent hands of 
Stephen Gardiner and Thomas Cromwell and later of Burghley 
and Robert Cecil developed into an embryonic Department of 
State. But the secretariat remained the administrative instru- 


4 Wicquefort, L’Ambassadeur et ses fonctions (1690), Book 2, p. 6. 
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ment of the Crown within whose prerogative lay the sole conduct 
of foreign relations. 

Thus modern diplomatic machinery was begot in an age of 
personal monarchy when the rivalries of princes and dynasties 
were regarded as the rivalries of states because no less externally 
than internally the Prince was the ruler, in whom the jus 
representationis was vested. Diplomacy became inextricably 
entangled with the Divine Right of the Sovereign. But the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are remote from the modern 
world. ‘The advent of democratic government expressed in repre- 
sentative institutions, of a world-wide economic system based 
upon a rudimentary international division of labour, and the 
shrinkage of the globe in time and space by the perfecting of 
rapid communications have revolutionised the conditions in which 
diplomatic machinery is required to operate. For the multipli- 
cation of the points of contact between peoples has not only 
changed the substance of international relations but has empha- 
sised the paramount importance of their right conduct. 

But the original environment appears to have stamped itself 
indelibly upon the machinery and the constitutional doctrine in 
which it lies embedded. ‘‘ For external purposes, the Crown 
represents the community. No person or body save the King, 
by his ministers or his accredited representatives, can deal with 
a foreign state, so as to acquire rights or incur liabilities on 
behalf of the community at large. The prerogative of the Crown 
in this respect is exercised subject always to the collective 
responsibility of the Cabinet, through one of His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State, to whom is entrusted the business 
of communicating with the representatives of foreign states in 
this country and with our representatives in other commu- 
nities.”’*> The Secretary of State ‘‘ is also the channel of com- 
munication between individuals or departments of government 
and foreign countries in any matter in which the intervention 
of a foreign government may be sought.” 

According to this view, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs with his Department is the needle’s eye through which 
all the innumerable threads of the international relations of the 
British Empire pass.° Through the administrative machinery 
of the Foreign Office and the two Foreign Services he is held to 


5 Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution, Vol-oIl,s Part 1, Third 
Edition, 1908. ity ; 

6 ‘The eons and transient position of the Secretary of State in regard 
to the conduct of the international relations of the Dominions lies outside 
the scope of this discussion. 
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control all the channels of communication. In short this tradi- 
tional machinery of diplomacy is still alleged to be the unique 
outward and visible sign to foreign states of the existence of 
the British Government in official international relations. 

How far does practice, in view of these fundamental changes, 
which have revolutionised the nature of international relations, 
continue to accord with this doctrine of concentration? In great 
part, the effect has been to throw upon a Foreign Office already 
overburdened with its duties in the time of Castlereagh and Can- 
ning, a holocaust of new functions, many of which are of vital 
importance. A significant growth has taken place since I9I4. 
It is calculated that the work is five times greater.” This has 
been only partly met by an expansion of the office itself, by 
further specialisation and certain measures of reorganisation.* 

But at the same time, evidence of a tendency towards decen- 
tralisation suggests that the machinery of diplomacy itself is 
passing through a stage which may undermine the very bases 
which have for so long supported it. This tendency appears in 
two directions. First in the method of conducting negotiations 
with regard to a number of questions in which agreements with 
other states are necessary and secondly in the performance of 
administrative actions arising out of bilateral or multilateral 
treaties and agreements. In both directions the same tendency 
to avoid the use of the customary diplomatic channels appears. 

In negotiations for a treaty or less formal agreement four 
stages must be distinguished—the preparatory, during which 
the initiatory conversations take place and the technical ground- 
work is prepared ; the second, when the text is finally drafted in 
accordance with the terms agreed upon between the parties; the 
third, the formal act of diplomatic confirmation by direct ex- 
change of ratifications or of diplomatic notes’; finally under 
Article 18 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, the act 
of the registration of the treaty or agreement through the Secre- 
tary-General of the League. The fourth stage of registration 
remains a Foreign Office monopoly. The degree of devolution 
varies in each of the first three stages so far as regards bilateral 
and plurilateral treaties and agreements, excluding for the 
moment general international conventions, and in fact it is diffi- 

7 The number of ‘‘ in’? documents in 1913 was 68,000, including passport 
and commercial work. In 1927, 146,611 without passport and commercial 
work. Outgoing documents are about three times as numerous. 

8 The number of employees in 1914 was 187, while the estimates for 1928 
provided for 734. Of this total the Passport Office employs almost 300. 


® The act of diplomatic confirmation is often dispensed with in the case 
of administrative agreements relating, e.g. to postal or telegraphic services. 
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cult if not impossible to trace a consistent practice. Clearly 
devolution has developed principally in those spheres where tech- 
nical detail preponderates and political considerations are 
secondary. 

The control of international postal and telegraphic matters has 
been almost completely transferred to His Majesty’s Postmaste:- 
General and the administration. Agreements relating to postal 
and telegraphic and telephonic services are concluded directly 
between the British and the foreign administrations. Numerous 
agreements provide for the exchange of money orders,’® the 
exchange of postal parcels,*' the conveyance of mails by aero- 
plane,’® the transit of the Indian Mail across France,** the regu- 
lation of telegraphic correspondence,’* the exchange of tele- 
graphic money orders,** and the organisation of the international 
telephone service.** The negotiations are carried out by the 
Postmaster-General or his deputy entirely except for the formal 
communication by the Foreign Office of the agreement to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations for registration. 
Only exceptionally, the diplomatic channels are utilised for 
postal and telegraphic matters. In 1924 by an exchange of 
diplomatic notes between the British and Chinese Governments 
the Convention of 1905 relating to the junction of the Burmese 
and Chinese telegraph lines was denounced on the ground that 
China had become a party to the International Telegraphic Con- 
vention. The British Note contained the following passage : 
‘© T am instructed to add that it is proposed in future to settle 
details relating to rates and the working of the connection of 
the Indian and Chinese telegraph lines by direct correspondence 
between the telegraphic administrations concerned.’’”’ These 
words may be construed as an exception to the general absence 
of an act of delegation. Further, the diplomatic act of abroga- 
tion of the agreement between Great Britain and Denmark for 
the exchange of money orders between Great Britain and Ice- 
land, concluded in 1883, was effected by an exchange of notes 
between the Danish Director-General of Posts and the Secretary 
of the General Post Office.** 


10 L.N. Treaty Series, V, p. 84. 

11 LN. Treaty Series, XX, p- 305. 

12 TN. Treaty Series, IX, p. 182. 

13 LN. Treaty Series, XXII, p. 382; XLVII;} pi) 415: 
14 TN. Treaty Series, V, p. 158. 

15 LN. Treaty Series, UXI, p. 79. 

16 TN. Treaty Series, LXI, p. 65. 

17 L.N. Treaty Series, XXXII, p. 282. 

18 [,.N. Treaty Series, XII, p. 352. 
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A number of agreements relating to the liquidation of the War 
have been concluded through other than the regular diplomatic 
channels. On December 11th, 1923, an agreement between 
Creat Britain and Hungary modifying a former settlement, con- 
cluded diplomatically, was negotiated and signed by the Con- 
troller of the British Clearing Office.'? On October 17th, 1925, 
the agreement underwent further modification by the same 
method of procedure.” Separate agreements reached between 
Creat Britain and Italy,? Japan,?? and France** and Yugo- 
slavia* with regard to the disposal of ex-enemy tonnage, resulted 
from negotiations between the Mercantile Marine Department 
of the Board of Trade and the Italian delegation to the Repara- 
tion Commission, between the Ministry of Shipping and the 
Japanese delegation to the Reparation Commission, between 
His Majesty’s Shipping Controller and the French Minister 
uf Shipping and between the Secretary of the Board of Trade 
and the representative of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes to the Reparation Commission. In the last two cases 
an exchange of diplomatic notes later confirmed the agreements. 
In 1925 also the British Treasury and the Jatvian Minister 
in London negotiated an agreement regulating the Latvian debt 
to Great Britain on account of war supplies.2*> The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Minister of Finance of Portugal signed 
an agreement, in I.ondon for the settlement of the war debt of 
Portugal to Great Britain on December 31st, 1926,°* and subse- 
quently settlements were made by the same method with Greece”’ 
and Yugoslavia.** These agreements deal with issues of an 
exceptional nature for which in the first two groups a special 
organisation had been provided and in the last group intricate 
negotiations were involved. 

‘There is no widespread tendency to transfer the entire nego- 
tiation of treaties and agreements other than general conventions 
from the Foreign Office to other departments of state with the 
important exception of posts, telegraphs and telephones and the 
temporary exception of the liquidation of war claims and debts.” 


19 L.N. Treaty Series, XXIII, p. 120. 

20 U.N. Treaty Series, XLVII, p. 373. 

21 U.N. Treatv Series, VI, p. 328. 

22 L.N. Treaty Series, VI, p. 334. 

23 U.N. Treaty Series, VI, p. 24. 

24 .,.N. Treaty Series, X, p. 412, and XV, p. 318. 

25 T,.N. Treaty Series, LVI, p. 177. 

26 L.N. Treaty Series, WUXI, p. 115. 

27 U.N. Treaty Series, WXVII, p. 217: 

28 L.N. Treaty Series, LUXIX, p. 255. 

29 The agreement made by the United Kingdom and the Netherlands 
relating to the sanitary control over pilgrims to Mecca at Kamaran Island 
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Further, practice varies in regard to these two groups. Diplo- 
matic agreements relating to the telephone service®® and to the 
settlement of war claims and debts have been made.*! 

No tendency is apparent towards full devolution in the nego- 
tiation of bilateral or plurilateral agreements on other technical 
subjects, such as the Treatment of Foreign Companies and 
Nationals, Fisheries, the Export of Dangerous Drugs, Legal 
Proceedings in Civil and Commercial Matters, Medical Practice 
and the Recognition of Tonnage Measurement Certificates. 

At the same time the gaps in the wisdom of the Foreign Office 
are more clearly realised as international relations grow more 
technically complex. The practice is therefore developing 
whereby the draft and the technical details of the proposed 
agreement are prepared by the competent department, leaving 
the actual conduct of negotiations to diplomatic officials. The 
Board of Trade has from early days co-operated with the Foreign 
Office in the negotiation of Trade and Commercial Treaties.’? 
Where the negotiations have taken place by diplomatic corre- 
spordence, either the draft of the Board of Trade is forwarded 
to the foreign government or the draft of the foreign govern- 
ment is analysed by the Board and returned to the Foreign Office 
with comments. The principles and the details of the modifica- 
tions made in 1920 to the pre-war commercial convention between 
Great Britain and Persia were settled by a mixed commission 
of which the British members were mainly Board of Trade 
experts.*” The opinion and even draft proposals of the Air 
Ministry are authoritative in the negotiation through diplomatic 
channels of agreements relating to Aerial Navigation. In this 
sphere the way is open for a further devolution of control. At the 
conference of the Air Ministers of Great Britain and France held 
in London on August &th, 1929, agreement was reached upon the 
principles of future co-operation in the field of commercial avia- 
tion.** Although no formal treaty was drawn up, substantially 
an agreement had been concluded, by direct negotiation, without 
any recourse to diplomatic machinery. A brief communiqué 


on 19th June, 1926, was negotiated on behalf of the British Government 
by experts drawn from the Ministry of Health and subsequently confirmed 
by an exchange of notes. (L.N. Treaty Series, LXII, p. 41.) | ; 

Attention must be drawn to the provisional agreement on Aerial Naviga- 
tion concluded between Switzerland and Great Britain on 6th November, 
to1g. (L.N. Treaty Series, I, p. 38.) 

30 T.N. Treaty Series, XVI, p. 426. 

31 L,.N. Treaty Series, XII, p. 414, and LXIV, p. Io, 

% See Llewellyn Smith, The Board of Trade, especially Chap. IV. 

33 T,.N. Treaty Series, IV, p. 48. a 

34 The London Times, 7th and 8th August, 1929. 
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reporting the outline of the discussions was issued by the Air 
Ministry.** The action of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
discussing in November 1929 the problem of confiscated ex- 
enemy property directly with the German Ambassador is a 
further break with traditional practice.** But devolution has 
been extended more widely in the growing field of international 
legislation by general convention, both without and within the 
framework of the League of Nations. 

Negotiations for the conclusion of international conventions 
before the War had passed to some extent into the hands of the 
most competent authority within each state, which provided the 
accredited representatives to the conference. ‘Thus, the series 
of International Postal Conventions*’ and the International 
Radiotelegraphic Convention of 1912°* were concluded by the 
administrations duly authorised and furnished with full powers 
to negotiate. The revisions of the réglement of the Inter- 
national Telegraphic Union were undertaken by conferences 
attended by the delegates of administrations. ‘The International 
Convention of Berne in 1906 Prohibiting Night Work for Women 
in Industrial Employment was negotiated for Great Britain by 
Home Office delegates.*® In other conferences one regular diplo- 
matic delegate sat side by side with expert colleagues from the 
competent departments. The British delegation to the Washing- 
ton Conference of 1911 for the Protection of Industrial and Scien- 
tific Property included one regular diplomat from the Washing- 
ton Embassy and the Comptroller-General of Commerce, Labour, 
and Statistics, and the Comptroller-General of Patents, Designs, 
and Trade Marks.*° 

There was, however, a general reluctance to break away from 
the traditional methods before the War. International relations 
were as far as possible canalised along the diplomatic channels. 
But complete control was becoming impossible by the ineffi- 
ciency of non-specialists in dealing with highly technical, though 
none the less political, questions. The regulation of the Inter- 
national Postal, Telegraphic, and Radiotelegraphic services had 
been almost entirely left to the competent administrations, while 
in other spheres conventions were being shaped more in accord- 

35 The London Times, 8th August, 1929. 


36 The London Times, 5th November, 1920. 


37 For the Postal Convention of 1874 see Martens, N.R.G., second series, 
I, p. 651. For those of 1878 and 1906 see Martens, N.R.G., second series, 
III, p. 699, and third series, I, p. 355 respectively. 

88 See Martens, N.R.G., second series, XI, p. 281. 

39 See Treaty Series (1910, No. 21). 

40 See Treaty Series (1913), No. 7 and No. 8. 
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ance with the views of the expert delegates than of the regular 
diplomat. The latter was being forced generally into a second- 
ary position. 

The necessities of the Great War encouraged the wholesale 
extension of these tendencies so far as regards Inter-Allied 
organisations. The Foreign Office and the tortuous ways of 
diplomatic correspondence could not respond to the urgency of 
the moment. Necessity in this case could rely upon pre-war 
precedents not only in creating a network of direct lines of com- 
munication between the corresponding departments of the several 
Allied States, but in effecting a series of agreements between 
these departments. The Allied Maritime Shipping Council could 
perform its functions effectually only by reason of the direct 
contact of the responsible national officials.*! 

The experience of the wartime organisations has reacted upon 
the whole technique of post-war international organisation, by 
emphasising the shortcomings of the diplomatic machinery for 
dealing with highly specialised questions and by exposing the 
artificiality of any attempt made to preserve the outward forms 
of diplomatic control in spheres for which the institution had 
never been designed. As a result, in the series of general con- 
ferences for the Liquidation of the War from Spa to The Hague 
and in the large group of conferences held within or without the 
framework of the I,eague and mainly technical in character_deal- 
ing with problems of Transit and Communications, Economic 
Organisation, Public Health, the Protection of Industrial and 
Scientific Property, the Protection of Artistic and Literary Pro- 
perty, the Circulation and Traffic in Obscene Publications, the 
Traffic in Dangerous Drugs and of many other important 
spheres** the conduct of negotiations has been vested in compe- 
tent experts drawn from the appropriate department and duly 
accredited. 

Moreover the preparatory work for these diplomatic con- 
ferences has been done by committees of experts sitting through 
the initiative of the League of Nations. The Ieague has, in fact, 
provided for the first time in history facilities for the common 
discussion of governmental experts outside the orthodox 
machinery of diplomacy. In these meetings of special ad hoc 


41 Salter, Allied Shipping Control. ; 

42 The delegation of the British Government to International Labour 
Conferences is invariably composed of either the Parliamentary Secretary 
or the Principal Assistant Secretary to the Ministry of Labour and one 
of the chief officials of the Home Office or Ministry of Health. They are 
assisted by technical experts from the appropriate departments. 
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preparatory committees of experts or of the permanent technical 
commissions and advisory committees of the League, the ground 
is cleared of preliminary obstacles and the drafts of future 
conventions are determined. 

Hitherto we have been concerned solely with one aspect of the 
question, the de facto transference of the control of the negotia- 
tions in bilateral and international multilateral agreements and 
treaties. But there is a second aspect of devolution—the trans- 
ference of the various functions of an administrative nature which 
arise either from the application of bilateral and multilateral 
agreements or from the international character of the function 
performed. Administrative devolution may take place in two 
main ways—first in the methods adopted for the application of 
the agreement and secondly in the methods for exchanging com- 
munications with regard to a given question between the British 
Government on the one side and foreign governments or inter- 
national organisations on the other. Devolution may be said 
to have taken place where a governmental organ other than the 
Foreign Office is so responsible for the application of an agree- 
ment that it is brought into contact with a foreign government or 
an international organisation. It should be noticed that devolu- 
tion may still be held to have taken place even where another 
government department consults the Foreign Office prior to 
taking action involving contact with a foreign government. For 
in this case the Foreign Office is-performing merely an advisory 
function.** 

Inevitably, the growth of international intercourse since the 
middle of the nineteenth century is raising new problems and, 
in soliciting solutions which must from the nature of the 
problems be international, has encouraged this process of throw- 
ing upon the several government departments certain tasks 
which bring them into official contact with foreign governments 
and international organisations. In Great Britain there are few 
departments which have not been invested with duties of this 
nature. Article 4 of the agreement between Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and Denmark of November 18th, 1925,** relat- 
ing to workmen’s accident compensation, provides that His 


43 It may be objected that this consultation is a recognition of the final 
control vested in the Foreign Office. This view can hardly be reconciled 
with the facts. The action of the Foreign Office is generally confined to 
commenting upon a proposal originating in another Department with a 
view to preventing the breach of an international agreement or a disturb- 
ance of peaceful relations. The special knowledge of the Foreign Office 
is placed at the disposal of the other branches of the administration. 

44 L.N. Treaty Series, LXI, p. 353: 
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Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Home 
Department shall send to the Ministry for Social Affairs in 
Denmark, a record of all decisions given under legislation in 
regard to workmen’s compensation in case of Danish subjects 
injured by accident in Great Britain or Northern Ireland. Simi- 
lar provision is made in the opposite direction. A series of 
agreements with France,*® Belgium,*® and Czechoslovakia*’ 
respecting Legal Proceedings in Civil and Commercial matters 
provide alternative means for the transmission of judicial and 
extra-judicial documents. By one method a direct request may 
be made by the Consul-General of the Foreign State to the 
Senior Master of the Supreme Court of Judicature in England. 
The Postal and Telegraphic administration enjoys virtual auto- 
nomy in its relations with foreign administrations. The 
conclusion of agreements relating to details of the service are 
an ordinary practice of the administration. According to the 
terms of an agreement between Finland and Great Britain, relat- 
ing to the administration of the estates of deceased Finnish 
seamen,‘** the competent department of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in London will furnish to the Finnish Consul-General in 
London copies of accounts and other relevant documents. Again 
by an arrangement concluded by the British Ministry of Labour 
and the Home Office on the one hand and the French Ministries of 
Labour and of the Interior on the other, and subsequently con- 
firmed by an exchange of diplomatic notes, facilities are given 
for the admission of student employees in the two countries. 
The agreement is renewable yearly between the competent 
British and French authorities.*° 

Duties of a similar character arise from the acceptance of inter- 
national conventions and membership of such international orga- 
nisations as the International Telegraphic and Radiotelegraphic 
Union, the Universal Postal Union, the International Commis- 
sion of Air Navigation, the Public Health Office at Paris and in 
connection with the technical organisations of the League of 
Nations, and the International Labour Office. Many conven- 
tions provide for the notification of all regulations, changes, and 
new provisions in national practice to the central office of the 
Union.*® The central office in many instances communicates 


45 1,.N. Treaty Series, X, p- 448. 

46 T,.N. Treaty Series, XXIV, p. 92. 

47 L.N. Treaty Series, XLVIII, p. 425 

48 TN. Treaty Series, XXIII, p. 126. 

49 LN. Treaty Series, LXXX, 258. sheees 

50 B.g. see the International Convention of Brussels establishing the 
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directly with the relevant government department.** Requests 
for a Rogatory Commission relating to an offence within the 
term of the Convention for the suppression of the Circulation 
and Traffic in Obscene Publications may be transmitted by 
direct communication between the respective judicial authorities. 
The Secretary-General of the League of Nations and the Director 
of the International Labour Office may despatch documents and 
publications of the League and the International Labour Office 
respectively direct to the relevant Government Departments.” 

These provisions of international conventions and the practice 
of international organisations are here adapted to the require- 
ments of efficiency. The successful application of the Inter- 
national Sanitary Convention would be gravely prejudiced if 
epidemiological intelligence had to filter through diplomatic chan- 
nels to public health authorities. Article 9 of the Convention 
of June 1926 recommends that neighbouring countries should 
make special arrangements with the object of organising direct 
exchange of information between their principal administrative 
officers . . . these arrangements shall be communicated to the 
International Public Health Office in Paris.*° 

What is the general nature of this new development and its 
effect upon constitutional theory? How far is it a desirable 
innovation in the machinery of diplomacy ? 

The rapid development of the last 150 years has transformed 
the whole substance of international relations not only by creat- 
ing problems unknown to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
but by quickening the pulse of diplomacy. Many of the facilities 
upon which the structure of the modern national community 
rests have been realised through international agreement. But 
the barrier of technical complexity which seemed to close the 
way to agreement, has only been destroyed by the co-operation 
of experts with a lively appreciation both of the difficulties and 
of the necessity of agreement. The history of the organisation 
of international communications is ene long triumph for the 
expert. This transference of common problems from the diplo- 
matic arena to the calmer atmosphere of expert discussion has 
been encouraged notably by the League of Nations. 

Union for the Publication of Customs Tariffs, Art. 12 (Martens, N.R.G., 
second series, XVIII, p. 561). 


51 See Arts. 9, 16, 27, 37 of Convention on Air Navigation, Treaty Series 
(1922), No. °2. 

52 Documents and publications of the International Labour Office are 
sent to the Ministry of Labour. The Health Organisation of the League 
communicates with the Ministry of Health. 

53 Treaty Series, No. 22 (1928). 
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But this transference or devolution is still far from acceptance 
as the established practice of states. Only exceptionally a 
sector of international relations has slipped out of the control 
of the ordinary diplomatic machinery. Sometimes the innova- 
tion has occurred fortuitously without premeditation, at others 
through the obvious inadequacy of the ordinary dtplomatic 
methods. In all cases there is the possibility of an occasional 
return to traditional practice. The agreement between Great 
Britain and Cuba, dated rst December, 1927, respecting the 
exchange of postal parcels, was concluded through the ordinary 
diplomatic means.** The International Sanitary Convention, 
1926, prescribes the use of the diplomatic channels in the appli- 
cation of a number of its provisions.** 

Furthermore, the diplomatic tradition prevails in the greater 
part of the field of international relations, even in aspects which 
are more technical than political. In British practice, agree- 
ments relating to shipping matters, for example, the acceptance 
of load line certificates, and the tonnage measurement of mer- 
chant ships, are still concluded through the Foreign Office. 
Again the International Slavery Convention of 1926 and the 
International Convention relating to Refrigeration were nego- 
tiated by professional diplomats. Any dispute arising out of an 
international convention or a bilateral agreement, unless other ° 
provision is made in the convention or agreement, is handled 
by the Foreign Office. Even where a large degree of adminis- 
trative devolution has been effected, subject to the above-men- 
tioned reservation, any conflict of view with a foreign state is 
referred to the ordinary diplomatic channels. Finally, the 
formalities relating to the issuance of full powers and the com- 
munication of the document to the Secretary-General for regis- 
tration are performed by the Foreign Office. 

Why is the movement towards dispersion held back? The 
answer is to be found partly in the natural conservatism of the 
regular diplomatic institutions which discourages so sweeping 
an innovation, and the irrational timidity of the other depart- 
ments of state which restrains them from venturing into the un- 
known sea of international relations. This timidity must be 
held irrational because it tends to perpetuate a method which 
was created at an epoch when the most usual occasion for con- 


54 LN. Treaty Series, LUXXXV, Pp. 150. See also Preamble of the Uni- 
versal Postal Convention of London 1929, where the formula of a Conven- 
tion between Governments and not between States has been used. A 
tendency towards a re-appearance of formal centralisation through the 
Foreign Office is recently discernible. ; 

55 See Art. 16 of Convention (Treaty Series (1928) No. 22). 
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tact between the individual citizens of two or more states was 
war and co-operation between them for other and more friendly 
purposes occurred only rarely. The conditions are now re- 
versed. Yet the close and necessary contact between the cor- 
responding administrations of other states for the purposes 
which are essential for the well-being of any community remains 
an exception. 

This psychological obstacle is closely allied with the con- 
tinued acceptance of the orthodox constitutional doctrine men- 
tioned above which registers the practice of past centuries.°* 
This practice is based upon a political theory of the state and 
its external relations which contemporary development and 
thought are remoulding. 

In view of even the limited degree of devolution which has 
already occurred, it would be difficult to assert that His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs re- 
tains the sole control of the conduct of official international rela- 
tions. The continued issuance of full powers through the 
Foreign Office could hardly be urged as an argument against 
this view, when the actual conduct of negotiations takes place 
outside the orbit of the Foreign Office. Further the power 
exercised by other than regular diplomatic institutions does not 
constitute a mere delegation of function by the Foreign Secre- 
tary. In general it would be difficult to point to any formal act 
of delegation. The development seems, on the contrary, to be 
a normal reaction to changes in the substance of international 
relations. We are led then to the conclusion that the constitu- 
tional doctrine, no less than the political theory upon which it 
rests, must be modified in order that it may accurately describe 
the methods employed for the conduct of international relations 
and cease to hinder an inevitable and desirable development. 

There are indeed strong practical arguments in favour of 
devolution. First the modern Foreign Secretary and the Foreign 
Office shoulder an overwhelming burden of work which under 
present conditions must steadily grow more intolerable. For 
international policy requires no longer only a negative attitude 
aimed solely at the prevention of war, but a positive impulse, 
which may help in the erection of the edifice of an international 
society. For this the co-operation of the most competent 
authorities from each national state is an essential condition. 
The dependence of the diplomatic official upon the non-diplo- 
matic expert in the great majority of international conferences 


56 See page 261. 
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held since the War, illustrates the inadequacy of the Foreign 
Office in many aspects of international relations. 

Moreover, the practice of direct communication and collabora- 
tion between the permanent officials and experts of the several 
national administrations inevitably tends to a healthy inter- 
nationalisation of national civil services. Permanent officials 
from different states met before the Great War only in occa- 
sional international conferences. The exigencies of the War 
provided a limited and extraordinary opportunity for closer con- 
tact through the Inter-Allied organisations. Only since the War 
has a habit of frequent meetings developed among groups of 
national experts and officials on such occasions as Conferences 
of the International Labour Organisation, of the Air Navigation 
Commission and of the Technical Organisations of the League. 
Thus the ground is being prepared for the seemingly inevitable 
development of an international section within each of the 
national governmental departments. 

The objection has been heard that formidable dangers would 
accompany decentralisation in the control of foreign relations 
and that fatal divisions in the national foreign policy would 
result. But the conception of ‘‘ foreign policy ’’ as a clearly 
enunciated set of principles consistently applied by the Foreign 
Secretary and his subordinates during the lifetime of the 
Government has become largely a fiction. The modern state is 
brought into contact with other states in almost every aspect of 
its national existence. International relations based on utili- 
tarian and constructive principles are slowly arising from tue 
heap of dynastic ambitions and territorial quarrels which have 
constituted the foreign policy of the past. It is true that the 
predominantly political issues which collectively form ‘‘ high 
policy ’’ remain the most noticeable sector of national foreign 
policy even if they are not popularly identified with the whole. 
But the strands of modern international relations spread to every 
nook and cranny of the governmental machine and weave a 
pattern as complex as that of domestic administration. It seems 
inevitable that the technical international relations of the state 
will govern the modalities of “ high policy ’’ which will remain 
the monopoly of the Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and the Foreign Office. Furthermore the authority for 
co-ordinating the international functions performed by the 
several specialised departments of government might be vested 
in the Foreign Office. No more suitable organisation could be 
found for the consideration of the highly complex and varied 


Cc 
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legal questions which have already arisen as a result of technical 
agreements.”’ 

Finally, this dispersion of control would discourage the 
growth, in times of crises, of an overcharged nerve-centre. 
The succession of diplomatic episodes preceding the outbreak 
of the War emphasised the danger of over-concentration of re- 
sponsibility. The destruction of so artificial and so unreal a 
method of conducting international relations could only consti- 
tute a significant advance towards the goal of peace. 


57 An expansion of the Legal Department of the Foreign Office, which at 
present is staffed by four experts, would be essential. 
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The Migration of Labour into the 
Glamorganshire Coalfield (1861-1911) 


By BRINLEY THOMAS 


(1) THE Post-WAR CONTRACTION. 


THE phase of the depression experienced in the coal industry in 
the last three years has been accompanied by an abnormally 
large mass of unemployment in the coalfields. The Report of 
the Industrial Transference Board concluded, on the basis of 
the information available in June 1928, that ‘‘ it would be un- 
wise if any figure below 200,000 were taken as the permanent 
surplus in the industry.’”’’ Of this total the South Wales and 
Monmouthshire coalfield was responsible for 55,000, Durham 
40,000 and Scotland 25,000. The Report emphasised the seri- 
ous fact that the unemployment is ‘‘ ‘ frozen’ by its close con- 
centration in or about the coalfields in areas of comparatively 
small extent. Industrial development within these in the past 
has been highly specialised. In the inland districts many large 
communities, e.g. the Rhondda in South Wales, with a popula- 
tion of some 162,000, are dependent on one industry only—the 
coal industry . . . the future of large sections of the population 
if they remain in these areas is most precarious.’’” 

It is true that the number of workers on the colliery books 
rose during 1929.° Moreover, within its limits, the labour trans- 
ference scheme has been operating effectively, the number trans- 
ferred from all the depressed mining areas in 1929 being 32,000* ; 
but its significance can well be over-estimated. A solid mass of 
unemployment still remains,” much of which cannot be touched 
by any transference scheme, and it is probably safe to prophesy 
that the industry will contract still further before it reaches 
stability. 


1 Cmd. 3156, 1928, p. 8. 

2 P. 15. ‘ 

3 The eae of wage-earners in the South Wales and Monmouthshire 
coalfield increased from 169,400 in March 1928 to 180,400 10 March 1930. 
(Ministry of Labour Gazette, April 1928 and 1930.) 

4 Report of the Ministry of Labour for 1929 ( 

5 In the four Labour Exchange areas comprising the Rhondda Urban 
District the average percentage of unemployed on the registers (Local 
Unemployment Index figures) for January to May 1930 was 33.8 per cent, 
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It may not be unprofitable to examine the pre-war growth of 
population in those districts which are now burdened with 
“‘ pockets ’”? of surplus labour. This inquiry will be limited to 
the county of Glamorgan in the period 1861-rgIT, paying special 
attention to the volume and-direction of the migration.*° 


(2) DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN THE Tron PERIOD. 


Recent research has shown that, in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century ‘‘ in general, the evidence for any strong influx 
into coal-mining is not plentiful. A large part of the new 
labour required by the expansion of the industry probably came 
from the natural increase of a notoriously prolific section of the 
population.”’” At that time coal was not yet king in South 
Wales. The latter part of the eighteenth century had seen the 
establishment of the famous iron-works which soon extended 
from the locality of Merthyr Tydfil to Blaenavon, along the 
northern and north-eastern fringe of the coalfield—a develop- 
ment which in its early stages gave rise to a remarkable migra- 
tion of iron-workers from the Midlands.* Between 1830 and 
1847 the make of iron in the area increased by 150 per cent.” 
and in the latter year South Wales produced over a third of the 
total British pig-iron output of 1,999,608 tons.’® Prior to the 
fifties the working of coal was for the most part a mere sub- 
sidiary to the iron, tin-plate and copper works.** Population had 
thickened on the ‘“‘ hills’?—the northern and eastern outcrop 
of the Lower Coal Series—where ample supplies of ironstone, 
good smelting coal, furnace sandstone and limestone co-existed, 
and on the sea-board in and around Swansea, Taking Merthyr 
Tydfil,’ which was in 1851 the largest town in South Wales 
and the centre of the iron industry, we find that of the 35,093 
persons of twenty years and upwards enumerated there in that 
year, only 9,120 (about 25 per cent.) were born within the town, 
and 4,146 in Glamorganshire (beyond the limits of Merthyr 


6 For a treatment of the subject mainly from the geographical standpoint 
see A. E. Trueman, ‘‘ Population Changes in the Eastern part of the South 
Wales Coalfield,’ Geographical Journal, 1919, pp. 410-19, and D. Lleufer 
Thomas, ‘‘ The Geography of the South Wales Coalfield and its Influence 
on Population ” (Paper read at the British Association (Geography Section), 
Cardiff, August 24th, 1920, reprinted in Welsh Housing and Development 
Year Book (Cardiff) 1921). 

7 A. Redford, Labour Migration in England, 1800-50 (1926), p. 49. 

® See T. S. Ashton, Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution (1924), 
Pp. 199. 
® J. H. Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain (1926), p. 426. 
10 H. Scrivener, A History of the Iron Trade (1854), pp. 123-7. 

11 See H. Stanley Jevons, The British Coal Trade (1915), p. 102. 
12 See 1851 Census Returns, 1852-3, LX XXVIII, Pt. 2, p. 892. 
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Tydfil) ; 21,827 (or 62 per cent.) originated outside the county, 
and of these 14,189 or about two-thirds came from the four 
neighbouring Welsh counties of Carmarthen, Brecknock, Pem- 
broke and Cardigan. It is significant that as many as 2,330 
were of Irish birth, most of whom had been driven from their 
country by sheer starvation during the great potato famine of 
the forties. In the second half of the century the export trade 
in the smokeless steam coal of the valleys was to displace the 
iron industry as the dominant element in the economic life of 
Glamorgan. It was in virtue of this phase of its development 
that the county became one of the most densely populated parts 
of the country. 

Though the population of Glamorgan had grown by 227 per 
cent. (from 70,879 to 231,849) between 1801 and 1851, the 
density in mid-century was still only 253 persons per square 
mile, compared with 259 in Cornwall and 289 in Somerset.” 
In the fifty years prior to 1911 its population registered an in- 
crease of 253 per cent. (from 317,752 to 1,120,910), and that of 
England and Wales 80 per cent. (20,066,224 to 36,070,492). 
The outstanding factors characterising the period were the 
enormous demand for the unrivalled ‘‘ Welsh smokeless,’’** con- 
sequent upon the great expansion in the use of steam, especially 
for navigation, the paramount influence of the railway’® in mak- 
ing the coalfield accessible from all parts of the country, the 
relative decline of the inland iron industry, the tendency for 
Siemens steel and tin-plate works to localise near the sea-board, 
and the depression in agriculture. 


(3) THe StatisTIcAL DATA AND THE MerTHop APPLIED. 


The accompanying table represents an attempt to estimate, 
from the birth-places statistics of the censuses, the extent of 
migration from other counties into Glamorgan during each 
decade. ‘The method’® used requires some explanation. The 
number of natives of each county in England and Wales, of 
Scotland and of Ireland enumerated in Glamorgan is given for 
each census year. In order to estimate how many of these en- 


13 See A. Redford, op cit., p. 12. : 

14 An interesting account of the early efforts made by one of the pioneers 
to demonstrate its unique qualities, e.g. to the French Ministry of Marine, 
is given in J. E. Vincent, Life of John Nixon (x900), pp. 131-144. 

13 The South Wales Railway was opened between 1850 and 1859. In 
1262 the total mileage (including lines worked) of the Great Western and 
West Midland Railways was 1,104. (E. T. MacDermot, History of the Great 
Western Railway (1927), PP-_ 863-5-) : : ; 

16 I am indebted to Prof. Bowley for valuable advice regarding the appli- 
cation of this method. 
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tered the county within a given period of ten years, it is neces- 
sary to ascertain what proportion of the people enumerated in 
the first year survived: this is done by using the mean death 
rate!’ for that decade in the different age-groups in the Regis- 
tration County of Glamorgan (excluding the wholly rural 
District of Gower). 

The process may best be described by taking as a concrete 
instance the case of Devonshire. At the beginning of the period, 
in 1861, there were 6,101 people living in Glamorgan who were 
born in Devon. In order to gauge the proportion who would be 
alive in 1871, we reduce this total by a percentage (13 per cent.) 
based on the 1861-70 mean annual death rate of the age-group 
35-45 (ie. 13 per 1,000). The remainder is subtracted from 
the number of Devonians enumerated in the county in 1871, 
giving a figure of 400 (to the nearest hundred) newcomers in 
1861-71. The next step is to apply the 1871-80 mortality-rate 
of the age-group 45-55 (i.e. 17 per cent.) to those who survived, 
and that of the age-group 25-35 (i.e. 10 per cent.) to the 400 who 
arrived in the previous decade: the sum of the two lots of sur- 
vivors is then subtracted from the number of Devon-born people 
enumerated in 1881 (13,526—4,410+ 375), and we are given 
8,700 new arrivals from that county in the years 1871-81. This 
process is applied for the whole period to every county or group 
of counties. A rough guess has to be made at the age-composi- 
tion of those returned in 1861—the initial figure: the choice of 
the age-group 35-45 is considered to be least objectionable. The 
fact that migrants to the coalfield were for the most part young 
people is held to justify the application of the death-rate of the 
age-group 25-35 to the newcomers of each decade. 

The results afford some indication of the gross movement 
inwards every ten years. It is fully realised that the method 


17 The statistics supplied by the Decennial Supplements to the Annual 
Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths and Marriages: 1875, 
xvili, Pt. II; 1884-5, xvii; 1895, xxiii, Pt. I]; 1995, xviii; 1914-16, viii. 

The actual figures are as follows : 

GLAMORGAN REGISTRATION COUNTY 
(excluding registration district of Gower). 
Decennial Death-rates in Age-groups. 


Decennium. 25- ‘ - ro 45- Be 55- Homie 05-75 
Per 100 of the Mean Population. 

1261-70 II ae 13 

1871-80 10 Sie meatl 3 ae 17, 

1881-90 8 say 12 sis 17, es 34 

1891-1900 8 am II sis 17 <i 35 vai 70 

IQOI-I0 6 a 9 oe 5 xe 34 ae 68 


The decennial death-rate represents ten times the mean annual death- 
rate given in the Registrar-General’s Decennial Supplements. 
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MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


showing the ortgin of the persons born outside the county 
enumerated in Glamorgan in Ig11. 
[One dot represents 500 persons having originated in the county 
where it appears. | 


used has decided limitations ; and too much importance must not 
be attached to the figures as such. But, within these limits, it 
seems plausible to arrive at some broad conclusions based on the 
relative trends brought out by the statistics. It is illuminating 
to note the proportions coming each decade from the five border 
counties (Carmarthen, Brecknock, Monmouth, Somerset and 
Devon) and from the non-border or distant counties. The excess 
of the enumerated over the natural increase in the county is a 
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fairly accurate index of the net gain by migration. Some idea 
of the movement outwards has been obtained from the figures of 
Glamorgan-born people returned in other counties in each de- 
cennial year, and applying a method similar to that already 
outlined. This latter computation helps to explain the dispari- 
ties between the gross immigration and the net gain. Emigra- 
tion to foreign countries has also to be taken into account; but, 
unfortunately, separate information for counties is not available. 


(4) THe First WavE oF MIGRATION : THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE ’SEVENTIES. 


It is proposed to analyse the volume and direction of the in- 
ward flow of population in relation to the course of various in- 
dices reflecting the rate of expansion of the coal industry during 
the period. The accompanying diagram illustrates, for the 
period 1871-1911, the growth of the annual output of coal and 
the number of miners employed in Glamorgan, of the annual 
coal and bunker exports (including coastwise) from Cardiff and 
the mean annual f.o.b. price of large coal, together with the 
fluctuations in the mean annual wage percentage on the 1879 
standard. 

The amount of migration in 1861-71 was quite moderate com- 
pared with later decades, even though the gross estimate of 
21,000 may err on the low side. About 70 per cent. of the 
migrants were recruited from the neighbouring Welsh counties 
of Cardigan, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Brecknock and Monmouth. 
The output of coal in South Wales (excluding Monmouthshire) 
advanced swiftly between 1861 and 1866 (6,800,000 to 9,376,000 
tons), but for the next five years it remained stagnant.'* The 
coal industry was in process of freeing itself from the leading- 
strings of the iron-trade. 

After the ’seventies the welfare of the coalfield was to become 
increasingly dependent on forces operating in the international 
sphere. The period witnessed a phenomenal expansion, the rate 
of which was periodically retarded by downward reactions in 
prices. Between 1871 and 1911 the number of coal miners in 
Glamorgan rose by 341 per cent. (from 34,000'° to 1 50,000), the 
output by 278 per cent. (from 8,600,000"° to 33,500,000 tons), 
and the cargo and bunker (including coastwise) exports of Cardiff 
by 600 per cent. (from 3,000,000 to 21,000,000 tons). The 

18 Select Committee on Coal (1873, X, 313), Appendix No. 3, pp. 324-5. 

9 Based on figures given in the Report of the Mines Inspector for the 


South Wales District (1872, XVI, 653), allowance being made for the inclu- 
sion in the latter of Brecknock, Carmarthen and Pembrokeshire. 
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GLAMORGANSHIRE COAL INDUSTRY. 
1871 - 1911. 
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O=Annual Output of Coal 

P—Average Annual F.O.B. Price of Large Coal 

E—Exports of Coal, Coke, Patent Fuel and Mean of 1886-91 — too, 
Bunkers (including Coastwise) from Cardiff 

N=Annual Number of Mineworkers employed 

W=Mean annual Wages Percentage on 1879 


Standard 
Coal-Output in Exports of Coal, etc., Number of Mineworkers 
Glamorgan. from Cardiff. employed in Glamorgan. 
(Million Tons.) (Million Tons.) (1000s.) 

1871 oot aie 8.6 3.0 33-5 
1881 Vet oes 16.0 6.4 52.4 
1891 hy ene 21.8 I1.0 84.4 
IQOI rere ee) 18.5 107.2 
IQII ae 33-5 21.4 150.1 


Sources: Finlay Gibson, Compilation of Statistics of the Coal Mining Industry (1922); 
Annual Reports of the Mines Inspector for the South Wales District; Annual 
Reports of the Cardiff Chamber of Commerce. 
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peaks of the upward price movements occurred in the years 1873, 
1884, 1891, 1901 and 1908 ; and more or less acute depressions 
prevailed in 1875-9, 1885-8, 1892-7, and 1902-6. It is noteworthy 
that the temporary reductions in the number of employed were few 
and slight—during 1874-8, 1892-3, and 1895-6. The sliding- 
scale method of determining wages was in effective operation 
after 1880 (it was replaced by the Conciliation Board in 1903) 
so that there is throughout a very close correlation between the 
variations in the wage percentage and the f.o.b. price of large 
coal. 

In the ten years following 1871 about three-and-a-half times 
the number in the previous decade appear to have migrated to 
Glamorgan ; and 50 per cent. of them were natives of non-border 
counties. Only 38 per cent. came from the five neighbouring 
Welsh counties; while the stream from Cornwall, Devon, 
Somerset and Gloucester amounted to no less than 37 per cent. 
of the total. Miners from the Radstock and Forest of Dean 
coal districts must have been prominent among those who left 
the two latter counties. 

The boom of 1872-4 was primarily due to the enormous de- 
mand for’iron.2? Miners’ wages rose to an unheard of level. 
There are no average rates for the whole coalfield in those years ; 
but the following data of wages paid in some Glamorgan collier- 
ies serve to indicate the fluctuations between 1869 and 1878. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN CERTAIN SOUTH WALES 


CoLLIERIES. 
1869” 18737 1878” 
(Feb. to May) 
s. d s. d Ss. d. 

Hewers ring rs. EE ow 48 9 19 1% 
Timbermen 5 Athen 25 pet a | 23 6 
Haulierss Aesomdint op2Gac0 arb 16 11 
Landets.n sotto tie 2h eo eidbet G 18 8% 
Labourers 2 waceseet ran te! Sens 24 0 14 9% 


In the years 1871-3 the labour force in the Glamorgan mines 
grew from 34,000 to 40,000.”* Labour was very scarce,”* and 


20 Report of S.C. on Coal, op. cit., p. xi. 

21 Sir Thomas Brassey, Lectures on the Labour Question (1878), p. 36. 
(These figures relate to a single colliery.) 

22 Sir Thomas Brassey, Foreign Work and English Wages (1879), p. 318. 
(Figures for a group of collieries.) 

23 See Annual Reports of the Inspector for the South Wales District. 


24 S.C. on Coal (1873), op. cit., evidence of T. A. Wales, Inspector f 
the South Wales District, Q. 1536. yen 
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the supply of coal inelastic. It was some time before the ab- 
normally high wage rates could attract sufficient workers from 
distant places. The fact that the rates paid to hewers and tim- 
bermen were doubled between 1869 and 1873 reflects the keen 
shortage of skilled labour. Up to that time, as we have seen, 
most of the migrants had been drawn from the surrounding 
rural districts. The unprecedented boom prices led to the sink- 
ing of many new pits, especially in the Rhondda and Aberdare 
valleys, but these could not begin to operate for four or five 
years.”* By the time these mines, manned with the necessary 
labour, were ready to swell the output, the price had long since 
dropped and the slump had set in. The number of miners fell 
from 48,900 in 1874 to 43,500 in 1878 when the depression 
touched its lowest point. 

The decade was thus one of glaring contrasts ; the price pendu- 
lum swung from one extreme to the other. The sudden burst 
of prosperity in the first few years made the area very attrac- 
tive. "The severe reaction of 1875-9, no doubt, drove many of 
the newcomers back to their homes, particularly those who had 
gone into mines dependent on iron-works.** An irretrievable 
blow was struck at the once supreme inland pig-iron industry. 
About 15,000 people who had been born in the county moved 
elsewhere—much of this migration being due to the lean years. 
A good number probably emigrated abroad, especially to the 
coalfields of Pennsylvania.” 

In spite of the steep fall in prices, the output of steam coal 
and the exports from Cardiff present a remarkably steady up- 
ward trend after 1875.7 Depression in values could not curb 
the youthful vigour of the steam coal industry ; and this growth 
involved an interesting internal shift of population. The 
rapidity with which the early exploitation of the steam coal 
measures proceeded had compelled the “‘ sale-coal ’’ owners to 
offer high wages in order to secure labour. Consequently a dis- 
parity of as much as 25 per cent. grew up between wage-rates 
in the Rhondda Valley and those in the Merthyr iron-works 
district.2* The natural result was a tendency for people to move 

25 Ibid., Q. 1581-2. f ’ 

26 ‘The iron-making communities suffered chronic distress. See Return 
on the Present Condition of the Unions in South Wales and the Measures 
taken by the Boards of Guardians for dealing with applicants for Relief 
during the Present Pressure of Distress in that District (1878, LXV, 7). 

27 See E. Abbot, Historical Aspects of the Immigration Problem (Chicago 
U. Press, 1926), p. 208, and S.C. on Coal, op. cit., Q. 1540. 

28 See The Colliery Guardian, November 14th, 1879. 


29 A. Dalziel, The Colliers’ Strike in South Wales (Cardiff 1872), pp. 15-17. 
This wide disparity in rates of remuneration for work of similar skill in 
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from one locality to the other, and it was greatly accelerated by 
the intense hardship experienced in the iron-making centres 
during the depression. During 1871-81, the Census returns®® 
show that the Registration District of Merthyr Tydfil lost 18,800 
people by migration and that of Bedwellty (adjoining it in Mon- 
mouthshire) 5,051, while Pontypridd, where the smokeless steam 
coal is chiefly mined, absorbed 26,552, and Cardiff, the port and 
its immediate hinterland, 14,724 persons. 

The striking increase in the mobility of rural inhabitants in 
the ’seventies compared with the ’sixties merits further notice. 
There can be no doubt that new forces began to make themselves 
felt in the countryside after 1870. The Elementary Education 
Act of that year had a temporarily disturbing effect on the agri- 
cultural labourer’s standard of living. ‘‘ By restricting juvenile 
labour and diminishing the aggregate amount of the family earn- 
ings,’’*? it tended to make him more likely to migrate. More- 
over, the clash between the militant Labourers’ Union and the 
masters in the early part of the decade ushered in the era of the 
‘cash nexus’; and ‘‘ the general levelling up of the standard 
of efficiency pressed hard upon the casual labourers and the 
‘odd men’ of the villages.’’*? Another new factor was the 
Union’s policy of financially assisting labourers to move to the 
mining and manufacturing centres®*: in this way it was hoped 
that the diminished labour supply on the farms would strengthen 
the men’s bargaining power.** The impact of these disturbing 
influences is a partial explanation of the moderate rural exodus 
which occurred while agriculture was still prosperous—the great 
depression did not set in till 1879, the price of wheat in the 


early ’seventies being between 55s. and 60s. and the average 
for the decade about 45s.*° 


(5) THe Seconp WavE : AGRICULTURAL WAGES AND MIGRATION. 


From 1881 to 1891 the coalfield passed through a stage of 
practically unchecked development. “It is true that wage rates 


the same coalfield had a significant bearing on the early stage of the 
evolution of trade unionism and owners’ organisation. Geology and the 
rapidity of expansion go far perhaps to explain the comparatively large 
crop of stoppages that have been a typical feature of the South Wales 
coalfield. A study of the Strikes and Lock-outs Reports bears this out. 

30 7883, LX XIX, p. 669, Table xo. 

31 Report on the Decline of the Agricultural Population in Great Britain, 
1881-1906 (1906, XCVI, 3273), Pp. 9-10. 22 [bide p. Tes 

33 Hasbach, A History of the English Agricultural Labourer (1908), p. 280. 

34 See Joseph Arch’s evidence before the Agricultural Commission (1882, 
Pee 3309 (1), Q. 58,433). He admitted that this policy had proved a 
ailure. 


35 Report on Decline of the Agriculture Population of Great Britain, 
Op. Cit=, ‘P-s10- 
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fell from 17.5 per cent. (on the standard) in 1884 to the ex- 
tremely low level of 2.9 per cent. in 1887; but the personnel of 
the mines did not actually diminish during this slump. ‘There 
was an addition of 54 per cent. during the ten years and we may 
well infer that this temporary set-back did little to mitigate the 
sustained attractiveness of the area. The figures reveal a second 
wave of immigration of considerable dimensions, 63 per cent. 
being contributed by non-border counties. The most distant 
ones were well represented, and the dispersion of people from 
Somerset and Gloucestershire (many of whom were coal miners) 
is again an outstanding feature. 

Some of the Reports on Agriculture submitted to the Labour 
Commission (1893) supply corroborative evidence regarding this 
movement. The Assistant Commissioners for Wales pointed out 
that the adequacy of the agricultural labour supply depended on 
the distance at which a district was situated from an industrial 
or mining centre.** Furthermore, ‘‘ labourers from Wiltshire, 
Somerset and Devon, from Hereford and the Cirencester district 
of Gloucestershire have almost everywhere superseded the indi- 
genous Welsh labourer in the Vale of Glamorgan, excepting, 
along the seaboard, in parts that are remotest from railway 
communication. But even the newcomers do not remain very 
long on the land, for higher wages and shorter hours almost 
invariably succeed in attracting them to the mineral districts, 
so that other labourers have to be continually drafted from the 
same English counties to replace them.’’*’ When the demand 
for coal was brisk, the pits could absorb a large quantity of 
unskilled labour.** 

These raw sons of the soil would generally be given the lowest 
paid jobs on the surface or underground,” until they acquired 
enough experience of the mine to enable them to do more special- 
ised work. It was natural that the ‘‘ old-hands’”’ should be 
jealous of their hereditary skill and should strongly resent their 
occupation being inundated by a miscellaneous crowd of out- 
siders. 


36 Royal Commission on Labour, The Agricultural Labourer, Wales. 
Reports by D. Lleufer Thomas and C. M. Chapman (1893, XXXVI, 6894 
(Siv)), ps S 


37 Ibid. ; 
38 The Agent, on behalf of the Aberdare and Merthyr Miners’ Associa- 


tion, in his evidence before the Labour Commission, complained that fully 
25 per cent. of the mining labour in his district was unskilled (1892, 

XXXIV, 6708 (iv), Q. 3942-9). The same feeling was prevalent in the boom 

of 1872-3. See J. R. Raynes, Coal and its Conflicts (1928), Pp. 34- 

- 89 Special provision has had to be made for this class of worker by 
the insertion of ‘‘ subsistence-wage ”’ clauses in recent wage agreements. 
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It jis difficult to find any consistent relation between the 
relative trend of agricultural wages and the extent of the loss 
of labourers in different parts of the country. This kind of 
explanation was offered for the variations in the percentage de- 
cline in the number of labourers during the period 1871-81: 
some of the counties where the rise in remuneration was least 
(e.g. Huntingdonshire) underwent a relatively considerable, if 
not the most marked, diminution in labourers, and vice versa 
(e.g. York, North Riding).® But such a theory of causation 
is not borne out by an examination of the statistics of all the 
counties. An advance in the average agricultural wage-rate of 
a county in a given period may be, on the one hand, a cause of 
a relatively low volume of migration outward, or, on the other 
hand, an effect of a scarcity of labour consequent upon a rela- 
tively large volume of migration. Nor must we place too much 
faith in average rates of earnings, for striking differences in 
remuneration might persist for a generation in villages of the 
same neighbourhood.** 

We may generalise by saying that agricultural earnings would 
be highest within the coalfield, and would tend to be higher in 
the inner ring of border counties than in the outer. For in- 
stance, Mr. Wilson Fox’s statistics for 1898 point in this 
direction. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN 1898%* 
(including value of allowances in kind). 


County. Ave. oa County. Ave. Rate. County. Ave. Rates 

Ss. . Ss. Ss. ' 

Glamorgan 19 1| Devon 16 7 |Montgomery 15 5 
Brecon 16 8| Cornwall 16 7 |Gloucester hy 
Monmouth 16 8| Somerset 15 to | Wiltshire i< o 
Radnor 16 8| Hereford 15 to |Cardigan 14 9 
Carmarthen 16 7] Pembroke’ 15 Io | Dorset 14 9 


Not a few of the labourers from distant counties like Corn- 
wall, Dorset, Wiltshire or Montgomery moved a short distance 
at a time with the general stream directed towards the coalfield. 
Thus, ‘‘ even in the case of ‘ counties of dispersion ’ which have 


40 See S. B. L. Druce, ‘‘ The Alteration in the Distribution of the Agri- 
cultural Population in England and Wales between the Returns of the 
Census of 1871 and 1881,” The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
1885, pp. 96-126. 

41 J. Ashby and B. King, ‘‘ Statistics of some Midland Villages,”’ 
Economic Journal, 1893, p. 5. 

42 Report on Wages and Earnings of Agricultural Labourers (1900, 
LXXXII, Cd. 346), p. 108. 
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population to spare for other counties, there takes place an in- 
flow of migrants across the borders, and this inflow is most 
considerable across that border which lies furthest away from 
the great centres of absorption.’’** Apparently, the Welsh 
agricultural labourer was more mobile than his English proto- 
type, and his natural inclination to migrate was no insignificant 
factor in the rural depopulation of Wales.‘ 

We have seen that during the ’eighties there was a strong 
influx into Glamorgan, especially from distant counties. The 
net absorption amounted to 76,200—two-and-a-half times that 
of the previous decade. In this connection there seems ground 
for suggesting that the Minority Report of the Commission on 
Depression in Trade (1886) had not taken all the facts into ac- 
count when it stated that ‘‘ whilst the amount of labour em- 
ployed in agriculture has greatly declined during the years 
1874-85 . . . there has been no absorption by the textile indus- 
tries of the labour displaced . . . and we have no evidence to 
show that it has found employment in any other productive 
industry.’’*® There can be little doubt, from our analysis of the 
statistics, that the coalfield which was expanding at a greater 
rate than any other** in the Kingdom received some of its labour 
supply from rural areas in those years, particularly during 
1880-5. 


(6) Tae ErrLUX FROM THE COUNTY : THE THIRD WAVE. 


The rate of the inward movement was distinctly less during 
the period 1891-1901. The net addition to the population through 
migration was lower by 4o per cent. than the 1881-91 total. 
The contraction was most conspicuous in the case of the more 
distant counties. The state of the coal trade was the chief 
cause of this retrogression. From 1892 to 1899 the industry was 
in the trough of an acute price slump, and there was an actual 


43 B. G. Ravenstein, ‘‘ The Laws of Migration,’’ Statistical Journal, 
1885, p. 191. This paper contains an analysis of the dispersion of Devon- 
Cornwall natives in 1871-81. ‘ 

Incidentally it must be remembered that, when we estimate that so many 
natives of a certain county, say Wiltshire, entered Glamorgan within a 
period of ten years, it cannot be assumed that they all travelled the whole 
distance from Wiltshire during that decade. . 

44S. B. L. Druce in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 1885, 


op. cit., p. III. : ‘ : 
Fs wk: pastage is quoted in Hasbach, A History of the English Agricul- 


tural Labourer (1908), Pp. 314. m3 ; 

46 The county of Durham presents a striking contrast. In 1851-71 it had 
a high net immigration of 130,000, but after 1881 it consistently lost popu- 
lation, the total net efflux up to 1911 being about 70,000 (H. A. Mess, 
Industrial Tyneside (1928), pp- 30-33). The labour force in the Durham 
coalfield was stationary between 1875 and 1887. 
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falling off in the number employed in 1892-3 and 1895-6. Wages 
during these eight years averaged only 18 per cent. on the 
standard, while the net growth of the labour force was only 
8,800. In the first year of the boom which followed no less than 
11,200 workers were added to the colliery books. It is none the 
less significant that, whereas the staple industry was depressed 
for so many years, the gross inflow should have been relatively 
so high. 

According to the estimate, about 35,000 Glamorgan-born 
people migrated elsewhere, more than double the number in the 
previous decade. It is worthy of note that in the years 1871-81 
and 1891-1901, when this “ emigration ’” assumed comparatively 
large proportions, there was a clear preponderance of females 
among those who went to London, the South-West, West-Mid- 
land and North-West counties. This is brought out by the 
following figures : 


Natives oF GLAMORGAN ENUMERATED IN LONDON, 
SouTtTH-WEsT, WeEST-MIDLAND AND NortTH-WESTERN COUNTIES. 


Males. Females. Total. 
1871 ns ces 4,931 5,951 10,882 
1881 +E rb 7,550 9,452 17,002 
1891 te: ae 9,645 11,887 21,532 
IQOl pas ong 14,550 16,794 31,350 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF FEMALES MIGRATING FROM 
GLAMORGAN TO THE ABOVE COUNTIES : 
1871-81 1881-91 1891-1901 
4,200 3,500 6,500 


Most of them probably went into domestic service in the 
Metropolis and the holiday resorts of the other counties. ‘The 
distress in the mining areas in recent years has had a similar 
consequence. Depressions in the eoalfield seem, at least, to 
have had one redeeming feature—they have always helped to 
ease the domestic servant market. 

With the abnormal prosperity of 1899-1902"’ the coalfield 
resumed its role as a powerful magnet attracting population 
from all parts of the country; there was only a temporary lull 

47 The chief cause of this boom was ‘‘ the demand for steam coal for 
navigation purposes (assisted no doubt by the requirements of transports 
for the War in South Africa) coming on top of depleted stores, as a con- 
sequence of the prolonged struggle in 1898 in South Wales.” DimiAs 


Thomas, ‘‘ The Growth and Direction of our Foreign Trade in Coal, 1850- 
1900,’? Statistical Journal, 1903, P. 46. 
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in 1902-6. By 191z the output had reached 33,500,000 tons and 
the number employed 150,100, the expansion during the decade 
being 21 per cent. and 4o per cent. respectively. Seventy-three 
per cent. of the “‘ immigrants ’’ in 1901-11 were drawn from 
beyond the border counties; and the net gain was more than 
double that of the preceding ten years. The total crossing the 
border from Carmarthenshire was far less numerous than would 
be expected judging from previous decades. This is due to the 
fact that the anthracite coal trade developed very rapidly, the 
number of coal and shale mine workers enumerated in that 
county being 10,792 in 1911 compared with 6,347 in 1go1. 

Moreover the demand for Monmouthshire coals (e.g. the cele- 
brated Black Vein) became very brisk, and the addition to the 
population of that county in IgoI-II was 30.9 per cent., second 
only to Middlesex, and .4 per cent. higher even that that of 
Glamorgan.** ‘These facts explain the unusually low percentage 
of migrants from border counties. A large majority of the new 
migrants into Monmouthshire went from Glamorgan,*® but the 
total emigration from the latter county only slightly exceeded 
that of the previous decade. | 

Though the volume of this third wave of migration was to some 
degree checked by the contemporaneous expansion in the coal 
industry to the east and west, it was greater than either of the 
previous ones. No doubt it reflected the progress in means of 
transport and communication, the wide spread of education, 
which was responsible for more knowledge of and taste for town- 
life,°° and the shrinkage in the scope for labour in agriculture, 
as a result of prolonged economic difficulties.*’ The fundamental 
factor, however, was the remarkable development of the coal- 
field itself : smokeless steam coal came thoroughly into its own 
in the era of ‘‘ international anarchy.”’ 


(7) CONCLUSION. 

From the foregoing analysis we find that the absolute contribu- 
tion of the border counties was more or less stable from 1871 to 
1911 (the unexpected drop in the last ten years has already been 
explained) ; the stream from the more distant counties, however, 
fluctuated directly with the buoyancy of the coal trade. Three 
considerable waves of migration are clearly distinguishable, 


48 See 1911 Census, General Report (Cd. 8491, 1917), pp. 47-8. 


49 Ibid., pp. 229-30. i 
50 See Report on the Decline in the Agricultural Population of Great 


Britain (1906), op. cit., p. 15, and the Replies to Questions. 
51 [bid., pp. 12-15. 
D 
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and they synchronised with the periodical cycles of prosperity in 
the mining industry. It generally happened, of course, that 
these phases coincided with flourishing conditions in the bulk of 
the country’s industries, and thus, at first sight, there would 
seem no reason why the coal industry should prove so excep- 
tionally attractive.” But the fluctuations in the coal industry, 
enhanced in South Wales by the unsurpassed quality of the 
commodity, were so extensive that the miners’ earnings could 
easily reach a point at which they were distinctly superior to 
those of other trades: hence the incursion of such a large body 
of long-distance migrants. 

The addition to the population of Glamorgan through the 
excess of births over deaths mounted steadily from 61,000 in 
1861-70 to 169,000 in 1901-10, ‘The decennial natural increase 
expressed as a percentage of the actual population at the begin- 
ning of each decade actually shows a steady upward tendency, 
which means that the coalfield, with its notoriously high birth- 
rate, was providing itself with an increasingly large labour 
supply. 

The social and economic characteristics of these closely-packed, 
one-industry communities offer a wide field of study.** Suffice 
it to mention here the marked preponderance of males in the 
population, due to the large number of single young men among 
the migrants and the fact that many married men would go to 
work in the mines, leaving their families to look after small- 
holdings in the country, and returning to them for a few weeks 
every summer. In rg0r the number of husbands not enume- 
rated on the same schedules as their wives was 10,434 in 
Glamorganshire.“* The geographical isolation of the valleys, 
the predominance of one staple industry and the reasonable 
possibility for a person to be earning a skilled hewer’s wage at 
a fairly early age made it inevitable that coal-mining should 
absorb a large majority of the juveniles entering the labour 
market. 

The system of wage-determination may, possibly, have had 
some bearing on the immigration at certain points. For, since 

52 See R. H. Hooker, ‘‘ On the Relation between Wages and the Number 
Employed in the Coal Mining Industry,’’ Statistical Journal, 1894, p. 631. 

53 A useful survey may be found in the Commission of Inquiry into Indus- 
trial Unrest, Report for Wales including Monmouthshire (1917-8, XV, 
8668), pp. 11-24. Space does not permit an analysis of the quality of the 
migration as distinct from its volume and direction. The whole question 
of the effect of the movement on age and sex distribution in the coalfield 


and in the rural districts supplying the migrants merits separate treatment. 


54 See D. Lleufer Thomas, ‘‘ The Geography of the South Wales Coalfield 
and its Influence on Population,” op. cit. 
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the sliding-scale did not take cognizance of the state of the 
labour market,°’ a glut of workers would not of itself serve to 
push down the rate of remuneration; a scarcity, on the other 
hand, would no doubt have the effect of raising it. The average 
migrant, if not impelled by force of circumstances, would be 
persuaded to try his luck by the information reaching him 
regarding money-wages®® in the coalfield. He was not likely 
to concern himself very much about the varying rates for de- 
grees of skill or the probable housing conditions ; the mere pros- 
pect of handling more money was in itself alluring. It 1s, 
therefore, conceivable that the rate of wages in the pits in a 
given year would prove high enough to attract distant out- 
siders, even though at that particular time there was already a 
general over-supply of workers. And even this enhanced sur- 
plus would not necessarily lower the wage percentage, unless 
there was a concurrent reduction in the market price of coal. 

Furthermore, it must be noted that, for reasons partly 
economic and partly geographical, falling wages would seldom 
lead to a substantial migration of miners out of the area. The 
recurring cycle of prices taught the men to regard a period of 
low remuneration as an interval to be followed in the nature of 
things by a span of prosperity. We have already seen that in 
years of stress the movement out of the coalfield was composed 
of a large proportion of females, and this suggests that low 
wages and unemployment tended to force the miner to lighten 
his family budget as a temporary expedient rather than leave 
the district. His supreme desire to maintain his standard of 
living in these depressed periods would also prompt him to 
intensify his effort, so that, by increasing his output, he could, 
as a piece worker, to some extent counteract the fall in the rate 
of earnings. In coal-mining a decline in wage-rates is generally 
accompanied by a rise in the average get per man employed. 
The geographical position of the South Wales coal-basin, iso- 
lated, as it is, from other thickly populated regions, would also 
be a factor impeding the outward flow of labour. 

When we realise that the percentage increase of the popula- 
tion of Glamorgan in half a century (1861-1911) was about the 
same as that of England and Wales in a century (1811-1911), 


55 See W. Ashley, The Adjustment of Wages (1903), Pp. 55; and A. 4 
Pigou, Principles and Methods of Industrial Peace (1905), P. 104. - : 
56 See R. H. Hooker in the Statistical Journal (1894), op. cit., It is 
not as a rule until the man has had experience of the conditions of life 
in a new district that he appreciates the difference between real and money 


wages,’”’ p. 633. 
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we cannot escape the impression of precocious growth.*’ The 
dead hand of this hectic past now weighs heavily on its con- 
gested valleys. There is probably a great deal of truth in the 
suggestion that ‘‘ if the coal had not been so valuable the de- 
velopment would have proceeded more slowly, limited by the 
supply of labour which would have been available at a lower 
rate.’*®> The conjuncture of peculiarly favourable circum- 
stances gave unusual scope for unbridled enterprise, and a stub- 
born spirit of individualism was thereby nurtured which has 
been the bane of the industry in post-war days. 

The examination has brought out, particularly over short 
spaces of time, a degree of labour mobility which is far from 
negligible. It is a matter of important theoretical interest to 
what extent the mobility assumption underlying the classical 
approach to the theory of wages-has a valid foundation in actual] 
fact. It is not permissible, perhaps, to generalise from results 
in a narrow field. Vet experience seems to suggest a vital con- 
nection between the rate of a community’s natural increase and 
the amount of internal population movement that can be ex- 
pected.*® During 1871-1911 the rate of growth in England and 
Wales was 59.0 per cent., compared with 79.0 per cent. in 
1801-41. The increase in the later period was considerable, 
especially when viewed in the light of present-day tendencies. 
While recent history, e.g. of the coal industry, may illustrate 
the wide prevalence of immobility,®° an era of expansion seems 
to allow a margin, in short periods and within certain limits, 
for a fairly effective degree of labour mobility. 


57 The population of the Rhondda valleys grew from 3,857 to 162,717 be- 
tween 1861 and 1921; the density became no less than 4,480 persons per 
square mile and 23,680 per square mile of the area built upon. (See 
Commission of Inquiry into Industrial Unrest, Report on Wales including 
Monmouthshire (1917), op. cit., p. 14.) 

58 H. S. Jevons, The British Coal Trade, op. cit., p. 122. 

59 See Professor Robbins, ‘‘ Notes on Some Probable Consequences of the 
Advent of a Stationary Population in Great Britain,’ Economica, April 
1929, pp. 76-8. 

60 See Professor Sargant Florence, Statistical Method in Economics and 
Political Science (1929), p. 242. 
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TABLE A 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MIGRANTS ENTERING GLAMORGAN 
(Civ, County). 


Counties of Birth 1861-71 1871-81 1881-91 1891-1901 rg01-11°6 

I London 5 
ately em ats 200 1,900 3,200 2,800 8,000 
as pen ti a3 200 1,700 2,700 1,900 4,400 
III South Midland” ... Nil 900 1,500 1,200 3,300 
IV Eastern®* Legg Nil 500 1,200 400 2,000 
V Wiltshire cm 300 1,700 2,900 1,800 3,400 
Dorset CT els Nil 1,200 1,500 600 2,600 
Devon ee 400 8,700 3,900 4,600 6,200 
Cornwall wee eee 215700 2,500 1,500 1,900 2,000 
Somerset ae ecicis Date QYQOO.t 11,900 0,700. 0,000 
VI Gloucester ... .... Nil 6,400 9,400 6,000 19,300 
Hereford Scat: 400 1,500 3,400 2,400 3,200 
Shropshire eee 200 300 ~=1,300 900-500 
Staffordshire a 300 SoG" F-60060" ~1,T00™ 25700 
Worcestershire se 200 400 1,400 900 =. 2,600 
Warwickshire ae 200 500 =, 300 700 2,000 
VII North Midland™ ... 100 400 1,200 800 1,700 
VIII Cheshire PRY Me Nil 200 600 600 800 
Lancashires «...1 os 200 .1,f00@" 2j100 2,000» 3,700 
Dx swiresre on. ee, NGS 800 1,700 1,200 2,700 
X Northern® ... ... Nil 1,100 1,700 1,300 1,900 
Monmouthshire ... 2,300 10,100 10,500 13,500 11,600 
Carmarthenshire vs 5)700 4,900 9,300 11,000 6,800 
Pembrokeshire ou, i§g7OO 5,000. 5,500 73100 . $5500 
Cardiganshire ... 1,500 4,100 7,600 3,800 2,900 
Brecknockshire ... 2,100 3,600 4,300 4,200 3 ,800 
Radnorshire wi 400 700 1,400 700 ~=1,300 
Montgomeryshire 400 1,400 4,100 1,400 2,200 
Feet ARS tie cry pone ce Nil 100 400 300 300 
Denbighshire ce 100 200 700 300) 1,100 
Merionethshire a 100 200 1,600 1,100 2,500 


61 Surrey, Sussex, Kent, Hants, Berks. . 

62 Middlesex, Herts, Bucks, Oxford, Northants, Hunts, Bedford, 
Cambridge. 

63 Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk. 

64 Leicester, Rutland, Lincs, Notts, Derby. 

65 Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmorland. 

66 [he birthplaces statistics of the r91r Census are given for administra- 
tive counties and their associated county boroughs, whereas in each previous 
Census the unit was the civil or ancient county. This change introduces a 
slight element of incomparability over time in the case of the contribu- 
tions of some counties, but is not sufficiently important to justify leaving 
out the decade 1901-11. It does not, however, affect the aggregate, for, in 
911, in the case of Glamorgan, the administrative county: (with associated 
county boroughs) actually coincides with the civil county. 

The unfortunate omission (in the interests of economy) of the birthplace 
classification according to county from the 1921 Census returns makes it 
impossible to carry this analysis beyond 1gI1I. 
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Counties of Birth 1861-71 1871-81 1881-91 I89I-I90I IQOI-II 
Carnarvonshire_.... Nil 300 1,900 1,000 3,900 
Anglesey auto ges Nil Nil 600 400 1,000 
SCOTLAND 4. tink vita 300 1,000 1,600 1,200 1,800 
IRELAND 4 POM Nil Nil 3,000 6,600 3,800 

TOTALS ... 21,000 74,700 108,500 94,400 128,500 


Net Garin By MIGRATION . 
(Excess of actual over natural increase in Registration County) &7 


18,981 30,309 77,417 41,093 92,121 


TABLE B 


THE DECENNIAL NATURAL INCREASE AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE 
POPULATION IN THE FIRST YEAR OF EACH DECADE. 


Glamorgan (Registration County). 
1861-71 1871-81 1881-91 1891-1901 I9QOI-II 
18.6% 20.3% 18.8% 19.2% 19.9% 


England and Wales.** 
13.58% 15.09% 13.97% 12.39% 12.43% 


TAB LG € 
NUMBER OF MIGRANTS FROM BORDER’? AND NON-BORDER COUNTIES. 
1871-81 1881-91 I8QI-1901 IQOI-1I1 


Border. Non-Bdr. Border. Non-Bdr. Border. Non-Bdr. Border. Non-Bar. 
37,200 37,500 39,900 68,600 42,000 52,400 34,400 94,100 
RO SO % 37%. 03% 2 aA, SO a ers anya 


TABLE D 


EstTiMaAtED NUMBER OF PERSONS MIGRATING FROM GLAMORGAN TO 
OTHER COUNTIES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


1871-81 1881-91 18gI-1901 IQOI-I1 
14,600 16,700 35,000 39,000 
TABLE E 
ENUMERATED POPULATION OF GLAMORGAN (CIvIL COUNTY). 
1861 1871 1881 1891 IQo1 IQII 


317,752. 307,050 511,433  O87,210. 950,031" Upleo,cno 


Total Number Born outside the County. 
116,812 117,904 180,794 260,684 297,833 390,941 


Sources : The Population Census of England and Wales, 1861 to 1911; the 
Decennial Supplements to the Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths and Marriages, 1875 to 1914-16. 


67 The registration county in 1911 had a population of 1,130,668, and thie 
administrative county (with associated county boroughs) 1,120,910. 

68 Census of England and Wales, 1911 (1912-13, CXI, Cd. 6258, p. 11, 
Table E). 


69 Ie. Monmouthshire, Brecknockshire, Carmarthenshire, Devonshire and 
Somersetshire. 
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French Opinion Concerning the English 
Constitution in the Eighteenth Century 


By Davip WILLIAMS. 


THE French Revolution was welcomed in England by the 
members of the ‘‘ Society for Commemorating the Glorious Revo- 
lution of 1688’ and others under the illusion that France was 
about to imitate the example of England, and that the French 
Revolution would only be a more perfect imitation of the English 
Revolution. It is easy to appreciate that such an illusion would 
be flattering to national pride, and it has found its way into most 
English history books ever since,’ but when one considers the 
unrepresentative character of the English Constitution before the 
Reform Bill of 1832 and the amount of corruption in English 
public life in the eighteenth century, it is difficult to understand 
how such an extravagant opinion originated. Possibly the only 
French writer dealing with such matters with whom the English 
public was familiar was Montesquieu, and he had certainly held 
up to the English public a mirror for its own admiration. In its 
obituary notice in February 1755 the Evening Post says that 
‘“ he well knew and justly admired the happy constitution of this 
country, where fixed and known laws equally restrain monarchy 
from tyranny and liberty from licentiousness.’”’* Nations are 
very susceptible to praise from distinguished foreigners, and it 
may well be that the cult of the English Constitution was to a 
great extent due to Montesquieu, just as the works of Bryce have 
caused Americans to regard their Constitution as both the law 
and the prophets. 

An examination of the literature of the century, however, 
shows that an admiration of English institutions was at no time 
universal. Even as early as 1726 a pamphleteer speaks of the 
House of Commons as a disorderly mob. He deals with the 
vices of the representative system in England, where, since the 
time of Elizabeth, three hundred members represented tiny vil- 


1 Its latest expression is in Kingsley Martin, French Liberal Thought in 
the Eighteenth Century (London: 1929), Pp. 302. ’ 
2 Quoted in Eloge de Montesquieu, Encyclopédie (1751), Vol. V, p. 16. 
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lages, ‘‘ where money, promises and even violence most often 
decide the elections.’”? This excessive number of deputies he also 
thought ‘‘ the source of the depravity and of all the defects of 
your tumultuous Parliaments.”’® As a generalisation it might 
be stated that the prestige of England and of English institutions 
was very high in the first half of the century. It had penetrated 
into France before the time of Montesquieu, though it was he 
who gave it its chief impetus. But the triumph of English ideas 
was of short duration, for in the second half of the century there 
was a strong reaction against them. This reaction even led to 
an exaggeration of the vices of the Constitution, and reached its 
height when war broke out in 1793. It is true that at all times 
there were a few writers who admired England. 

The French philosopher Condorcet maintains that it was 
Voltaire who caused the French to be interested in English philo- 
sophy, English customs, and English political life.“ He claims 
that at the death of Newton his work was hardly known outside 
England, and that even Cartesian philosophy had not then fully 
triumphed in France over the absurdities of scholasticism.* In 
1726 the young Voltaire went on his forced exile to England and 
there he stayed for nearly three years. He arrived just after 
the death of Locke, at a time when Locke’s views had become 
so popular in England that no further developments in meta- 
physics were deemed possible.* He became absorbed in English 
ideas and in English life, and on his return to France he wrote 
a number of works, particularly the Lettres sur les Anglais, 
in which he popularised both Newtonian science and the philo- 
sophy of Locke. After this there was a vogue of things English 
throughout the century, of English horses, English jockeys, 
English dress coats, and English top-boots,’ and, whether they 
admired England or not, French writers from this time on at 
least showed a remarkable knowledge of English affairs. 

It is therefore worth ascertaining,what it was that Voltaire 
admired in England, and it will soon be found that it was 
not the English Constitution at all. He admired the social 
liberty of England rather than its political liberty. In very 
many places he speaks of England as a country ‘“‘ where one could 
think freely and nobly without being restrained by any servile 


3’ Desfontaines et Brumoy, Apologie du caractére des Anglois et des 
Francois (Paris : 1726), pp. 15-17. 

4 Condorcet, Vie de Voltaire, Ciuvres (Paris: 1847), IV, 31. 

5 Ibid. 19-20, 282. 

® Condorcet, Notes sur Voltaire, Giuvres (Paris: 1847), IV, 285. 

7 Comte de Ségur, Mémoires (Paris : 1828), I, 21. 
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fear,’”’* and in his article on Government in his Dictionary he 
speaks of the liberty and security of person and goods in Eng- 
land, of the freedom of speech, of the jury system, of trials being 
held only according to law, of freedom of worship even, provided 
one renounced certain occupations.* Security was the chief 
thing he admired. In England there was no taille, ‘no arbi- 
trary tax.'° There were no barbarous punishments, no torture, 
and whereas all places were sold in the parlements of France, 
there was no venality with regard to justice in England. ‘‘ Pre- 
serve this precious monument (of liberty) which your intelli- 
gence and courage have raised,’’ he says, ‘‘ it has cost you too 
much to allow it to be destroyed. Man is born free: the best 
government is that which preserves to every man the most that 
is possible of this gift of nature.’’*? Of the House of Commons, 
on the other hand, he speaks in very mixed terms. Theoretically 
he considered it an establishment compared with which Plato’s 
Republic was but a foolish dream, but in the same sentence he 
says that from it had arisen ‘‘ frightful abuses which make 
human nature shudder.’’’* He considered that the Revolution 
of 1688 had improved matters,** but in his commentary on 
Montesquieu he ridicules the very basis of the Constitution— 
the separation of powers.'* He jeered at the corruption of the 
House of Commons.** With regard to Locke, the work which 
influenced Voltaire was the Essay concerning the Human Under- 
standing. He makes no mention of the Essays of Civil Govern- 
ment, where Locke deals with English political life, though these 
essays had been translated into French in 1724. 

On the other hand, an author who was influenced by Locke’s 
Essays of Civil Government was Montesquieu, who, like Vol- 
taire, spent two years in England, but who in many ways upheld 
ideas totally opposed to those of Voltaire and his followers. 
In fact, an appreciation of the differences between the attitudes 
of Voltaire and Montesquieu towards the English Constitution 
would go far towards understanding two of the main currents 
of political thought in eighteenth-century France. The political 
philosophy of the school of Voltaire was dependent upon the 

8 See F. Baldensperger, ‘‘ Voltaire anglophile avant son séjour d’Angle- 
terre,” Revue de Littérature Comparée, IX (Jan. 1929), 25-62. 

9 Voltaire, Gouvernement, Dictionnaire philosophique, CEuvres com- 
plétes (Paris : 1878), XIX, 206. 

10 Ibid. See also CEuvres complétes, XXII, 108. 

11 [A.B.C. Cuvres complétes, XXVII, 357-8. 


12 Gouvernement, as above. on 18 Ibid. 
14 See J. Dedieu, Montesquieu et la tradition politique Anglaise en France 


(Paris : 1909), p. 120. } 
15 Voltaire, Lettres sur les Anglais (Basle ; 1734), P. 50. 
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psychology of Locke, and this, in its turn, was influenced by the 
physics of Newton. But Newtonian science did not pay any 
attention to time or to development, and the psychology based 
on it was therefore mechanical. Consequently Locke rejected 
completely the doctrine that the mind brings with it at birth 
certain innate ideas. He maintained that all knowledge comes 
from experience through the senses. Therefore the factor of 
heredity disappears completely, and all men everywhere and at 
all times are necessarily born equal. It is obvious that such an 
attitude of mind, repudiating as it did both development and 
heredity, would have little patience with history or tradition 
when it was brought to bear on the study of institutions. To 
quote again from Condorcet, who was possibly the chief disciple 
of Voltaire, ‘‘ it is not in the positive knowledge of laws estab- 
lished by humanity that one should seek that which it is con- 
venient to adopt (as a constitution) ; it is in reason alone; and 
the study of the laws of different peoples is only useful to give 
reason the support of observation and experience.’’** Elsewhere 
he states that a law which is good for one people is good for 
all, just as a proposition which is once true is always true’’— 
what Burke called a delusive geometrical accuracy in moral argu- 
ments. Tradition, if anything, was a defect in the eyes of the 
philosophes, and not an asset, and so it could only be expected 
that they would have but scant respect for the English Constitu- 
tion. 

The method of Montesquieu was quite different, and it is not 
surprising to find that Burke considered him ‘‘the greatest 
genius that has enlightened this age.’’"** His method resembled 
that of the natural scientists rather than that of the physicists. 
Just as his contemporary Linnzeus travelled in Lapland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, Holland, France, and England collecting 
specimens in botany, so Montesquieu travelled through most of 
Europe, and roamed through all the fields of history collecting 
specimens of political institutions. He tried seriously to study 
the actual facts, and was thus nearer to our modern spirit. - His 
chief merit was perhaps what Condorcet considered his chief 
defect, that he was more often concerned with finding reasons 
for that which exists than with seeking for that which should 
be.!® He also believed in the power of uncontrollable forces, 

16 Condorcet, Assemblées provinciales, CEuvres, VIII, 496. 


17 Observations sur VEsprit des Lois, Geuvres, I, 378. 


18 Quoted, L. Stephen, English Thought in the Eighteenth Century (Lon- 
don: 1881), II, 189. 


19 Condorcet, Assemblées provinciales, CEuvres, VIJT, 180. 
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such as climate, in moulding human destinies. Naturally he 
did not arrive at any system, but this lack of system preserves 
his work from the rigidity and unadaptability of the doctrines 
of the philosophes. 

Of all Constitutions, Montesquieu admired most that of Eng- 
land. He considered the English the freest people who have 
ever lived on this earth,” and his praise of them is sufficiently 
well known. However Montesquieu, in spite of his intentions, 
was more indebted to a study of Locke’s second Essay of Civil 
Government than to a study of the existing English constitu- 
tional usages, and Locke had mixed his own theories with his 
account of the workings of the Constitution. Locke’s account 
was more logical than the facts warranted, and it was to him that 
Montesquieu owed his conception of political liberty, and the 
principle of the separation of powers.”* 

This debt of Montesquieu to Locke has been fully recognised, 
but it seems quite possible that he himself was aware of the 
discrepancy between his theory of the Constitution and the actual 
facts. Even in the Esprit des Lois he has the illuminating 
remark: ‘‘It is not for me to examine whether the English 
actually enjoy this liberty or not. It is sufficient for me to say 
that it is established by their laws,’’*? and in the same place he 
states that English liberty is certain to perish. His attitude 
is more clearly expressed in the less familiar Notes sur l’Angle- 
terre. He states: ‘‘ When I go to a country I do not examine 
if there are good laws there, but if those which exist are carried 
out, for there are good laws everywhere,” and in another note 
on the same page he adds: ‘‘ The English are no longer worthy 
of their liberty. They sell it to the king, and if the king were 
to give it back to them they would sell it to him again.’’** In 
one remarkable passage he maintained that the dangers to 
English liberty came from Parliament rather than from the 
king. ‘‘ England is at present the freest country in the world, 
not excepting any republic. I call it free because the sovereign 
has no power to do any imaginable harm to anyone whatsoever, 
since his power is controlled and limited by an Act of Parliament, 
but should the House of Commons become mistress, its power 
would be unlimited. It would then have the executive power as 
well, whereas under the present system the unlimited power 


20 Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, (iuvres complétes (Paris: 1843), Book 
MU Chiyxinp4280: 

21 Ibid., XI, vi, 265. 

22 Tbid., p. 270. 

23 Ibid., Notes sur l’Angleterre, CEuvres completes, p. 630. 
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rests in the king in Parliament, and it is the king, whose power 
is limited, who exercises the executive authority. A good 
Englishman must therefore try to defend his liberty equally 
against the attacks of the Crown and of the House of Com- 
mons.’’* | Montesquieu’s admiration for the actual English 
Constitution must therefore have been considerably more mode- 
rate than is usually assumed. For the criminal law of England 
he had great admiration, which he shared with all the philo- 
sophes and with Frederick the Great. In particular he remarked 
on the differing punishments for robbery and murder,** and on 
the abolition of the ‘‘ question,”’ that is, of torture.” 

With Rousseau we arrive at the turning point of the century, 
and at the third main current of political thought. Neither 
Montesquieu nor Voltaire had made any use whatsoever of the 
theory of the social contract, whereas it was fundamental to the 
philosophy of Rousseau. He was indebted to the version of the 
theory given by Locke, but it is worthy of note that he, also, 
never mentioned the Essays of Civil Government. His refer- 
ences to Locke are only to his ideas on education and psycho- 
logy. He visited England, but only after he had written most 
of his works, and he admits in his Confessions that by nature 
he had no liking for England.?”. He had more in common with 
the philosophes than with Montesquieu, though the divergence 
between his theories and theirs became subsequently insurmount- 
able. His conception of history was as static as theirs, for 
the theory of contract involves the idea of a definite break in 
history. He could never, therefore, fully appreciate an institu- 
tion like the English Constitution which was the result of con- 
tinuous growth. Moreover he was fully occupied with the prob- 
lem of sovereignty, of making the “‘ general will ’’ coincide with 
the ‘‘ will of all ’’—a problem which he admitted in a letter to 
Mirabeau to be similar to that of squaring the circle.** He had 
a preference for the small city state, and would not be expected 
to find the solutions he sought in the checks and balances of 
the English Constitution. Again, he believed that the repre- 
sentatives of the people—if the compromise of an indirect 
democracy had to be adopted—should be given definite mandates. 
Otherwise sovereignty would not rest in the nation but in the 


ZESTOUG se Degas 

25 Esprit des Lois, VI, xvi, 236. 

26 Ibid., VI, xvii, 236. 

27 Rousseau, Confessions, Book XI. 


28 Reprinted in Bibliotheque de l’Homme publique (Paris: 1790), X, 
249-253, 
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house of representatives. This, of course, is contrary to Eng- 
lish usage, and consequently he maintained that the English 
nation was free only during a general election, when it actually 
exercised sovereign authority.**® Still, even for Rousseau, 
England had some prestige as a country of liberty, and in the 
Nouvelle Héloise, when he wished to portray his ideal of a philo- 
sopher who was superior to prejudices, he used an imaginary 
English peer, to whom he gave the unfortunate name of Lord 
Bomston. 

By this time the reaction against English influences had be- 
come very vigorous. Raynal, who was to become famous later 
on through his Histoire philosophique des deux Indes, in which, 
amongst many other things he attacked the conduct of the Eng- 
lish Government in India, wrote in 1748 a Histoire du Parlement 
d’Angleterre which can hardly be called anything but a satire. 
He considered the Constitution ‘‘ an anarchy a thousand times 
worse than despotism.’’*® He mocked at the system of the 
balance of forces between King, Lords and Commons, because 
it originated, not in any desire to maintain liberty but in the 
personal interests of the parties concerned. Hence Raynal main- 
tained that the Commons were factious. The members were 
given to cabals and intrigues and ambitious interests ; they were 
corrupted with money and with places. He predicted that the 
fall of such a state was inevitable; but, on the other hand, he, 
again, admired the social liberty of England. 

The continuous warfare between England and France towards 
the middle of the century is partly responsible for this reaction. 
The Seven Years’ War produced a host of pamphleteers, of 
whom Genest is typical. Between 1755 and 1762 he wrote a 
series of six pamphlets against England, all of them marked 
with the most violent hatred. He not only attacked the English 
system of government but dwelt on the perfidy and the dis- 
honesty of the English in trade. He fully expected that a revo- 
lution would soon break out in England.** Moreover the same 
period marks the triumph of the abstract views of the philo- 
sophes, a triumph illustrated by the beginning of the publication 
of the Encyclopédie in 1751. A still more obvious reason for 
the reaction is the fact that under the régime of Walpole govern- 
ment had become so patently corrupt in England that it was 
hardly possible to admire it. Representation was illusory. 


29 Rousseau, Social Contract, Book II, Ch. xv, p. 82 (Everyman Library). 
30 See Dedieu, op. cit., p. 124. 

31 Ibid., p. 369. 2 ; : oo 

32 The Encyclopédie itself does not mention the English Constitution. 
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Power was in the hands of one single class—the landed aris- 
tocracy—out of which both parties were drawn. ‘The party 
system was, indeed, at its lowest in England, for there was no 
essential difference in principle between the two parties, and 
consequently they reduced themselves to being the followers of 
individuals struggling for the fruits of office. Naturally there 
was in England a small body of enlightened men who attacked 
the existing state of affairs, and their work was soon familiar 
to the radicals on the continent. Of these works one of the most 
important was Brown’s Estimate of the Manners and Principles 
of the Times. Though he admired Montesquieu, ‘‘ the greatest 
of political writers,’’** and considered that England was more 
free than any other nation,** Brown dwelt at length on the cor- 
ruption in politics which affected all, from the lowest cobbler in 
a borough to the king’s first minister.** ‘‘ Next to gaming and 
riot, the chief attention of the great world is turned on the busi- 
ness of election jobbing, of securing counties, controuling, brib- 
ing or buying of Burroughs.’’** It was published in London in 
1757, and had an enormous success, drawing forth replies even 
from Bishop Berkeley. It ran into several editions in English, 
and was translated into French in 1758. 

In 1763 there appeared the History of England, by Mistress 
Macaulay. This woman, whose work has been so completely 
forgotten, was an eminent controversialist in her day. Her 
work had a great success in France, and the references to it are 
numerous. In particular, the philosophes gained from her their 
knowledge of the English radicals of the seventeenth century. 
Brissot, in his reply to Chastellux (who had attacked the 
Quakers), maintained that her History of the Stuards (sic) was 
“ certainly more useful than all which the French Academy and 
its members had produced up till our day.’’*’ In a letter to 
Brissot from Berlin, dated October 5th, 1786, Mirabeau gives 
great praise to her History, mentioning in particular her de- 
fence of the Quakers.** She was acquainted with Turgot and 
Franklin, and Mme. Roland states that it was her own ambition 
to become the Macaulay of her country, Condorcet, writing in 
1790, quotes her as an example in defence of his argument for 
giving votes to women. He said that she had shown herself 


33 John Brown, An Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times 
(London : 1757), p. 12. 

34 Ibid., p. 19. 
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36 Ibid., p. 119. 
Brissot, Examen critique des Voyages de Chastellux (Paris : 1786), p. 36. 
Brissot, Correspondence (Paris: 1912), p. 102. 
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considerably superior to Pitt in her treatment of the question 
of the liberty of conscience, and he asks: ‘‘ Although she is as 
enthusiastic for liberty as Burke can possibly be for tyranny, 
would she, in defending the French Constitution, have ap- 
proached the absurd and disgusting balderdash with which this 
celebrated rhetorician has just attacked it? ’’* 

The affair of Wilkes caused considerable interest in France. 
He had been a fellow student of the Baron d’Holbach at Leyden, 
and they corresponded with one another frequently.*° The salon 
of the Baron d’Holbach was possibly the most radical in Paris, 
and in it nothing escaped criticism, neither religion nor politics, 
judging from the account given by Diderot in his letters to Mme. 
Volland. Diderot says that Holbach returned from his visit to 
England very dissatisfied with everything there,‘t and in his | 
chief work, the Politique Naturelle, Holbach speaks of the cor- 
ruption in the English Government, of the superstitious attach- 
ment of the English to their ‘‘ misshapen institutions, their 
mass of laws, rights and contradictory usages ; their complicated 
machines which are incapable of moving easily and which break 
down at every moment.’’*? Wilkes visited Voltaire at Ferney 
in 1765, and delighted the old man with his visit. Condorcet 
considered the trials of Wilkes to be quite on a par with the 
French lettres de cachet,** and the Moniteur refers to him con- 
tinually. 

We gather from Diderot’s letters to Mme. Volland that Hel- 
vétius admired what he had seen in England,** but he also con- 
sidered the Lords and Commons as ‘“‘ abominable orders,’’ and 
the separation of powers as fantastic.** Possibly the most severe 
criticism was that of Linguet—a political writer of some impor- 
tance, though an opponent of the philosophes. In his Théorie des 
Lois Civiles he says: ‘‘I would believe myself a useful citi- 
zen if I could only disabuse the minds of our youth of a blind 
prejudice in favour of a nation whose government is the most 
shameful disgrace and the most frightful of calamities.’’** 
After that it is not surprising to find that he calls Montesquieu 
a philosophical reptile. 


39 Condorcet, Sur V’admission des femmes au Droit de Cité, CGeuvres, X, 
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io Several of their letters are reproduced in M. P. Cushing, Baron 
d’Holbach (New York: 1914). ’ : 
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In 1771, however, there appeared what was probably the 
chief panegyric of the English Constitution written in the 
eighteenth century, namely, Delolme’s Constitution de V’Angle- 
terre. Delolme was a Genevese lawyer, and this may account 
for the fact that his book did not form part of the current of 
anti-English opinion. His work consists really of the ideas of 
Montesquieu reduced to a logical system. He was much im- 
pressed by the functioning of the English Constitution, which 
he considered the work of nature itself.*7 He maintained that its 
excellence lay in the fact that the representatives of the people 
could not have any interests other than those of the people them- 
selves,*® and Parliament, he said, ‘‘ purified itself every seven 
years ’’ in the general election, through the freedom of the press 
and the publicity of Parliamentary affairs.*® He disagreed, 
therefore, with Rousseau’s statement that the English were only 
free during a general election. In any case he upheld represen- 
tative government against popular government, because the 
people are too apt to be carried away by demagogues.*° Leslie 
Stephen gives a very critical and unfavourable estimate of this 
book.* A contemporary, Garat, considered that the success of 
Delolme balanced that of Rousseau.*? Mallet du Pan, though 
a Genevese and an admirer of England, gives a more moderate 
estimate of his influence. Speaking of four®® French editions 
before 1789 as well as an English edition, he says that the work 
was universally known on the continent, but that in France it 
had perhaps found more antagonists than admirers.** Condor- 
cet disagreed with him, and only mentioned him once,** but 
there were numerous references to the work in the pamphlets 
of 1789°* and in the speeches in the Constituent Assembly.*’ 
Possibly his influence was even stronger outside France. When 
a Constitution was being prepared for Norway under King 
Charles John (Bernadotte), a proposal for a Constitution was 
submitted to the Norwegian Assembly which embodied a literal 


47 Delolme, Constitution de l’Angleterre (Amsterdam : 1771), p. 290. 
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50 Tbid., pp. 207-8. 

51 Leslie Stephen, op. cit., p. 213. 

52 See E. Carcassonne, Montesquieu et le probléme de la constitution 
francaise au XVIII® siécle (Paris : 1927), p. xi. 
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54 Mercure de France, I (Jan. 1789), 109. 

55 Condorcet, Lettres d’un bourgeois de New Haven, Giuvres, IX, 15. 

56 H.g. De l’autorité de Montesquieu (Paris: 1789), p. 47. 
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translation of two pages of Delolme, and this formed the basis 
of the final Constitution.** 

With the American Revolution, English prestige suffered an 
almost complete collapse. The sympathy of the continent was 
altogether on the side of the Americans, and many incidents, 
such as the purchase of mercenaries from the small: German 
states, roused the bitterest hostility against England. The 
treatment of America was taken to be characteristic of the grow- 
ing despotism in England under George III and the landowning 
oligarchy, and Frederick II wrote in 1775: ‘‘ the treatment 
which the colonies are experiencing seems to me the first step 
towards despotism; if Lord North succeeds in it, the mother 
country will likewise have its turn.’’** This was also the opin- 
ion of Condorcet.*° The influence of Benjamin Franklin on 
France was profound. Many of the anti-English pamphlets, 
such as Mirabeau’s Avis aux Hessois, owed their inspiration to 
him, and the cult which grew around him as a man of nature 
was altogether hostile to England. Cabanis, the founder of the 
school of philosophers known as the Idéologues, says that Frank- 
lin ridiculed the balance of powers in the English Constitution, 
that he thought that all that was good in the English Government 
was due to public opinion and a free press, and that corruption 
was so rife in England that he could have bought the Parlia- 
ment, the ministry and the king himself for the cost of the 
American War of Independence." Added to this was the in- 
fluence of Paine, who came to stay with Franklin in 1781, and 
who became a personal friend of Condorcet on his second visit 
to Paris in 1787. Condorcet and Paine were both elected to the 
Convention by the same department, and together they were 
responsible for the Girondist Project of a Constitution in 1793. 
Paine considered the House of Lords an excrescence born of 
corruption, and Etienne Dumont—the friend of Mirabeau and of 
Bentham—states that he gave Condorcet and his circle very 
false views concerning England.*? Condorcet himself describes 
~how he and Lafayette had been amused while listening to the 
pleasantries of Paine on the absurdity of hereditary royalty.® 
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Moreover, the American states now provided the French with 
examples of written Constitutions, based on first principles. They 
particularly admired the unicameral Constitution of Pennsy]l- 
vania. But the Pennsylvanians finally adopted a bicameral 
system, and Turgot thought that all the Constitutions showed 
an objectless imitation of the usages of England,®* while Con- 
dorcet considered the checks set up on the central authority as 
“the last homage which America rendered to the prejudices of 
the mother country.” 

Coming now to the outbreak of the Revolution itself, we find 
references so frequently to what is called ‘‘ anglomania ”’ that it 
is obvious that the prestige of Fnglish institutions never com- 
pletely disappeared, but the term shows the hostility with which 
any imitation of England was received. In the Constituent 
Assembly there were a few admirers of England, of whom the 
most important were Mirabeau, Lally Tollendal, Mounier, 
Malouet and Clermont-Tonnerre. Mirabeau spoke of England 
as “our elder brother in liberty,’’** and presented to the 
Assembly a treatise by Sir Samuel Romilly on the procedure 
of the House of Commons, but no notice was taken of it. The 
first draft of a Constitution did indeed provide for two chambers 
and a royal veto after the manner of England, and it was in 
the debate on the veto that the views of the admirers of England 
were most clearly expressed. Lally Tollendal, who had lived in 
England and was an acquaintance of Burke, considered the 
English to be the people who understood best the science of 
government of all the nations of the world. In no other country 
were the rights of humanity, property, individual liberty and 
political equality more respected. The English, he said, avoided 
all metaphysical questions, all general maxims, and for them 
substituted facts. He, therefore, did not favour the drawing 
up of Declarations of Rights. He proposed the adoption of two 
chambers, with the power of veto granted to the king.*’ 
Mounier supported the absolute veto and, on the example of 
England, maintained that it was not dangerous to liberty. He 
disagreed with Rousseau’s belief that the English were only free 
during a general election.** He defended the House of Lords 
since, in England, the brothers and children of peers became 

64 Appendix to Mirabeau, Considérations sur VOrdre de Cinncinnatus 
(London : 1784), p- 190. 

65 Condorcet, Eloge de Franklin, Ceuvres, III, 415. 

66 Mirabeau, Report of the Diplomatic Committee, in Morse Stephens, 
Orators of the French Revolution (London : 1892), I, 190. 
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commoners, and the peers had therefore no interest in injuring 
the commons as they would thereby be injuring their own fami- 
lies. He therefore defended the balance of powers in the English 
Constitution, and advocated its adoption.*® He even objected 
to compelling the representatives of the people to accept 
mandates.” ’ 

But this small group of admirers of England soon lost what- 
ever power they may once have had. Turning to the opposing 
group, one cannot do better than begin with the Abbé Sieyés. 
In the most famous tract of the Revolution, Qu’est ce que le tiers 
état? he ridiculed the English Constitution as a ‘‘ monument of 
Gothic superstition.’’ It was, he said, the work of chance and 
circumstance far more than of enlightenment. It was too 
complicated, and its principle was not the maintenance of order 
but the prevention of disorder. Its duration was nothing in its 
favour, for evil persists as well as good. The House of Lords 
was ridiculous. Like so many others, he did not think that 
France should imitate anyone.”* Grégoire was willing to admit 
that the English Constitution was one of the best in existence, 
but it would be completely superseded by the new French Consti- 
tution. He dwelt on the corruption of the franchise when towns 
such as Birmingham, Sheffield and Manchester were not repre- 
sented, and when seats were bought and votes in Parliament 
sold to the crown. He illustrated the corruption of the ministers 
of the crown by reference to the affair of Wilkes. He main- 
tained that there was no religious liberty where Catholics were 
persecuted, no individual liberty when the Habeas Corpus Act 
could be suspended in order to arrest a person for debt, or as 
long as press gangs existed.” Rabaut St.-Etienne very clearly 
pointed out that the equilibrium in the Constitution, which had 
proved of value to liberty, was not originally meant to preserve 
liberty, nor even to prevent precipitate action on the part of the 
representatives of the people. It was just the accidental result 
of a compromise between the interests of the nobles and the com- 
mons.”* An anonymous pamphlet of 1789, called Réflextons 
sur la Constitution de l’Angleterre, shows, moreover, a very acute 
appreciation of the real value of the Magna Charta, which, it 

6° Ibid., Nouvelles observations sur les Etats-Généraux (Paris: no date), 
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says, a few rich tyrants had obtained through the weakness of 
their sovereign.” 

There are literally hundreds of unfavourable references to the 
English Constitution in the pamphlets of the time. Of these 
writers, Condorcet, who was mainly responsible for the Girondist 
Project of a Constitution in 1793, is fairly representative. In 
reading the twelve volumes of his collected writings one cannot 
but be astounded at the frequency of his references to corrup- 
tion. He maintained that representation was absolutely illu- 
sory in England. ‘The House of Commons was an aristocratic 
body dictated to by forty or fifty persons’®; its members were 
nominated for rotten boroughs or bought their seats,”° and their 
one aim was to sell their votes to the court.” He held Walpole 
to be responsible for this system, which his successors had deve- 
loped to perfection.”* Almost without exception the examples 
he chose for his Essai sur le Despotisme were taken from Eng- 
lish affairs. In particular one notices the constant repetition 
of his sarcasm concerning the superstitious respect and awe of 
the English for the mysteries of their Constitution.’° There 
was very little in it which he cared to imitate in his project for 
a Constitution. He ridiculed bicameralism, for he had sufh- 
cient faith in the enlightenment of the people to think that no 
check on their action was needed. If the English division 
into King, Lords and Commons ensured perfect laws because of 
its ancient nature, why not adopt the old division of Brittany 
with its nine separate bodies, which would be still more per- 
fect ?®° ‘If a slave had two masters,’’ he asks, ‘‘ would he 
cease to be a slave?’’*! With the outbreak of war, the partisans 
of England became ‘“‘ servitors of a foreign power, traitors allied 
with them to destroy liberty and equality’’**; and on the 
demand of Robespierre himself, the Jacobin Club devoted its 
time to discussing the ‘‘ crimes of the English Government and 
the vices of its Constitution.’’** 
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Administrative Law in the Early 
Company Acts 
By H. A. SHANNoN. 


To remedy certain defects in the common law of partnership the 
Registration of Companies Act of 1844! required large partner- 
ships to register under it as companies. On complete registra- 
tion these companies received certain rights, e.g. a corporate 
name. 

Section 7 enacted that “‘ no joint stock company shall be en- 
titled to receive a certificate of complete registration unless it is 
formed by some deed or writing. . . .”’ It then set forth eleven 
necessary clauses of this deed, viz. the company’s name, objects, 
address, capital, borrowing powers, subscribed capital, share- 
division, subscribers, share-holdings, directors, and the term of 
the company. It further required that the deed contain pro- 
visions for the internal regulation of the company, meeting, as far 
as the business of the company “ required,”’ the thirty-eight pur- 
poses set out in Schedule A to the Act, and any other purposes 
““ not inconsistent with law ”’ as the company thought fit. These 
regulations covered the holding of meetings with procedure, the 
powers and duties of directors, and the procedure in calls and in 
loans. A model deed’ contained some 17,000 words. 

The section next provided that ‘‘on production of such 
deed . . . the registrar shall grant a certificate of complete regis- 
tration; . .. and unless such deed and other matters be so 
produced and such conditions be so performed, it shall not be law- 
ful for him to grant such certificate and after such certificate shall 
be granted it shall be taken as evidence of the proper provisions 
being inserted . . . and of the condition hereby required. . . .”’ 
But it went on to enact that ‘‘ any defect or omission . . . may 
be supplied by a supplementary deed or deeds ”’ even after com- 
plete registration had been granted. Section 8 enacted “‘ that if 
any deed . . . appear to such registrar . . . to be insufficient 
by reason of . . . omission or incompleteness . . . or incon- 


1 7 and 8 Vict. ¢c. 110, repealed by 19 and 20 Vict. c. 47 in 1856. 
2 Given by Taylor, ‘ A practical treatise on .. . the registration . . . of 
joint stock companies .. .” (1847). Taylor was the Assistant-Registrar. 
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sistent with or repugnant to this Act... then. . . the regis- 
trar shall notify the same in writing to . . . the company.’’® 

By s. 19 the registrar held his office at the pleasure of the Board 
of Trade but s. 20 laid down his minimum attendance and s. 79 
required him to make an annual parliamentary return in set form. 
By s. 19 again the Board was empowered “‘ to make rules regulat- 
ing the execution of [his] office’? subject to the provisions of 
the Act, and to appoint an assistant registrar who could act for 
the registrar. We have here both outside control and delegation. 
By s. 4 the registrar was required to issue a provisional registra- 
tion on a return of the company’s name, objects and promoters, 
and by other sections (e.g. 10, II, 12, 14, 23, 43) he had to receive 
and file other returns from registered companies. 

It is suggested that this is an early instance of statutory 
admixture of judicial and administrative powers. Ss. 7 and 8 
implicitly give the registrar judicial, and the other sections 
administrative, duties. 

The practice in the registry was given officially in the Report 
on Assurance Associations* and in a treatise by the assistant- 
registrar.” The registrar perused the deed like ‘‘ a counsel in 
chambers ’’ (Q. 93) and saw that it was ‘‘ in every respect, accord- 
ing to the best of [his] judgment, conformable to the Act ”’ 
(Q. 29) and “‘ to the general law of the land ”’ (Q. 31). Thus he 
struck out provisions for establishing the promoters as officers 
with certain salaries and rights, holding ‘“‘ it never was the inten- 
tion of the Legislature that a company should be formed for the 
particular object of one or two or three people and to give them 
an establishment in the company ’”’ (Qq. 94-6). He refused to 
register a company to deal in land, as being against the Statute 
of Mortmain (Q. 104). Again, with ‘‘ a difficulty ’’ he accepted 
a limiting liability clause in deeds of mutual assurance companies 
but rejected it in deeds of proprietary companies (Q. 117), being 
“led to consider the distinction by some decision he saw re- 
ported ’* (Q. 185).° He refused to accept a change of name after 

3 These sections have two obvious defects: first, a proper deed was re- 
quired for a complete registration lawfully given, but an improper deed, if 
accepted, could be remedied by supplementary deed subsequently and 
nothing is said of the interval; and second, the registrar had only the 
power of ‘‘ notifying ’’ defects, and again nothing more is said. 


4 R.8.C. on Assurance Associations, 1852-3, XXI (965). The references 
in the present text are to questions in this Report. > Op. .ctt: 

6 The point is subtle: partners in a proprietary company could not limit 
their liability to insured persons by a clause in their deed of settlement, 
for that was not legal notice to these, but could do so by a clause in the 
policy issued and accepted; but partners in a mutual conipany could have 
the notification given in their deed for they had known and accepted it 
both qua partners and therefore qua insured persons. 
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complete registration, considering ‘‘ it contrary to the intention 
of the Act ” (Q. 167). He thought he had had no cases where his 
requirements and alterations in original deeds had not been 
accepted (Q. 166). But he had often met with “‘ strong conten- 
tions ’’ and “ strong language ’”’ (Q. gs) and often the parties 
“attended by counsel’? had argued ‘‘ very strenuously ”’ 
(Q. roo). In his decisions he ran ‘‘ the chance of perhaps having 
a mandamus applied for’”’ against him (Q. 102), but on the 
““three or four cases ’’ he had been successful against the argu- 
ment that he “‘ had nothing but ministerial power ’’ (Q. 103). 

This description of a judicial scrutiny is confirmed by the 
description in Taylor’ and by evidence in the Report on the 
Limited Liability Acts in 1867.° 

In other matters, the registrar was admittedly merely mini- 
sterial. He had to receive and register deeds with “‘ straw ” 
subscribers (Q. 214) and signatures ‘‘ bought at Is. a time ”’ 
(Q. 217).2 Once he had granted complete registration, he was 
purely ‘‘ ministerial ” (Q. 42). He had to accept and file balance- 
sheets which he knew were fabricated for his return (Q. 157) and 
with arithmetical errors (Q. 75).7° He threatened people who 
failed to make return but knew his threat was a ‘“‘ mere bruium 
fulmen ”’ (Q. 47). Only as a public informer would he have had 
power to enforce the Act (Q. 45). 

The question whether the registrar was a judicial or administra- 
tive officer, though raised or half-raised in the Courts, was 
never clearly answered. A leading case’ would be Banwen Iron 
Coy. v. Barnett in 1849. In this case it was admitted that the 
registrar had issued a complete registration on an incomplete 
deed, and on this ground a shareholder sought to avoid his calls, 
holding the company illegal. In the argument it was contended 
“that the question reduces itself to this—whether the registrar 
is a judicial or a ministerial officer’ (416). For the plaintiffs 
it was argued that “‘ all the provisions of the statute tend to show 
that a certain discretion to grant or to withhold the certificate is 


7 Op. cit., pp. 116-117. ' 

8 RSC. on The Limited Liability Acts, 1867, X (329). Q. 373- The wit- 
ness was an eminent company lawyer and writer. 

® But he had to see that their number was right. 

10 See the score of examples in Return of Assurance Accounts, 1852, LI 
(171). . 
tt Other relevant cases are 10 Q.B. 839, 14 Q.B. 803, 15 Q.B. 600. i 

12 8 C.B. 406 ff. References in text are to pages. The head-note is: 
“a certificate of complete registration . . . incorporates the company... . 
notwithstanding the deed omits some of the provisions required. At all 
events it is not competent for a shareholder . . . to object. Quere, whether 
the judgment of the registrar, in granting or withholding the certificate, 
is subject to review? ” 
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conferred upon that officer. If he is a judicial officer the grounds 
upon which his certificate is given cannot be inquired into.”’ 
Cases with a parallel of a magistrate’s jurisdiction were quoted in 
support. For the defendant it was said: “' It may be concluded 
that if the registrar . . . is a judicial officer his judgment is con- 
clusive. But it is submitted that the statute has not invested him 
with that power’’ (424). In the judgment it was declared 
that ‘‘ putting these two sections together [7 and 8] they seem 
[to me] to show, beyond a reasonable possibility of doubt, that 
the registrar had to look at the face of the deed and to decide 
whether or not its provisions are repugnant to that or any subse- 
quent Act and whether it contains the provisions required by the 
schedule (A) . . . [this] deed then being one which is defective 
. . . but the registrar who by the act is bound to determine, hav- 
ing determined erroneously and having granted a certificate which 
he ought not in point of law to have granted: the question is, 
what is the consequence of his mistake? . . . although the regis- 
trar may have erred . . . the company is to be considered as an 
incorporated company until dissolved by a competent authority”® 
. . . Ido not think we are called upon to say whether the conclu- 
sion of the registrar can be reviewed by any tribunal. It is 
enough for us to say, that it is not competent to the defendant to 
take the objection . . .’’ (430-2). The second judge, in agreeing, 
added that ‘‘ the maxim, quod fieri non debit factum valet, 
applies ’’ (433). The judges kept very close to the facts of their 
case but one cannot help thinking that they, like Tennyson’s 
Chancellor, ‘‘ dallied . . . and put the question by.”’ 

But the problem was tu come up again. By s. 10 of the Com- 
panies Act of 1862" the registrar’s certificate was conclusive evi- 
dence that the requisitions of this Act in respect of registration 
had been complied with. The then registrar*® constructively 
construed this to give him some judicial powers. In evidence 
to the Committee on the Limited Liability Act of 1867,** he con- 
fessed to examining the memorandum ‘“‘ to prevent people from 
stating their objects so vaguely as to make them incomprehen- 
sible ’’ or too general (Qq. 6 and 14). He added that the Act 
did not empower him to refuse to register ‘‘ in so many words, 
only constructively ’’ because he had to give a certificate which 

13 Jt is difficult to imagine what authority was in mind. 


14 25 and 26 Vict. c. 89. This act substituted a ‘‘ memorandum ”’ for 
the old ‘‘ deed of settlement ’”? and nowhere did it give the old power of 
scrutiny and satisfaction. 

15 he, Hon, 1.) Ce Curzon, 

16 R.S.C. on The Limited Liability Acts, 1867, X (329). As before the 
references in the text are to the questions. 
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was evidence’’ that all the requisitions of the Act had been com- 
plied with (Qq. 17, 44, and 31). He took ‘‘ pains to see that they 
[subscribers] were bona fide people ’’ (Q. 18). He knew he might 
be compelled to grant the certificate but ‘‘ the great thing against 
that was that nobody who had committed a fraud would dare 
do it’’ (Q. 22). He would refuse incorrect returns (Q. 32) but 
admitted he could be compelled to accept them (Q. 44). Q. 45 must 
be quoted in full: ‘‘ Then you act illegally to prevent them from 
acting illegally, is that so?—I have always held that my being 
required by the Act to give a certificate which is held by the Act 
to be evidence that the Act has been complied with, is justifica- 
tion to me in refusing the certificate knowingly and with informa- 
tion that it is a false return. That is the principle by which I 
have been guided.’’ If he were merely ministerial, the whole 
system would be ‘‘ nugatory ’’ (Q. 46). Where two companies 
claimed the same name, he should have ‘“‘ judicial power ”’ 
(Q. 179) without appeal (Q. 180) to decide which had the bona 
fide right to it. 

In suggesting improvements to the Act, witnesses disagreed 
on the powers the registrar should have. Q. 373 is interesting : 
“In fact you think he ought not to be a living act of Parliament ? 
—I think he should not be a living act of Parliament.’’ The 
Stock Exchange would have him check the prospectus against 
the memorandum (Q. 230). Lord Romilly in his answer to this 
proposal showed how near to administrative law the proposal 
would be: ‘‘ I think that that is open to this objection, that it 
must be a judicial function he performs. If he performs a judi- 
cial function he must be allowed to hear counsel explain the 
matter, whether solicitors, or whether barristers, or whether the 
parties themselves. And if so, considering the importance of the 
matter, it would be difficult to allow that to be done without an 
appeal to some higher tribunal. It would seem to be an unwise 
thing to make a new judicial tribunal for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether in their returns they [companies] strictly told the 
truth or not’ (Q. 1293). Another witness said that the Courts 
of Westminster were established for deciding the question of a 
company’s bona fides (Q. 980). 

Now the Act of 1862, by s. 174, placed the registrar under 
the regulation of the Board of Trade much more definitely than 
the Act of 1844 had done. The Committee on the Companies 


17 In Q. 16 he said his certificate was prima facie evidence. The Act said 
it was conclusive. 
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Acts?® in 1877 found a much clearer state of affairs. Q. 1 stated 
quite clearly ‘‘ that the ministerial functions of the registration 
of joint stock companies were only transferred to the Board of 
Inland Revenue in May 1876.”’ ‘The new registrar offered this as 
the reason for any inaptness in his answers. In Q. 4 he described 
his duties : ‘‘ In all matters of registration I am purely subordi- 
nate to the Board of Trade and I am not supposed to have any 
opinions on law or judicial functions.” He re-emphasised his 
purely ministerial quality in Qq. 31 and 128. 

But if the ‘‘ ministerial ’? powers only were transferred, the 
other powers must have been retained somewhere else, and, by 
implication, they were ‘‘ judicial.’’ A passage in the 1895 Report 
on Companies would suggest they were in the hands of the Law 
Officers. The then registrar said: ‘‘ I first objected to register 
. . . but eventually the company was by the direction of the 
Board of Trade registered. . . . Acting under the instructions 
of the Board of Trade I have declined to register similar com- 
panies . . . [then, on an evasion by certain resolutions] the 
Board of Trade have been advised that I have no power to refuse 
registration to such resolution . . . but registration gives it no 
validity.’’*® 


18 R.S.C. on The Companies Acts, 1877, VIII (365). The references are 
again to questions 

19 D.C. on The Companies Acts, 1895, LXXXVIII (C. 7779), p. 51- 
Italics mine. 
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Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen der Zeit von Alexander bis 
Augustus. By Fr. Heichelheim. Jena: Fisher. 1930. Pp. 
142. R.M. 6. 


In spite of the abundant material, the economic side of the 
Hellenistic period has been rather the Cinderella of classical 
studies, except for Egypt; Dr. Heichelheim’s undertaking is 
therefore to be warmly welcomed. This important volume is 
to be the first of a series of monographs, which will subsequently 
treat the Hellenistic settlements, trade routes, and the industrial 
production of the various centres: ultimately he hopes to co- 
ordinate the whole in an economic history of Hellenism. It 
is an ambitious and comprehensive programme, but probably 
there are few better qualified to carry it out, and its progress 
will be watched with great interest. The fact that this, the 
first volume, is a preliminary monograph, will explain why 
it is not so much a book as a collection of material for one, the 
conclusions from that material being sometimes of doubtful 
validity ; all this will no doubt be subject to revision in the 
general volume. In any case the labour involved in collecting 
and arranging the material deserves the fullest recognition and 
gratitude. 

This volume deals with things reducible to figures, and traces 
the variations in those figures, by means of which the prosperity 
curve can be followed as it rises and falls; its four sections are 
allotted to currency; natural products, as corn, etc; farm and 
house rents; and freight, wages, and interest on capital. The 
most important part of the book is its 28 pages of tables of 
figures; we have had nothing like this before, though certain 
items have been done. ‘These tables give the prices of corn and 
wine in Egypt, and of corn and other products at Delos, and of 
slaves in Egypt and at Uruk (Why is Delphi omitted ?) ; rents 
of land and houses in Egypt and Delos and at Uruk; wages in 
Egypt and Delos; taxes at Delos; and the rate of interest, 
There are also two graphs, one sawing most of the foregoing 
curves down to 150 B.c., and the other the price of corn in, 
Egypt after that date. The inclusion of the material from Uruk 
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(where the writer has had the help of Herr W. von Soden) is 
a welcome feature. I have been through two of these tables 
and give the result later in notes. 

The longest section is the first, which deals with the relation 
of the metals in currency and with currency depreciation. The 
relations in Egypt between silver and copper are fully investi- 
gated and summed up in useful tables. As regards gold and 
silver generally, Heichelheim rightly concludes that, consequent 
upon Alexander’s expedition, they lost for a time half their 
value in relation to copper, which did not change; but he does 
not notice or explain the strange fact that, as I showed six 
years ago from certain curves, the nadir point, i.e. the drachma 
being really worth 3 obols, was only reached about 300. He 
traces the depreciation of currency at great length, particularly 
in Egypt, and connects the fluctuations with the political 
history ; but we need to go further. For though he has brought 
out the fact that the only two silver currencies which did not 
depreciate were those of Athens and Macedonia, the only 
countries with silver mines of their own, he has never asked 
whence the rest of the Eastern Mediterranean world got its 
silver. I have pointed out elsewhere that, though never 
mentioned, there must have been a great import of silver from 
Spain through Carthage, there being no other adequate source ; 
I believe his figures will confirm this, and are raw material for 
the Spanish trade: alternatively it is difficult to explain away 
the great jump in the price of silver in Egypt about 210. This 
remains to be worked out, as does the source of the cheap 
copper of Italy (another Spanish trade?). I note one slip (p. 46) : 
the Parthian currency depreciated about 4o per cent. from 171, 
showing an economic setback in Parthia—before Parthia got 
really started. He refers to Hammer; but what Hammer does 
give, both his text and his table, is something quite different. 

I turn to products. The important thing here is the deduction 
that the Eastern Mediterranean was all one economic sphere. 
It may be right, but it is not proved; for I rather doubt if his 
big collection of Egyptian corn prices can be used as he uses it. 
His own figures for the depreciation of money may necessitate 
adjustments; but the crucial point is that the corn figures are 
given in artabee, Now Professor Wilchen has shown that there 
were many artabe in Egypt, ranging in content from 24 to 4o 
choenices (the choenix being stable), and that it is often unknown 
what artaba is meant; it seems, therefore that this table, though 
a valuable collection of references, may need much adjustment 
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in use, if indeed adjustment be always possible. As to Delos, 
I think Heichelheim is wrong in rejecting Professor Glotz’ 
convincing explanation of the pitch curve, for he himself cannot 
explain why from 282 to 268 pitch should rise in price against 
the general curve; and though he rightly rejects Jardé’s theory 
of the corn prices of 282,' he, like Professor Ziebarth in his 
Seehandel, has overlooked the fact that this theory had already 
been destroyed by the cuneiform evidence which fixes 
Corupedion to 281. 

I come to real property. I doubt here if one can argue from 
the farms on Delos to Greece generally. In Greece there was 
perpetual agitation to get land; but on Delos, while the farm 
rents between 300-250 only fall because the drachma is rising, 
after 250 men began to leave the land for trade, as the steadily 
rising house rents show. Heichelheim’s explanation of the 
big sudden jump in house rents in 246, too long to quote, is 
no more convincing than Molinier’s, which he rightly rejects ; 
we in this country know by hard experience that rents rise 
because there are too many people for the houses, and the only 
explanation is an influx of people into Delos shortly before 246, 
though at present we do not know why they came. The Uruk 
table is first-rate, as rents are given per square ell; but the 
conclusion that Babylonia was part of the Eastern Mediterranean 
economic sphere—a fact invaluable, if true—is based on one 
isolated figure in 149, which is perhaps not enough to carry the 
weight of the deduction. We must hope for more figures from 
Uruk in the future. 

For the section on freights I have nothing but praise, but the 
all-important wages at Delos are very imperfectly done ; in some 
respects I took the matter much further six years ago in my 
Social Question, which I gather Heichelheim has not read, He 
does not realise—I showed this by following out named work- 
people—that the daily wage at Delos only meant intermittent 
jobs, and gives no indication of the amount received in a year; 
and his table omits most of the wages of unskilled workmen,’ 
a subject he does not consider, though the most important thing 
Delos has taught us is that slave labour did tend to pull 


1 In the table page 128, under year 282, the wheat prices (8, 10, 10) for 
Apaturion, Aresion (misprinted Artemision), and Posideon are accidentally 
Oe ble X, 161A, 1. 72, Trager (i.e. Kairos), 5 obols a day should be 2%. 
Add to the table 1614, 1. 71, the plo @wro for the pillar (those given are for 
the machine) get 334 obols a day; 146, 1. 73, the picdwrot of Tlesis get just 
over 2% obols a day, as does his dmnperfs 1. 75; 158A, ll. 38 seq., Artemisia 
gets less than one obol a day. 
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unskilled free labour down to, or even below, its own level. On 
the other hand, he treats the small payments to the herald and 
the neokoros of Apollo as wages, which I think impossible ; 
Homolle was quite convincing on this (B.c.H., XIV, p. 486). The 
section on wages in Egypt raises high expectations, for we 
badly need to know the real position of the wage-earner there, 
and here is an attempt to expound the apparently low wages in 
terms of the cost of living. The conclusion is that in the second 
and first centuries the wage-earner was badly off, as at Delos, 
wages being below the full subsistence level, but that in the 
third century all wages were above that level, and Egypt, 
compared with other places, was in a fortunate position. Now 
I have already mentioned the difficulty over using Heichelheim’s 
table of corn prices in Egypt; but apart from this, his conclusion 
about wages in the third century rests on the assumption (p. 103) 
that in Egypt one silver obol a day meant 60 silver drachme 
a year. Did it? This is the crucial point; and as we know that 
it is not true for Delos, where the daily wage only meant inter- 
mittent jobs, it wants proving carefully for Egypt, supposing 
that it can be proved. The fortunate state of the workman under 
Ptolemy II is therefore not yet a certain conclusion.—The table 
of rates of interest, which needs some correction,* illustrates 
what I said about the writer’s conclusions; his text states that 
capital became scarce from the middle of the second century, 
while his table shows clearly that interest did not begin to rise 
till after Sulla’s time. 

I do not want to end on a critical note. The book must be 
used with care; but it is extremely interesting and is going to 
be extremely useful, though its conclusions cannot be followed 
blindly. The author has given us an invaluable start on the 
right lines ; but we are still some way from the end of the road. 


W. W. Tarn. 


° 


Emigration from the British Isles. By W. A. CARROTHERS, 
Ph.D. King & Son. 1929. Pp. 321. 15s. 


There has long been need for an historical account of the extent 
and causes of emigration from the British Isles during recent 


2 Table XII (p. 126) 1. 3, Syll.3 955 is a duplicate=I.G. XII, 7, 67B (1. 5).— 
1. 4, 8% per cent assumes 8 chalcoi to the obol, as at Athens, which is un- 
likely; the number on Amorgos is unknown, but on Delos there were only 
2, and there were many local variations. The rate is 8 and an unknown 
fraction. Add to the table Milet I, 3, 138, 1. 82, year 282, loan to Miletus at 6 
per cent.—Page 127, Olymos; the rate is 12 per cent., not 24 per cent. (Wil- 


oe Wien Anzeiger 1924, nr. xvili, Sonderabdr., page 25); probably after 
ulla, 
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times, and Mr. Carrothers in his Emigration from the British 
Isles thus fills an important gap. He gives an interesting and 
well-authenticated account of the various causes stimulating 
emigration, the means adopted to promote it, the conditions of 
settlement in the various countries concerned, and of the fate 
of the immigrants. The author starts with a short introductory 
sketch of early settlement in Canada and Australia, and then 
deals in detail with the ‘‘ modern period,’’ i.e. since the close 
of the Napoleonic Wars. MHis chapters on the principles of 
Wakefield and on settlement in Australia are adequate, even 
if they add little new to what is now a rather well-worn 
subject. On the other hand, his account of the settlements in 
Canada during the first half of the nineteenth century is some- 
what sketchy, and would have been more illuminating had he 
dealt more fully with the Canadian land question in general. 
This is a complicated subject which has tended to be neglected, 
until the recent appearance (since the publication of Mr. 
Carrothers’ book) of the late Professor Knowles’ second volume 
on The Economic Development of the Overseas Emptre. 

Mr. Carrothers’ most valuable chapters are undoubtedly those 
dealing with the course and causes of emigration since the middle 
of the nineteenth century, as here he breaks new ground by 
giving a connected account of the factors determining the 
fluctuations, during this period, in the numbers of emigrants 
and directions of emigration. 

In his last chapter, ‘‘ The Migration Problem To-day,’ the 
author is distinctly disappointing. His argument appears to be 
that at the moment the Dominions do not want immigrants, 
whilst Britain desires relief from excessive population, but that 
in the future the position will be reversed. ‘‘ There is little 
doubt that in the near future.’’ he optimistically remarks, 
‘‘ British industry will have no difficulty in absorbing the popu- 
lation increase,’’ in which case ‘‘ the Dominions will be faced 
with the serious problem of difficulty in securing the desired 
population additions from the British Isles to assist in the 
development of their economic resources.’”’ These opinions may 
be correct, but Mr. Carrothers does not let us into the secret of 
why he holds them. Again, he says that “‘ we must refuse to 
believe that the present situation regarding the expansion of 
the British peoples is more than temporary, and set to work by 
practical measures to bring our belief to accomplishment,” but 
he does not explain why we should “ refuse to believe ’’ in the 
continuance of the present tendency in this respect, nor what 
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‘« practical measures ’’? we should adopt. Perhaps the reader 
has no right to expect a fuller discussion of such problems in 
a book purporting to be mainly historical, but the author himself 
raises such expectations by stating in his preface that his 
original purpose was to outline the Economics of Migration. 
Possibly he intends to publish a further volume on this latter 
topic. Meanwhile the reader can be grateful for what he has 
got: a clear and interesting account of ‘‘ the greatest migration 
of people in the history of the world.”’ VERA ANSTEY. 


Women Workers and the Industrial Revolution, 1750-1850. By 
Ivy Pinchbeck. Routledge. 1930. Pio342 5S 


This is an important book which will prove of value to every 
student of social and economic history. Having said that, a 
reviewer writing for a technical journal has performed his main 
function, for a book that is to be read does not need to be sum- 
marised. Miss Pinchbeck deserves credit for her sense of pro- 
portion. She devotes a third of the space to agriculture. She 
begins her survey with the farmers’ wives and ends it with the 
business women, thus correcting the common tendency to think 
of social history only in terms of the poor. And she allows more 
pages to domestic industry than to the factories. The general 
impression left is that the eighteenth century offered a great 
variety of occupations to women at the top and at the bottom 
of the scale. The wives and daughters of working men could 
and did normally add to the family income by their labour. The 
field of casual labour was enormous, and one could almost say 
that the woman was the casual labourer par excellence. At 
the top women played their important part in trade and industry 
by virtue of being the wives or widows of their husbands. They 
helped them while they lived, and took their place when they 
died. Miss Pinchbeck finds women farmers, milliners, hair- 
dressers, shopkeepers, goldsmiths, doctors, surgeons, and den- 
tists, and countless wives who were in effect the business man- 
agers for their husbands. Her reference to “ Mrs. Baskerville, 
widow of a printer ”’ in 1775, is rather shocking. For this is no 
other than Sarah, widow of the famous John, of whom his bio- 
grapher wrote: ‘‘ His wife was all that affection can describe. 
She lived in adultery with him many years.’”? ‘The exceptional 
figure is the skilled woman craftsman in her own right. It was 
when hand-loom weaving sank from a skilled to an unskilled 
trade and apprenticeship was first ignored and then abandoned, 
that women flooded the industry. The revolution crushed casual 
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domestic labour, but created in its place a wide field of regular 
or semi-skilled work for women, while the growing social gulf 
between the middle and lower classes drove well-to-do women out 
of business into the futile gentilities of the drawing-room. ‘The 
period might be represented as a transition between two systems 
of organisation both of which favoured the male as against the 
female skilled worker, but in different ways and to differing 
degrees, the Crafts Gilds and the Trade Unions. Miss Pinchbeck 
has not looked at it from this angle. Her references to apprentice- 
ship traditions are scattered and her references to trade unionism 
are non-existent. In the chapters on agriculture her analysis of 
determining forces is far better, and she gives a very helpful 
estimate of the effects of enclosure, of agricultural depression, and 
of the Poor Law on women’s employment. 

There is an obvious misprint on page 69, where 36 George II, 
c. 23, should be 36 George III, c. 23. It is inaccurate to say that 
this Act ‘‘ made it compulsory to give out-door relief to the able- 
bodied.’’ It made it possible to give it ‘‘ under certain circum- 
stances of temporary illness or distress,’’ and only referred to a 
right on the pauper’s side where there was a special order from a 
justice. The statement that, in cotton, ‘ by 1788, jenny spin- 
ning in the cottages was over,’’ is unconvincing. No direct 
reference is given, but two quotations follow. One is from a 
Lancashire correspondent to the Annals of Agriculture in that 
year, who says water-power has abolished hand engines, an 
obvious lie. The other is the famous passage in Radcliffe des- 
cribing the changes in the years 1770-88. Miss Pinchbeck quotes 
it down to the words ‘‘ the hand wheels . . . were all thrown 
into lumber rooms,’’ and there puts a full stop and closes the 
inverted commas. Radcliffe only put a comma, and went on, ‘ the 
yarn was all spun on common jennies.’’ Miss Pinchbeck also 
remarks that, in wool, hand spinning went on for another twenty 
years. She might have said forty, at least. But these details, 
though disquieting, do not seriously detract from the merits of a 
book whose main defect is certainly not carelessness, but merely 
its length, a defect which a closer concentration on the chosen 


theme might have remedied. 
T. H. MarsHALv. 


Anglo-Irish Trade in the Sixteenth Century. By A. K. Long- 
field. Routledge. 1930. Pp. viiit+241. 12s. 6d. net. 


Miss Longfield contributes this useful study as the third 
volume in the new London School of Economics series in 
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Economic and Social History. The original intention was ap- 
parently to make a survey of Irish trade and industry as a 
whole during the period selected; but since the greater part of 
the author’s material lies in the sheets of the customs registers 
and port-books relating to consignments of goods passing 
through the outports of the West of England, the restricted title 
gives a fair indication of the contents. The new facts which 
Miss Longfield brings to light are in fact those disclosed by a 
patient scrutiny of the official counterparts of bills of lading ; 
and thus the work is essentially a commentary on the analysis 
of trade figures undertaken by its author.’ She may be con- 
gratulated on the considerable measure of success she has at- 
tained in squeezing significant conclusions from a body of 
material notoriously incomplete, exasperating and repulsive. 
But it may well be imagined that the chapters on commodity 
groups, which form the bulk of this study, are unsuitable as 
bedside reading. 

The story is a gloomy one. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century Ireland, although in many ways a backward country, 
and anything but a great trading community, stood forth as an 
independent negotiator with her neighbours; a pastoral, well- 
wooded land, her home manufactures of coarsely woven cloaks 
and rugs yielding a useful surplus to supplement the staple 
exports of fish and hides. The ‘‘ balance of trade ’’ was in her 
favour. Her trading interests were connected with France and 
Spain rather than with the sister island. England could only 
offer in exchange for Ireland’s flax and beeves an assortment 
of foreign commodities which could quite as readily be obtained 
direct from the continental marts. England was jealous, and 
the mercantile spirit of the English Council began as the years 
went by, and as the Reformation raised a new barrier between 
neighbours, to express itself more vigorously in administrative 
action, to Ireland’s cost. The trade, with the Spanish fleets was 
checked, and the ports of the South and West declined. The 
promising linen industry was outpaced by its more powerful 
young rival in Lancashire and Cheshire, which could afford to 
engross the stocks of Irish linen yarn. The coinage was de- 
based time and again. Great timber-yielding tracts of forest 
were destroyed by English planters and soldiers; and in the 
last years of the century the native peasants were harried, their 
food supplies commandeered, and the countryside laid waste by 
Irish rebels and English expeditionary columns. 

At the end of the period Ireland, economically speaking, lay 
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almost prostrate at the feet of her neighbour. The process of 
exploitation had only to be continued long enough—by James, 
by Cromwell, by the later refinements of mercantilist repres- 
sion—for results to be obtained which lend credence to state- 
ments that the original native energy in the economic field only 
decayed when the tenure of land and goods became pre¢arious, 
and foreign capital came to change the face of the land. Miss 
Longfield’s book will serve as a quarry to students of commer- 
cial history. No statistical conclusions of much value can be 
reached owing to the inconsecutive nature of the evidence; but 
the samples offered and the careful discussion of their signifi- 
cance undertaken by the author will, one trusts, help to gain 


for her work the attention it deserves. 
A. V. JUDGEs. 


International Gold Movements. By Paul Einzig. Macmillan. 
1929. Pp. 114. 6s. 

Dr. Einzig has specialised for some time in the study of 
bullion movements, and may be said to be the authority on the 
‘‘ gold points’ in present-day conditions. In this little book 
he has embodied his purely technical knowledge of these matters 
in a more general account of international gold movements— 
their classification, causes, effects, and regulation. It must be 
said at once, however, that the author is more instructive as a 
cambist than an economist, and that the most useful parts of this 
book are the chapter on Gold Points and the arithmetical and 
statistical Appendices. 

The classification of gold movements is based primarily on the 
motives of those directly concerned. On this basis three 
classes are given: Administrative, Commercial, and Special. 
The first class, which covers such cases as the transference of 
‘“‘ earmarked ’’ gold to the vaults of the bank to which it 
belongs, is dismissed briefly. The distinction between Com- 
mercial and Special movements is that between those which are 
and are not justified by the, anticipation of an immediate profit. 
Commercial movements are subdivided into: (1) movements 
from producing countries to natural markets; (2) movements 
from markets to consumers; (3) exchange movements; and (4) 
arbitrage movements. 

The distinction between Commercial and Special, or natural 
and arbitrary, movements seems at first clear and important. 
But it becomes a little difficult to apply when Dr. Einzig asks 
us to regard transactions which are immediately profitable as 
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Special, if they are arbitrarily induced by the policy of a central 
bank. In the subdivision of Commercial transactions the differen- 
tiation is hardly based on ‘‘motive’’ in any ordinary sense, and it 
is not clear what the basis of division is. As between Exchange 
and Arbitrage transactions the distinction seems to lie in the 
kind of business carried on by the person responsible for the 
shipment. Exchange movements are those undertaken because 
there is a remittance to be made and the shipment of gold is the 
cheapest way of making it. But, as Dr. Einzig points out, 
shipments are seldom made by those who have themselves to 
make the payments abroad. Exchange movements are there- 
fore conducted by professional operators and the difference 
between these operators and arbitrageurs is essentially that 
between agents and dealers. Quite a different basis must be 
taken, however, if we are to separate these two subdivisions 
from the first two movements from producing countries and to 
consuming countries. For, so far as gold standard arrange- 
ments are fully maintained, these movements can only take 
place when the exchanges are at the export and import points, 
that is to say, when it pays the exchange and arbitrage operators 
to ship gold. Here the basis of division seems to be the whole 
situation leading to the gold movement. 

Such a classification of the situations in which gold moves 
from country to country appears indeed to be the only one 
which is of much value. Dr. Einzig approaches nearer to this 
in his chapter on the causes of gold movements. But, unfor- - 
tunately, he persists in separating commodity movements en- 
tirely from ‘‘ exchange’? movements; and he excuses himself 
from more than a slight treatment of the subject on the plea 
that it is not ‘‘ within the scope of the present book to examine 
in detail the causes of exchange fluctuations.’”’ A fuller treat- 
ment would have made plainer the meaning of the statement 
which the author makes later, to the effect that most countries 
returned to the gold standard before they had attained the equi- 
librium in their economic and financial relations which the 
smooth working of the gold standard requires. 

Dr. Ejinzig believes that a closer degree of co-operation 
between the central banks is essential, if the gold standard 
is to be retained; and suggests that this should be achieved 
through an extension of existing understandings, which pro- 
hibit direct raids on one another’s reserves, to preclude mea- 
sures which have the effect of depleting another bank’s reserves 
indirectly. He regards theorists who object to the artificiality 
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of such arrangements as doctrinaires who endanger the existence 
of the standard they seek to uphold. I should be inclined to 
consider a standard which requires to be worked with so much 
forbearance as of little use. But, in any case, it would be 
simpler and quite sufficient to induce the central banks to 
content themselves with smaller gold holdings, without impos- 
ing restrictions as to the source from which they should obtain 
what gold they do require. BARRETT WHALE. 


Real Wages in the United States (1890-1926). By Paul H. 
Douglas. Houghton Mifflin. 1930. Pp. 682. $7.50. 


In this impressive work Professor Douglas does actually cover 
the immense field described in his title. Beginning with the 
construction of improved cost of living figures for the entire 
period, he proceeds to construct indices of hourly, weekly, and 
yearly wages for a very large number of industrial groups. 
‘The material welfare of no less than twenty-two million 
workers has been measured by one or more of these tests, and 
indeed the only two classes of any considerable size for which 
it has been impossible to work out any continuous index have 
been domestic servants and mercantile employees.’’ Finally, 
he proceeds to indices of unemployment and physical 
productivity. 

Effective criticism of this monumental contribution to econo- 
mic knowledge must be left to statisticians, and probably indeed 
to American statisticians. It is, of course, obvious that Professor 
Douglas’ unemployment indices rest on a very slender basis of 
actual fact; but that does not seem to be the case in the rest of 
his work. All that can be done here is to comment on some of 
the more noteworthy of his conclusions. 

Perhaps the most striking of these is the remarkable steadi- 
ness of real annual earnings in the pre-war period. Prices were 
rising very rapidly after 1900, but wages did no more than keep 
up with them. ‘There was a reduction in hours—from an aver- 
age of 58.4 per week in 1890 to 53.5 in 1914—but earnings did 
not increase. 

Between 1914 and 1926 real earnings rose 20 per cent. The 
greater part of this historic rise took place between 1920 and 
1923. During this extraordinary period there was first a reduc- 
tion in nominal wages (much more than counterbalanced by a 
fall in prices), and then a rise in nominal wages, without prices 
following to any appreciable extent. The reduction of hours has 


continued since 1914. 
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Apart from these conclusions about the general wage-level, 
Professor Douglas has much interesting information about the 
relative movement of wages in different occupations. There is, 
of course, an appreciable spread even in manual employments. 
Farm wages (although here the margin of error is much larger 
than usual) seem to have risen much less than the average; and 
a few manufacturing trades (tobacco and the leather trades for 
instance) seem to have failed to take part in the general advance. 
Mechanisation and the replacement of higher by lower grades of 
labour are mainly responsible here, although Professor Douglas 
suggests that the boot and shoe trades have suffered by a shifting 
of demand in the direction of automobiles. 

Much the most remarkable rise in relative earnings has 

fallen to the lot of teachers; while on the other hand the most 
remarkable fall is in the case of the employees of the Federal 
Government, whose real earnings in 1926 are calculated as being 
considerably below those of the ’nineties." 
_ Considerable light is also thrown in this book on the influence 
of Trade Unionism on American wages. The period covered 
includes two rather sensational cases (those of bituminous coal- 
mining in 1897 and the clothing trades in 1919) when the forma- 
tion of a union was rapidly followed by a remarkable rise in 
wages. ‘‘ During the ’nineties, and the early years of the 
present century, the unionists were able to secure for themselves 
appreciably higher wages and shorter hours than the mass of 
the workers, and this absolute advantage has continued down to 
the present day.”? But the statistics of wages after unionisation 
has proceeded for some time afford less basis for the belief that 
unionism can work miracles. ‘‘ Since 1914, the wages in the 
non-union manufacturing industries have risen at least as 
rapidly as have those in the union manufacturing trades. The 
evidence seems to indicate that when labour organisation becomes 
effective, it yields very appreciable results in its earlier stages, 
but that thereafter the rate of gain enjoyed by its members tends 
to slow down to a speed which does not appreciably exceed that 
of the non-union industries.’? This conclusion seems extremely 
suggestive. J¢ Re kliczs: 


Principii di Politica, Diritto e Scienza delle Finanze. By Ben- 
venuto Griziotti. Padua. 1929. 35 lire. 

Professor Griziotti begins this treatise on Public Finance with 

a declaration of the essentially political character of his subject. 


1 Here at last, and from an unexpected quarter, we do seem to have a 
very clear case of exploitation by an employer monopoly! 
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Taxes, he holds, should be regarded not only from the economic 
point of view, but also from political, legal, and administrative 
standpoints. With this consideration in mind, he endeavours 
to build up a system which shall not only illuminate the prin- 
ciples of existing taxation and Government expenditure, but 
shall also provide a criterion by which different taxes can be 
tested and examined. 

On the administrative and ‘‘ political ’? (or psychological and 
moral) sides of his taxation theory, he has much to say that is 
quite interesting though it is not often very new or particularly 
profound. But his great learning in Comparative Public 
Finance enables him to illustrate fairly simple principles with 
a wide range of examples drawn from a wide field. In this 
direction the book would have considerable value, were it not 
that the author’s economic analysis (and after all, even on Pro- 
fessor Griziotti’s principles, the heart of Public Finance must 
lie in Economics) is of so extremely antiquated a character. He 
seems to have no quantitative conception of elasticity of demand 
—or anything equivalent to it. Without such a conception the 
whole theory of incidence becomes hopelessly crude; and all his 
final conclusions are thrown out a little, and many a great 
deal. ip R. HIckKs. 


The Recovery of Germany. By J. W. Angell. Yale University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford; Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 425. 18s. 


Accounts of the economic recovery of Germany since the war, 
or rather since 1924, are apt to be a little flamboyant and even 
unsophisticated. After all, as the Master said, there is a great 
deal of ruin in a nation, and once the more stupid forms of inter- 
ference from inside and outside are suppressed, a country will 
speedily settle down to its regular work, What else is there to 
do? And this applies equally to the world at large, for here we 
are, a decade after an acute shortage of the necessaries of life, 
complaining bitterly of a glut in about twenty staple commo- 
dities. There is even the danger that, pace the other Mr. 
Angell, we shall be able to afford another joyful refreshing 
war in less than twenty years’ time. of 

But although Professor Angell colours his description of the 
recovery with such terms as ‘ spectacular,”? ‘‘ unparalleled,” 
and ‘‘ phenomenal,’’ he actually presents a sober study of the 
facts in German economic life between 1918 and 1929, and he 
does not allow his judgment to outrun the elaborate statistical 
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evidence which he has collated. The result is that the “‘ extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented recovery ’’ of the first chapters 
becomes ‘“‘ five years of steady progress ’’ in the last. 

After a résumé of the periods of revolution, inflation, and 
collapse, he deals in detail with the fortunes of the leading 
industries—coal, steel, engineering, textiles, chemicals, potash— 
with the inevitable sidelights on rationalisation. With regard 
to this section, the reader will find it necessary to grasp first of 
all a rather curious form of statistical measurement for what 
Professor Angell calls ‘‘ effectiveness ”’ (p. 90). Although some 
mistake has occurred in the calculations in the footnote which 
purports to explain this measurement, the principle is fairly 
clear. Not only is an industry regarded as more effective if 
its output has increased as compared with 31913, but the effec- 
tiveness is further enhanced if the price of the particular product 
has not increased as much as prices in general have risen over 
the period. This use of a price correction is dubious, and Pro- 
fessor Angell admits that the concept is open to question. When 
he pushes it further and corrects for the change in territorial 
area, the measurement becomes rather fantastic. Still the 
British coal industry may be interested to learn that on Professor 
Angell’s formula it has been surprisingly effective in the post- 
war era. 

The remaining chapters cover so wide a field that highly con- 
troversial problems have to be treated rather summarily. Cer- 
tainly if the reparations and transfer problems can be dealt with 
so succinctly many people have grossly wasted breath and ink. 
But Professor Angell could not do much more in one book than 
collate the available evidence and outline the main factors in the 
situation. After all, in spite of the limited aim implied in the 
title he has had to present the economic history of a decade, each 
year of which warranted a volume. Asa picture of the recovery 
the book is quite adequate, even if the miracle does not emerge. 

G. L. ScHwartz. 


The Australian Tariff: An Economic Inquiry. By J. B. 
Brigden, D. B. Copland, E. C. Dyason, L. F. Giblin, and 
C. H. Wickens. Melbourne: Melbourne University Press 
and Macmillan. 1929. Pp. xvili+232. as. 6d. 


The effects of the Australian tariff, which is one of the higher 
world tariffs, have never been understood by more than a small 
proportion of the Australian public and politicians. In the 
hope that this condition would be somewhat remedied, Mr. 
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Bruce, while Prime Minister, asked a group consisting of three 
economists, a Melbourne broker and the Commonwealth statis- 
tician, to prepare a statement of these effects. The result is the 
present work; its practical application has not been immediate, 
as the Government which succeeded that of Mr. Bruce has 
already made increases in the tariff. 

The book gives an extremely interesting study of the effect 
of the tariff on the character of Australian industry and esti- 
mates the burdens of the excess costs to which it leads. These 
fall, not only on the exporting industries, but on the protected 
industries themselves, a well-known result often ignored by 
advocates of protection. The result (obtained by several check- 
ing calculations) given is that 10 per cent. is added to the cost 
of all Australian products except those of the exporting indus- 
tries, though some of these use the tariff also to charge higher 
home prices and pay a kind of export bounty. Industries not 
subject to foreign competition pass on their extra costs arising 
from high prices for protected articles; and the net cost falls 
chiefly on export industries such as wool and wheat, and on the 
receivers of small fixed incomes. 

The principal effect has been to subsidise secondary produc- 
tion at the expense of primary; and because of the larger pro- 
portion of labour employed in the former, to transfer income 
from the land-owning classes to the workers, which is in accor- 
dance with the ideals of Australian democracy. The actual 
cost so far has been much smaller than it appears, since if it 
were not for the tariff, some of the population employed in the 
protected industries would have had to be engaged in primary 
production on land much worse than that in use at present. 

Thus the authors deduce that up till now the tariff has been, 
in the main, desirable on distributional grounds : the argument 
as to its real cost is rather hypothetical, for it is impossible to 
say what the position of Australian industry would have been 
without the tariff. Little is said of the effect on the minds 
of the workers of continual increases of tariffs, followed by 
increases of wages: they have been encouraged to believe that 
there is no upper limit to the wages Australian industry can 
afford to pay, and there is no doubt that this state of mind is 
an important factor in the present industrial situation. But 
however this be, they state very strongly that the tariff has gone 
far enough. 

‘‘ The most disquieting effect . . . has been the stimulus . 
given to demands for government assistance of all kinds, with 
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the consequent demoralising effect upon self-reliant efficiency of 
all kinds.’’ 

And, in certain cases, notably those of butter and sugar, the 
tariff’ has led to results patently ridiculous: The book is a 
useful study in applied economics, and a further illustration 
of the cumulative effects of a protective policy, which begins 
with some colour of economic justification and ends in an expen- 
sive situation from which it is impossible, politically speaking, 
to recede. As we have said, it is unlikely to bring about any 
reductions in the Australian schedules. 

The level of the tariff is wrongly stated on page 14 as 15-20 
per cent. on manufactured goods : the correct figure (25-30) is 
given in an appendix. 


Retas Hate. 


The Present Juridical Status of the British Domimons in Inter- 
national Law. By P. J. Noe, BaKer. English version of 
part of the Recueil des Cours de V’Académie de Droit Inter- 
national de la Haye, 1927. Longmans, Green & Co. 1929. 
PDP xaisea2eaeis. 

The legal discussion of the international status of British 
dominions is beset by two dangers originating in opposite ten- 
dencies of thought. The one is to attach decisive importance 
to certain time-honoured conceptions of British constitutional law 
like indivisibility of the Crown, sovereignty of the Imperial 
Parliament, common allegiance, and British nationality, and to 
deny the fundamental character of the change effected in the 
last generation, in particular after the World War, both in the 
international position and in the internal relationships of the 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The other 
is to assume that these changes have sufficiently crystallised 
to warrant a clear-cut legal construction believed to be necessi- 
tated not only by scientific requirements of classification and 
method in constitutional and international law but also by some 
urgent exigencies of international intercourse. Both these ten- 
dencies are open to serious objection, and the chief merit of Pro- 
fessor Baker’s scholarly treatise is that it is singularly free from 
the predominance of either of them. It is a book highly in- 
formative in its substance, but conspicuously tentative in its sub- 
missions. To an undiscerning eye this may appear as lack of 
terminological precision and even as a failure to face the essential 
difficulties of the problems involved. But this, we believe, would 
be the view dictated by a somewhat barren juristic dogmatism. 
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Undoubtedly the rigid phraseology of those determined to press 
to their logical consequences certain orthodox conceptions of 
British constitutional law is as impressive and as unanswerable 
as abstract logic usually is, but it must not be confused with 
good law. It may minimise or even deny the law-making effect 
of the Report of the Inter-Imperial Relations Committeé of the 
Imperial Conference of 1926, and, in view of the formal validity 
of certain constitutional formulas and enactments, it may be diffi- 
cult to refute this attitude of negation. But is legal formalism 
when applied to British constitutional law really sound law? 
The recommendations of the Committee on Legislation within 
the Empire, which sat at the beginning of 1930, show how this 
dogmatic formalism explaining away the letter and the spirit 
of the Inter-Imperial Conference of 1926 lagged behind what has 
now been unanimously recognised as established constitutional 
practice. 

Professor Baker approaches these questions with an open 
mind, and he clearly refuses to be a party to any attempt to 
arrest the course of developments with the help of legal concepts 
which have outgrown their formal validity. His general attitude 
on this matter is well expressed in the following concluding 
passage of the book : 


‘“‘ For the history of the British Empire in the last hundred years 
has proved one thing beyond all doubt or question : that it is not by 
legal or constitutional restrictions, but only by voluntary co-opera- 
tion in wurestricted freedom, that a community of self-governing 
nations can work together in unity and peace. As the legal and 
constitutional bonds between them have seemed to weaken or 
diminish, so the real strength of the whole political structure has in 
fact increased; and who can doubt that as it has been in the past, 
so it will be still in years to come ?”’ 


On the other hand, he is not enthusiastic about the attempts to 
define the status of the Dominions and of the Empire as a whole 
in terms of one of the existing categories of unions of states. He 
is content to state that although the Dominions and Great 
Britain are separate persons of International Law, they are 
‘* persons who are in a ‘ special relationship ” with each other, a 
relationship not known by other international persons, a rela- 
tionship which is nothing less than a true legal ‘ partnership ’ 
for common ends.’”? ‘This we believe to be the correct attitude. 
To define the British Empire as a Confederation of States or a 
Personal or Real Union is to describe an unprecedented and 
growing political unit in terms of composite international per- 
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sonalities of which our historical experience is rudimentary and 
our theoretical knowledge controversial. There is no 
necessity for doing it. International intercourse is not 
seriously inconvenienced as the result of the obtaining 
absence of definition, and the discomfort, if any, is 
all on the side of the pedantic scholar. The League of 
Nations, in which unanimity is the rule, is not seriously em- 
barrassed by the voting strength of the British Empire. Neither 
is the world in a position of suspense because of the prevailing 
uncertainty on the problem of so-called automatic belligerency 
and the status of the Dominions in a war to which only one 
section of the Empire is a party. It is not reasonable to insist 
on a classification of a subject which partakes essentially of the 
indefiniteness of the major issue, and whose solution in terms of 
a clear-cut legal conclusion may be both misleading and preju- 
dicial to the interests of the Commonwealth. Professor Baker’s 
treatment of this subject is characteristic of the whole temper of 
his book. He is obviously impressed by the argument that the 
formal legal unity of the Empire and common nationality make 
it impossible for one part of the Empire to be at peace while 
another is at war, but he is not sure that the recognition of the 
right of formal neutrality would necessarily have the result of 
severing the essential links now binding the Members of the 
Commonwealth together. He asks: “If it is legally and con- 
stitutionally possible for the King to make a treaty with a 
foreign Power on behalf of one Member of the Commonwealth 
alone, why should he not also be able to make war on behalf of 
one Member alone? Has not something similar been known in 
International Law in the past when part of the territory of a 
state has been ‘neutralised’ by treaty, and has remained 
neutral when the state of which it was otherwise an integral part 
has been at war?”’ 

The book, which is written by one having practical knowledge 
of inieenationn affairs, is a mine of information on all questions 
relating to the ee enoanl status of dominions and on the rele- 
vant legal literature. It is divided into eight chapters dealing 
with such questions as the development of Dominion rights in 
the sphere of international affairs; the international juridical 
status of the Dominions in their capacity of Members of the 
League of Nations, the international juridical situation of the 
Dominions in general international law, in particular in respect 
of diplomatic relations and conclusion of treaties, the Constitu- 
tional Unity of the British Commonwealth, some unsolved prob- 
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lems in the international juridical status of the Dominions, like 
the right to secession, application of international treaties to the 
relations of Members of the Commonwealth inter se, the question 
of the registration of treaties, the problem of ‘‘ automatic bellige- 
rency,’’ and the legal personality of the Dominions and of the 
British Empire. | 

The treatment of the subject is exhaustive throughout, and 
it is seldom that one feels that a more detailed discussion would 
be desirable. Here belongs, for instance, the question of the 
function of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in settling 
inter-imperial disputes. This is, of course, primarily an internal 
problem, but it is a question which is instructive from the point 
of view of the analogies and lessons which can be drawn from the 
sphere of inter-imperial relations and applied to the larger aspect 
of the organisation of the civitas maxima. For the international 
lawyer, Professor Baker’s treatise is the most comprehensive and 
most judicious contribution to the subject. It is written in an 
attractive manner which will cause the work to be read with 
profit not only by the lawyer but also by the general student as 
well. H. LAUTERPACHT. 


Survey of International Affairs 1928. By Professor Arnold J. 
Toynbee, assisted by V. M. Boulter. Oxford University 
Press. 1929. Pp. xi+506, 5 maps. 2Is. 

As the preface to this volume reminds us, it is not the function 
of the Survey to be “‘a strict chronicle of the whole facts and 
nothing but the facts of a particular calendar year.”’ . “‘ The first 
drafts’? upon the available space are given to ‘“* transactions 
that came to a head in the year under review and to other transac- 
tions which were of such evident importance that, even if they 
did not come to a head, it seemed essential to keep the annual 
record of them up to date.’’ ‘‘ Among the transactions of lesser 
importance, priority has been given to those which had some con- 
nection with one or more of the salient points round which the 
volume has been constructed.’’ 

The four parts into which the work is divided are headed respec- 
tively World Affairs, South-eastern Europe, the Islamic World, 
and China. There are the usual chronology of events and treaties, 
and some useful maps: but hardly any documents—the reason 
being that, as an excellent innovation, a companion volume com- 
prising ‘‘ a really representative and comprehensive collection of 
international documents dating from the year under review ”’ 
has been issued at the same time. 
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In Part I the detailed histories of the Peace Pact, the Cruiser 
Bill, the Anglo-French Naval Compromise, and the Mandates 
Questionnaire are ably recounted. Pride of place (and space) 
is given to the Peace Pact, proper attention being paid to the part 
taken on the one hand by Professor Shotwell and on the other 
hand by ‘‘ something in the nature of an international public 
opinion which transcended frontiers and so pervaded the psycho- 
logical atmosphere of the world that it was able to exercise a 
potent effect upon Governments even when it was not locally 
active in the territories under their rule.’? A little less happy, 
perhaps, is the introductory sub-section, in which the 1928 renun- 
ciation of ‘‘ the institution of war ’’ is presented sub specie @ter- 
nitatis. It is better not to construct analogies between the 
Pax Romana and the situation to-day : war, of the sort the Peace 
Pact sets out to exclude, presupposes the conflicting policies of at 
least two ‘‘ Powers.”’ 

The chief points of view on the question of the League’s bud- 
get and of its secretariat recruitment are usefully resumed, and 
the work of the Preparatory Commission and its busier alter ego, 
the Committee on Arbitration and Security, is followed through 
several sessions; but perhaps no summary of such complicated 
and technical discussions could do equal justice to every contend- 
ing doctrine, and it certainly might have been made more plain 
that the League’s present programme, if based largely on the 
French conception of the relation between security and disarma- 
ment, is based also partly on the German. Against this, how- 
ever, we may set the putting of the Peace Pact into the section 
entitled Disarmament and Security. 

Other secondary criticisms also suggest themselves. It seems, 
for instance, a little superfluous to explain so elaborately in regard 
to the Far Eastern crisis why the League did not find itself able to 
take effective action in a particular situation with which ‘“‘ it had 
not been designed to deal ”’ ; for those last words seem in them- 
selves a sufficient explanation. Again, it is incorrect, and un- 
fortunate, to speak of the League’s having ‘‘ consented that the 
Mandate System should be placed under its auspices,’’ or to des- 
cribe the interpretative resolution voted on in 1923 as a proposed 
“amendment ”’ to Article ro. 

This slight unsureness of touch disappears for the remainder 
of the book. The four leading developments dealt with are : the 
diplomatic ‘‘ system ’’-building of Italy ; the westernising of Tur- 
key ; the further approach to stability in the Arab world ; and the 
progressive self-establishment of the Kuomintang. The accounts 
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of the Szent Gotthard affair and the Optants dispute are clear, 
concise, and impartial—though the description of M. Briand’s 
famous appeal to the Greek and Bulgarian Governments in 
October 1925 as the “‘ only’ precedent for intervention by an 
Acting President in the intervals between Council sessions needs 
to be qualified by reference to the long history of Polish-Lithua- 
nian friction. 

With Part III we find ourselves in the Near and Middle East, 
where the process of post-war stabilisation is seen to be still 
relatively active; and we are filled with envy towards those who 
have had the time to follow so closely the doings of the Zaydi 
Imam Yahya, ruler of the Yaman, one of the “ fifty-eight sove- 
reign independent States in the world ’’ ; to witness the displace- 
ment, in the course of the years 1918-28, of the Arabic by the 
Latin Alphabet for conveying a number of Turkish languages— 
the “‘ first really significant conquest ’’ which in the two and a 
half millenia of its history the Latin Alphabet ‘‘ has made at the 
expense of any other script ’’; to observe by what methods and 
with what success Angora has modernised the dress of Turkish 
men and women; to admire the statesmanship of Ibn Saud in his 
composite realm of the Najd-Hijaz—though the purist jurist will 
probably pause at the description of that dual monarchy as a 
‘* personal,’’ as opposed, say, toa “ real,’’ union. 

The concluding sixty pages contain an arresting sketch of the 
military, constitutional, political, social, economic and diplomatic 
history of China over a brief but eventful period. 

For those who know the earlier volumes it will suffice to be 
assured that this one is well worthy of the series. Others, 
casually reconnoitring, will probably do best to begin by samp- 
ling Part IIIA (Westernisation in the Islamic World), going on . 
after that to the picture of Ibn Saud, and then to the section on the 
relations of Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan with the U.S.S.R. 
and with one another. Next, they might read about the person- 
nel of the League Secretariat or the cares of the Mandatory 
Power in Transjordan. By then they will, of course, have de- 
cided to read the volume as a whole. And in so doing they will, 
inter alia, renew their knowledge of Anglo-Egyptian negotia- 
tions ; they will be led to realise why it was that Treaty revision 
as between Japan and China made relatively such slow progress ; 
they will feel sympathy with the efforts of Mr. T. V. Soong, 
Finance Minister in Nanking, and will perhaps marvel, not that 
those Chinese statesmen accomplished in 1928 so little, but ‘‘ that 
they should have succeeded, in the circumstances, in accomplish- 
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ing anything at all ’’ ; they will be offered ‘‘ a striking illustra- 
tion of the way in which the difference in the geographical situa- 
tion of the several self-governing Dominions affected their partici- 
pation in the conduct of British Empire foreign relations ”’ ; they 
will be told of the further exploits of a Persian Kurdish chieftain 
known for short as ‘‘ Simko,’’ who, in the Survey for 1925, “‘ was 
erroneously reported killed—not for the first time ’’; and, inci- 
dentally, if they do not “‘ skip,’’ they will learn who it was that 
said to Signor Mussolini: ‘‘ Your exalted Person has been the 
cause and the basis of the peace and tranquillity which reign and 
persist in the Universe.”’ 
C. A. W. MANNING. 


The League Council in Action. By T. P. Conwell-Evans. 
Oxford University Press. 1929. Pp. xiit+291. 12s. 6d. net. 


The short title of this book is misleading ; for, as the explana- 
tory sub-title explains, it is a study of only the negative aspect 
of the Council’s activities—for the prevention of war and the 
pacific settlement of international disputes—which ultimately 
may prove the less important section of its work. The extensive 
powers and achievement of the Council as a directing and co- 
ordinating organ in the vast field of international co-operation 
is purposely excluded. But within the special sphere he has 
marked off, Mr. Conwell-Evans has made a notable contribu- 
tion to the study of the authority and practice of the Council. 

Part I is an analysis of the bases of the Council’s competence 
in accordance with the terms of the Covenant and a comprehen- 
sive summary of the interpretations of the relevant articles which 
have from time to time been made. Part II describes the mea- 
sures taken by the Council in preventing war or the threat of 
war under Article XI, which is hailed as ‘‘ the corner-stone of 
the Covenant and the bulwark of the world’s peace.’’? ‘The im- 
portant advantages of the shifting of emphasis away from Article 
XVI (sanctions) to Article XI, so largely due to the famous 
Rutger Memorandum, and so obviously in accordance with the 
so-called Anglo-Saxon repugnance to military sanctions is illus- 
trated by the practice adopted in the Greco-Bulgarian dispute 
in 1925 whereby the bogey of ‘‘ defining the aggressor ”’ auto- 
matically disappeared. 

Part III is a survey of the action of the Council as a Concilia- 
tion Commission attempting to settle a dispute. Stress is laid 
upon the variety of methods at the disposal of the Council and 
their peculiar features and special suitability. Each method is 
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described by reference to particular disputes with which the 
Council has been seized. The conclusion is finally drawn that 
the powers of the Council as “‘ guardian of the peace and con- 
ciliator ” constitute an invaluable, if not indispensable, part of 
the machinery for the settlement of international disputes. 

The comparative method adopted by Mr. Conwell-Evdans un- 
doubtedly succeeds in presenting a vivid picture, but the pro- 
priety of deducing general rules of conciliar action from so 
short and limited an experience may be questioned. In this 
respect the book may prove to be prophetically infallible but 
prophetic utterance and the enunciation of valid general proposi- 
tions must be clearly distinguished. Nevertheless the sharpness 
of the picture serves admirably to expose the strength and the 
weakness of a regularly constituted political organisation in- 
vested with these dual functions. 

As the operator of Article XI of the Covenant, the Council 
may gain from its close contact with international politics. But 
there are two notable gaps in its authority. First, a dispute, 
pending or actual, may be withheld from the League’s cog- 
nisance. Article XI, paragraph 2, imposes no obligation but 
merely confers a ‘‘ friendly right ’’ upon the Members of the 
League, while Article XIII, paragraph 1, provides a convenient 
loophole whereby the parties to a dispute may evade the obliga- 
tion to submit the dispute to arbitration, judicial settlement, 
or conciliation upon the plea that diplomatic negotiations are 
pending. Clearly the interplay of policies may immobilise the 
machinery of Article XI. A system of automatic notification, 
operating independently of the discretion of the Members of 
the League appears the only solution. The closing of this 
particular gap would have the additional advantage not of cutting 
off recourse to diplomatic settlement, but of placing the progress 
of the negotiations under supervision. The second weakness is 
revealed by the impossibility of notification under Article XI 
by a non-Member State ; for it is rightly pointed out that Article 
XVII is only applicable after previous action by a State- 
Member. 

But the political character of the Council shows to graver 
disadvantage when action is being taken under Article XV. It 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that hitherto the Council’s 
success in settling a dispute has been the greater where the 
method adopted has more nearly approached arbitral or judicial 
settlement, in short where the Council has as far as possible 
divested itself of the dispute. On the other hand where the 
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Council has elected to consider political factors as paramount, 
notably in the Hungarian Optants’ dispute, it has only succeeded 
in losing authority by its subsequent failure. The elaborate 
argument in justification of the Council’s attitude which is 
advanced in Part III, chapter 4, is not convincing. Even Mr. 
Conwell-Evans’s impartiality appears to have succumbed to 
M. Titulesco’s oratorical redressing of the doctrine of ‘‘ vital 
interests ’? which, once reinstalled in its pre-war authority could 
have been applied to the majority of the disputes submitted to 
the Council and the Permanent Court of International Justice 
since the war. Furthermore the argument repeatedly advanced 
by Roumania in the course of the dispute (and apparently 
accepted by Mr. Conwell-Evans) that a settlement in accordance 
with legal principles must necessarily be repugnant to equity, 
is based upon an unproved assumption and a denial of the faculty 
of commonsense to arbitral or judicial authorities. 

Inevitably action taken under Article XV places a premium 
upon differentiation between the degrees of persuasiveness exer- 
cisable by great and small powers respectively. It may be 
doubted whether for the peaceful settlement of disputes concilia- 
tion by the Council which emphasises the political inequality of 
States is preferable to a court of law which stresses their legal 
equality. No course would be ultimately more disastrous than 
to make judges of our international policemen. 

Attention may be drawn to several misprints which have crept 
into the text. On page 28, line 15, ‘“‘ Article XVI” should 
read “‘ Article XVII’; on page 83, line 22, ‘‘ do” is printed 
for ‘‘ be,’’? while on page 220 ‘‘ Professor Baker ’’ should read 
‘* Professor Brierly.’’ S. H. BatLEY. 


Annual Digest of Public International Law Cases: Years 1925 
and 1926. By Arnold D. McNair and H. Lauterpacht. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1929. 35s. 


The experts whose business it is to deal with the problems 
of international law are greatly indebted to the editors of this 
Digest and to their collaborators. For this is not an ordinary 
Case-Book which merely assembles cases from the practice of 
States in a chronological manner. On the contrary, we have 
in this work an original scientific achievement of great potential 
significance. International decisions and national decisions 
bearing on International Law have been systematically grouped 
together, in order to lighten the task of readers of text-books 
and manuals of International Law. The difficulty of such an 
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undertaking is known to anyone who is trying to find a really 
good classification for text-books on International Law, or who 
is aware of the almost insurmountable obstacles which faced the 
League Commission on the codification of International Law 
during the last year’s meeting. The editors have quite rightly 
kept to the classical methods of the text-books on International 
Law, and it may be confidently asserted that these methods have 
proved their value for the Digest. There still remains, how- 
ever, that fatal overlapping of chapters which encumbers many 
a text-book. For example, the subject of the ‘‘ Continuity of 
States ’’ is introduced in Part II, A (v); although it is at the 
same time closely connected with Part II, E (‘‘ State Succes- 
sion ’’), Part II, F (‘‘ Succession of Governments ’’), and Part 
III, A (iv) (“‘ Effects of Changes of Sovereignty ’’). As a result 
many cross-references had to be inserted in the text. Similar 
difficulties arose in defining the legal position of individuals with 
regard to International Law. ‘These observations are not to be 
considered as a criticism of the method followed by the editors, 
but merely serve to show that a great effort was necessary in 
order to include all the material in a systematic and conscien- 
tious classification. 

The material brought to light is extraordinarily comprehen- 
sive. The sources were not only the international legal deci- 
sions of the ordinary international courts and courts of arbitra- 
tion in the narrower sense, as, for example, the awards and 
findings of the Permanent Court of The Hague, but also the 
decisions of national courts of law bearing upon international 
law. All parts of the world except Australia are here repre- 
sented. Especially noteworthy is the close attention paid to the 
ad hoc international tribunals, the awards of which are neglected 
in the customary literature of International Law, for example 
those of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals set up by the treaties of 
1919-20, the Claims Commissions, the Dawes Plan Tribunals, 
and the other courts of arbitration established in accordance with 
the Reparation clauses. In addition to these, there are included 
decisions of the Mixed Court for Upper Silesia, of the Court of 
Arbitration for Poland and Danzig, and finally two isolated 
awards—the Ottoman Debt Arbitration and the Tacna-Arica 
Arbitration. 

The question may be asked whether the editors have succeeded 
in including all the decisions, national and international, relating 
to international law for the years 1925-6. In view of the 
diversity of the sources it seems almost impossible to answer 
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this question, and the editors themselves will certainly admit 
that they can have no certain knowledge as to this. They have 
been in fact for a large part of their work essentially dependent 
upon the reliability of their national collaborators. As far as 
the completeness of the Swiss material on arbitration is con- 
cerned, I venture to express my doubts. It is true that the 
awards of the Supreme Court and of the courts of Geneva for the 
corresponding period have been collected in a complete and satis- 
factory manner. But the decisions of the other Swiss courts 
have not been considered. An examination of the “ Blatter fur 
Ziircherische Rechtssprechung,’”’ of the “ Zeitschrift des Ber- 
nischen Juristenvereins,’’ as well as of other collections for 
the cantons, would have brought additional interesting material 
to light. Another point, in which it may be asked whether 
the editors have not perhaps gone too far, is the question 
whether the inclusion of decisions of the Reichsgerichtshof of the 
German Reich, in which disputes between German States came 
up for decision (Cases 266, 85, 91, 312), is justifiable. For we 
are here concerned with disputes within the German Reich in 
which specific problems of federal law and not of international 
law came up for legal inquiry. On the other hand, it can rightly 
be said that.the separate German States are units analogous to 
those existing in the sphere of international law and that their 
disputes resemble those which arise in that sphere. 

The technical presentation of the cases is certainly exemplary. 
The facts are briefly summarised. Then follows a statement 
of the judgment. The digests end with short explanatory notes, 
often containing references to the literature. This method 
facilitates a critical appreciation of the decisions quoted. It 
also enables us to estimate how far it is possible to-day to 
speak of a uniform international and national practice in the 
sphere of international law. In this respect we cannot share 
fully the editors’ optimism as expressed in the Preface. A com- 
parison of the most interesting parts of the Digest shows how 
very problematic is the content of some important parts of inter- 
national law. How many different interpretations are there, for 
example, to the principles of State succession and of the rules 
governing State responsibility. 

The present work, while placing before the reader conflicting 
decisions, points at the same time to the important work of the 
unification of the law. It is to be hoped and expected that it 
will play an important part in the efforts towards progressive 
codification. PauL GUGGENHEIM. 
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Rumania’ s N ew Economic Policy. By Dr. Virci MADGEARU. 
P.S. King & Son. 1930. Pp. 63. 5s. net. 


M. Madgearu does not claim to do more in this little book 
than to give a summary of the economic legislation passed by 
the National-Peasant Government during a first year in office. 
As Minister for Commerce and Industry M. Madgearu was 
responsible for most of the new laws, so that his summary is 
authoritative. The book is as interesting for the theoretical 
economist as for the business man, for the new legislation far 
transcends the limits of ordinary reform. ‘The new Government 
has in fact set out to cut from the roots the mercantilist tendency 
which had marked Rumanian economy after the war, and to 
replace it with an equally definite agrarian tendency, based on 
the natural resources and character of the country. The change 
is a courageous attempt towards a truly rational economic policy. 
There is in this all the more reason for giving careful thought 
to the point which the writer puts forward in his conclusion. 
He argues that the present economic depression in East and 
West are two sides of the same problem. Unemployment in 
the industrial West is largely explained by the fall in the 
purchasing power of the agrarian East, and therefore unemploy- 
ment can be reduced only by raising production in the peasant 
countries. The formal abandonment of industrialism in the 
East, to be effective, must be coupled with substantial encourage- 
ment for that policy from the West. Export credits, according 
to M. Madgearu, are merely palliatives, which like the instal- 
ment system, stimulate a momentary wave of buying without 
permanently raising the purchasing power of the consumers. 
Alone a considered policy aiming at the growth of production in 
the agrarian East, by means of credits, machinery, etc., will 
solve the problem. The argument is obviously sound and 
important. How explain, then, the undoubted fact that almost 
all the money that goes from here to the agrarian countries 
ignores agriculture and is invested in industrial and mining. 
enterprises? ‘he result may be a profit for the investor. Has 
it any effect on our far-reaching industrial problem ? 

D. MITRANY. 


Identity and Reality. By Emile Meyerson. Authorised trans- 
lation by Kate Loewenberg. London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd. 1930. Pp. 495. 16s. net. 

In his special Preface to the English edition M. Meyerson 
recalls the fact that when his Identité et Réalité first appeared 
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in 1908 I drew the attention of English readers to the book in a 
long review which appeared at the time in the Hibbert Journal. 
As that was M. Meyerson’s first book, and he was quite unknown 
to me, my strong commendation of it to the attention of English 
philosophers and men of science was due entirely to its intrinsic 
merits. Since those seemingly distant days, M. Meyerson has 
published other important works, namely L’explication dans les 
sciences (two vols., 1921) and La déduction relativiste (1925) : 
his Identité et Réalité reached a third edition in 1926; and his 
work as a philosopher of science has been praised by such emin- 
ent thinkers as Bergson, Einstein, and the late Earl of Balfour, 
among others. It is therefore gratifying that an English ver- 
sion of at least one of his works has appeared at last. 

M. Meyerson’s works deal mainly with what may be described 
as borderline problems of science and philosophy. During many 
centuries philosophy and science were intimately connected ; 
philosophers were usually familiar with the science of their day, 
and scientists were familiar with contemporary philosophy. The 
nineteenth century, however, witnessed an estrangement between 
the two, probably to the harm of both. And it is one of the 
characteristic features of the twentieth century that it has re- 
stored something of the older intimacy between the two sets 
of thinkers. The literature of the new philosophico-scientific 
orientation is already considerable, and M. Meyerson’s works 
are among its most important contributions. M. Meyerson’s 
learning is astonishing, especially when it is realised that he 
filled a busy administrative post in Paris from 1898 till 1923, 
and that for many years before that he was working as a prac- 
tical chemist. 

The book now under review begins with a discussion of the 
view, so fashionable for a long time, that science is concerned 
only with description and with the formulation of regular 
sequences (such as statistical and other laws). The history of 
science shows conclusively that at all times science teemed, and 
still teems, with causal explanations. The search for causes is 
not a mere luxury, still less a form of aberration; rather it is 
rooted in the very nature of the human mind. Thought as such 
seeks to trace identity amid variety, continuity amid change; 
and the search for the causes of phenomena expresses this ten- 
dency. The felt need to assume that something continues the 
same amid all changes is so urgent that men of science at times 
appear to be almost indifferent as to what exactly remains the 
same, so long as they feel satisfied that something does remain 
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identical. The whole complicated history of the atomic theory, 
from the minute billiard balls, etc., of earlier times to the elec- 
trons and protons of the present day, may serve to illustrate 
this tendency very clearly. The readiness with which men of 
science accepted the principles of the conservation of matter and 
energy, in spite of the very slender experimental evidence on 
which they were based, furnishes another illustration of the same 
teadenty: What these principles really amount to is the 
plausible ’ assumption that ‘‘ there is something which re- 
mains constant’’ (as M. Poincaré once expressed it). To 
human mentality things appear to be “ rational ’’ only in so far 
as identities can be traced in them throughout their changes. 

M. Meyerson confines himself to the physical sciences. But 

it might repay someone to try and trace the same tendency in 
other sciences. Let me suggest a few examples by way of illus- 
-tration. Take the conceptions of ‘“‘ soul,’’ ‘“ mind,’’ and 
‘* character ’’ in Psychology; the idea of a ‘‘ general will’ in 
Sociology ; that of ‘‘ public opinion ’’ in Politics; or the theory 
of a ‘‘ wage fund ’”’ in Economics. How far are these prompted 
by an unconscious desire to trace some kind of identity, or some- 
thing persistent, amid variations and changes? More obvious 
instances are the ‘“‘ nationalities,’ ‘‘ races,’’ ‘‘ parties,’’ ‘‘ cor- 
porations,’’ ‘‘ companies,’’ and “‘ institutions ”’ of popular faith. 
An extreme case is that of the man who had his umbrella re- 
covered several times, had a new frame for it on one occasion, 
and a new stick on another—and still believed that it was the 
same umbrella ! 

The fact of change, however, is not to be gainsaid. And in 
one form or another science has had to recognise it. The most 
striking illustration of this is furnished by what is known as the 
Principle of Carnot (or Carnot-Clausins), which recognises the 
fact that heat always “‘ fades away,’’ or passes only from a hot 
body to a cold body, never from a cold to a hot one. Such a one- 
sided, or irreversible direction of changes can only be formu- 
lated in laws of regular sequences, not in terms of identity ; and 
in so far as this is the case we seem to be confronted by the 
‘‘ irrational.” Thus science is led to follow two diverse paths 
—seeking causal explanations wherever it can trace identity in 
phenomena, which thereby appear to be ‘‘ rational,’’ but con- 
tenting itself with the mere formulation of regular sequences 
(or laws) in the case of phenomena in which no such identity can 
be traced, and which consequently appear to be irrational. 

To give anything like an adequate account of Identity and 
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Reality would take up more space-time than I can command, but 
enough has probably been said to explain the title of M. Meyer- 
son’s very important book, and to convey some idea of the many 
fascinating problems which he discusses with so much know- 
ledge, and illuminates with extraordinary penetration. A word 
of praise must also be added for the work of the translator, who 
had an unusually difficult task, and accomplished it well, if not 
quite perfectly. 
A. WOLF. 


The Problem of Time: an historical and critical study. By 
J. Alexander Gunn, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., Professor in the 
University of Melbourne, sometime Fellow of the 
University of Liverpool. London: George Allen & Unwin 
Litd.- e209; »Pp.460...916s: net; 


The problem of the nature and reality of time has been 
described by the late Dr. Bosanquet as “ the central crux of 
philosophy ”’; and the measurement of time is one of the great 
problems of science, and the parent of relativity and all that 
this has brought in its train. The subject is certainly one of the 
most complicated and difficult subjects on the borderline between 
science and philosophy, but also one of the most interesting, 
if not the most interesting. In the case of a subject of this kind 
the historical method of approach is probably much the best, 
and Professor Gunn’s book has the distinction of being the 
only English book of its kind. It contains a sufficiently full 
account of the history of the various ideas of time held by the 
foremost thinkers in ancient, medizval, and modern times; 
and it contains enough in the way of criticism to stimulate the 
reader to think for himself, or at least to enable him to appreciate 
the nature of the problem and of various solutions which have 
been proposed. The volume also contains a copious bibliography 
of the scattered literature on the «whole subject. Professor 
Gunn’s task was one of unusual difficulty. The problem of 
time has scientific and psychological aspects as well as a 
philosophical aspect. It is true that science is mainly concerned 
with the measurement of time rather than with its nature, and 
that psvchology is also not concerned with the real character 
of time but only with the conditions and development of our 
perception and conception of it. Still the philosophic problem 
of determining the nature of time must depend for its solution 
on the considerations which arise in intimate connection with 
the psychological and scientific aspects of the problem. So 
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one must be many-sided to deal at all adequately with this 
whole complex of thorny problems. It might have been some- 
what easier for the reader if Professor Gunn had kept the 
different aspects of the problem rather more apart. Then, 
again, a sketch of the history of the different ideas about time 
involves, of course, a correct interpretation of these ideas. “This 
also is a very difficult task, for there are considerable differences 
among historians of philosophy in their interpretation of even 
the fundamental ideas of great philosophers. Thus although 
Professor Gunn has devoted much attention to Spinoza, and 
has written a book on him, still I very much doubt the accuracy 
of his interpretation of Spinoza’s conception of time. I am 
also rather sceptical about the accuracy of the commonly accepted 
views about Newton’s absolute space and time. But, of course, 
every writer must take his own line without writing indefinitely 
until those questions are finally settled. And considering the 
extraordinary difficulties confronting him in his present 
enterprise Professor Gunn is to be congratulated on ‘the 
successful and helpful way in which he has dealt with this 
Problem of Time. 


A. WoLF. 


The Idea of Value. By John Laird, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Aberdeen. 
Cambridge : at the University Press. 1929. Pp. xx+ 384. 
18s. net. 


Professor Laird thinks that ‘‘ value may prove to be the key 
that will eventually release all the human sciences from their 
present position of pathetic, if dignified, futility.’ So he 
naturally attaches great importance to the task of the analysis 
and criticism of the idea of value. The book is a useful 
introduction to the historical study of some of the problems of 
ethical, zesthetic, and economic values from the time of Hobbes 
and Spinoza to the present day. The author is careful to draw 
a great many distinctions which are sometimes overlooked in 
this connection. In fact he seems to make more distinctions 
than he can make use of. But it is a good mental discipline 
for the reader, even if the mere economist should fail to find 
any idea of value in the book. Notwithstanding his general 
fondness of making distinctions it is not always quite clear 
whether Professor Laird sufficiently appreciates the differences 
between ‘‘ the sun’”’ and ‘‘ sunshine,’ or between the value 
of “‘ space-time ’’ and the value of ‘‘ the discovery and applica- 
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tion of the notion of space-time,’’ or between the idea of value 
and the appreciation of value. The book as a whole also seems 
to suffer from insufficient unity of design—the various topics 
are strung together rather than closely interlinked, and the final 
aim and drift of the whole series of studies is not sufficiently 
clear. Nevertheless, Professor Laird’s book is a_ helpful 
introduction to the study of a group of interesting problems, 
the literature on which is still rather scanty. 
A. Wotr. 


Quakerism and Industry before 1800. By IsaBet GRuBB, M.A. 
Williams & Norgate. 1930. Pp. 72. 8s. 6d. net. 


Miss Grubb’s thesis is that from the very start Quakerism 
had a distinctive business ethic to which it remained faithful 
in theory, and, on the whole, in practice also. This ethic was 
based on the denial of profit as the foundation of industry ; 
this was to be carried on as a service to the community, from 
which service the business-man is to reap such a livelihood as 
can be obtained with due regard to strict honesty, to the welfare 
of his employees, and to the securing of leisure adequate for 
the discharge of his duties to his Society, to his family, to his 
soul, ‘‘ Take heed of enlarging your trades and traffics beyond 
your ability and beyond your capacity, for both these evils 
have been the ruin of some,’’ Stephen Crisp explains; and this 
warning to keep their business within the bounds of what they 
could effectively handle and control personally goes perhaps 
a long way to explain George Fox’s remark in 1667 that non- 
Quakers would ‘‘ trust Quakers before their own people, for 
the cry is now among them that are without, where is there a 
Quaker for such and such a trade?’’ All of which goes to 
show the hastiness of the judgment that Puritan individualism 
is responsible for the worst features of the capitalist system. 

Miss Grubb brings a wealth of evidence in support of her 
contentions. She rightly stresses the Society’s claim to control 
the economic life of its members in an almost morbid fear of 
any black sheep besmirching the good name of Quakerism. 
She makes no attempt to hide how narrow and restricted was 
the outlook of many of these early Quakers, and how the letter 
of the law was apt at times to kill the spirit. But the book as 
a whole is an interesting proof that unlimited gain need not 
be the only incentive to productive activity. 


Rap hh OL T AB. 
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Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy. By Dr. G. P. 
Gooch. Fourth Impression, 1930. Longmans, Green & 
Cos Pp. ecxi+218: .7s: 6d. 


In reissuing his well-known causerie-bibliography of the 
primary materials for the diplomatic history of Europe from 
1890 to 1919 Dr. Gooch has increased our debt by adding a 
second supplement on the materials of 1928-9. The two supple- 
ments, covering the publications of only three years, now equal 
in bulk the original work which covered those of twelve. The 
disproportion is of no importance, and the larger canvas has 
made possible much more complete summaries of a few of the 
works noted. There is perhaps a tendency, partly but not wholly 
accounted for by the nature of the new publications, to stress 
the period of the war at the expense of the pre-war. But all 
will agree in appreciating the vast labour of reading, abstracting 
and annotating which is here involved, and will only regret that 
the promised re-modelling of the whole work has had to be post- 
poned till the next reissue. At present anyone desiring the 
latest information on any particular phase or crisis might well 
have to skim half the book, would probably find the relevant 
paragraphs in a dozen different sections, and would not receive 
much assistance from the index. We would also plead for a 
wide interpretation in the next issue of primary as compared 
with secondary authorities. Whatever the historical purist may 
say, there is often more of * revelation ”’ in the monograph of 
a historian who has worked long in archives and among papers 
and periodicals that none but he is likely to read than in many 
a memoir and autobiography whose stale rehash of common 
knowledge is lifted into the realm of primary sources by a gar- 
nishing of personal reminiscences of very minor historical value. 
Dr. Gooch seems to have delimited his field in this respect 
rather less liberally in the latest supplement than in the original 
work, though one must admit that the multiplication of late of 
such excellent secondary monographs greatly enhances the diffi- 
culty of selection and perhaps excuses their total exclusion. 

L. G. RoBINSON. 


Democracy: its Defects and Advantages. By C. DELISLE BURNS. 
Allen & Unwin. 1930. Pp. 217. 7S. 6d. 

The subject is of the highest importance, and certainly the 
contents of this book show that the author knows that there are 
problems, and very many of them. However, none of the prob- 
lems is ever treated as a subject for minute scientific analysis, the 
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only process which in this year of our era bears any promise of 
value. The development of the work is as follows: there is a 
discussion of the psychological abilities of the common man, his 
relationship to government, the making of law, war, and demo- 
cracy, the common man in industry, poverty and the use of 
wealth, justice and wealth, education for democracy, spiritual 
power, the democratic man. Let us deal with one chapter only, 
the subject-matter of which is likely to be within the range of 
common experience, i.e. representatives and the law. The 
question which Professor Delisle Burns poses is the following : 
‘‘ He (the common man) may be able to assist the police and to 
pay taxes willingly, but is he capable of deciding on policy in a 
crisis, or even of choosing a person to speak for him who is com- 
petent to decide?’’? To answer this question it becomes neces- 
sary to analyse the abilities of the common man, and the follow- 
ing is the result of the analysis : that there is a tendency to good 
fellowship among men, and that ‘‘ their understanding, which 
is restricted in regard to abstract problems, is keen enough in 
regard to practical issues; they may not know anything about 
the functions of a complex variable ; but they know well enough 
the distinction between a fool and a wise man, even if the fool is 
called a professor and the wise man a dustman.’’ Now there is 
some truth in this, but very little. If the discussion proceeded 
to determine in more exact language and measured quantities 
how much of truth there is, there would have been an advance 
in knowledge, and a key would have been provided to open the 
chapter on education for democracy. Instead, inquiry stops 
exactly where it should begin. 

The author proceeds: ‘‘ The purpose of voting is not to collect 
‘ opinions,’ but to show how many can or will work together. 
What is to be represented in a democracy is the actual co- 
operation or willingness to co-operate of men who live in groups, 
intellectually and emotionally.’’ Isthistrue? Is not the whole 
question of government one, not only of co-operation, but of the 
objects for which they are willing to co-operate? If so, a process 
of collecting ‘‘ opinions’? must go on, or ‘‘opinions’”’ will 
force themselves to be collected. To admit this is to come upon 
the variability of human loyalty, the fluid and synthetic nature 
of any majority, the incessant struggle of groups against each 
other, and to turn one’s back upon the traditional antithesis of 
majority versus minority, and government versus governed. Nor 
can we agree that representative government rested or rests only 
upon the bases that men must meet in close contact to consult 
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together, and that the representative needs special competence. 
There is something deeper than this. If a society wishes to 
continue an associated life no decision may be taken by an 
individual, a group, or a locality until all individuals, all groups 
all localities have expressed their point of view, in a word, until 
they have met each other. 

Then the discussion proceeds. There is one page on political 
parties, those organs which to-day have come so much to usurp 
the work of Parliaments that it is almost possible to say ‘‘ Parlia- 
ments reign, but Parties govern.”’ 

Yet Democracy is a book to be read, though with a critical and 
challenging mind. For it covers the field, and is a comprehen- 
sive and reasoned defence against dictatorial minds. The 
author is the last person to resent the suggestion that the 
analysis needs pressing further, and for this the book is a good 
point of departure. HERMAN FINER. 


Source Book of Constitutional History from 1660. By D. Oswald 
Dykes, K.C. Longmans, Green & Co. 1930. Pp. 505. 21s. 


This book naturally challenges comparison with the well-known 
Grant Robertson collection. It differs in continuing down to the 
present day instead of stopping at 1832. But this difference is not 
as great as might appear, since Grant Robertson includes some 
important cases and other references after 1832, while Professor 
Dykes’ material on the later nineteenth century is scanty and con- 
cerned chiefly with the constitutions of Ireland and the Dominions. 
Professor Dykes also differs in arranging his matter in topics and 
putting all his notes into an introduction. The former is an advan- 
tage, the latter a loss. Comments on the significance of particular 
documents are worth more than a general constitutional survey. 
He gives more space to Scotland, and prints three proclamations 
and a speech of William III which give special interest to the 
section on the Revolution Settlement. The chief merit of the 
book lies in the admirable treatment, in the last four chapters, of 
the question of the Liberty of the Subject, and the clear illustra- 
tion of the constitutional position of the military forces. It is 
hardly fair, where so much has been necessarily excluded in the 
interest of brevity, to point to omissions. It does, however, seem 
a pity to have made no attempt to include the Executive (apart 
from the Crown itself). There is no reference to the Lords 
Justices, the Regency, the Cabinet, the Committees of Privy 
Council, or the Secretaries of State. There is nothing on the 
Judicature after 176r. There is also surprisingly little on the 
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House of Commons, apart from its privileges. Nothing appears 
from the Place Acts or the ‘‘ Economical Reform ’’ measures of 
1782. We are not given any of the resolutions of the House of 
Commons in defence of their rights in matters of finance, nor any 
extracts from Standing Orders to illustrate such things as the 
“ closure’? and ‘“‘ guillotine.’? These are blemishes. 

T. H. MARSHALL. 


The World’s Grasses : Their Differentiation, Distribution, 
Economics, and Ecology. By Professor J. W. Bews, M.A., 
D.Sc. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1929. Pp. xii+ 408. 
Illustrations. 21s. net. 


In a volume entitled Aims and Methods in the Study of Vege- 
tation, which was published in 1926 by the British Empire 
Vegetation Committee under the editorship of Professor A. G. 
Tansley and Dr. T. F. Chipp, an article on the survey of grass- 
lands was contributed by Professor J. W. Bews. He com- 
menced his article with the words ‘‘ Know Your Plants.’’ 

This attitude of approach characterises the present volume. 
There is an opening chapter dealing with the morphology of 
grasses, which is followed by five lengthy chapters on the syste- 
matic botany of grasses. An immense amount of material is 
condensed into these five chapters, and they form a very handy 
and comprehensive reference work on the world’s grasses from 
the standpoint of the systematist. The author is well known 
as an ecologist, and so he introduces into this work interpreta- 
tions which are based on the study of the grasses not so much 
in the herbarium as in their natural habitat. The objection 
may be raised that in so doing he is building on foundations 
which are not yet universally accepted as capable of bearing 
the weight; but this does not affect the value of the immense 
number of facts which he has accumulated and lucidly set forth. 

Chapters VII and VIII are devoted to the general ecology 
of the world’s grasses and grasslands, and again embody the 
results of latest researches. It is to the final chapter, Chapter 
IX, headed ‘‘ Economic Applications,’’ that the economist will 
naturally turn. It occupies thirty-six pages and is of interest 
as showing the way in which the researches of the ecological 
botanist have a very important bearing on certain economic 
problems. A particularly instructive case which is cited 
refers to the widely adopted system of establishing pasture 
land consisting of the finer types of grass for fodder purposes, 
—grasses which find themselves badly equipped in competi- 
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tion with some of their stronger and less desirable neighbours. 
The system adopted by the agriculturalists is to sow a mixed 
crop, consisting of a cereal such as oats, a rye grass, and the 
desirable fescue grasses. The quick-growing oats hold the field 
and afford the rye grass time to form a fairly close turf which 
gives protection in turn to the finer grasses so that they are able 
to establish themselves. The rye grass being a somewhat short- 
lived perennial holds the field for a few seasons, and gradually 
it is the finer grasses which take possession. Professor Bews 
says that this is the natural plant succession which has been 
made use of by the agriculturalists, hence the value of the eco- 
logist’s work in studying plant succession under all types of soil 
and climate conditions as affording a sure basis in agricultural 
experiments. The chapter on economic applications refers to 
economic grasses of all sorts, especially the cereals, the fodder 
grasses and lawn grasses, and contains much that is very 
suggestive. 

Professor Bews’ personal experience has been mainly in Eng- 
land and South Africa, and, as one would expect, his examples 
tend to be drawn especially from these two sources. Whilst 
he is by no means neglectful of other parts of the world, as his 
careful and extensive bibliography shows, agriculturalists from 
such regions as India may find some of their special problems 
untouched. It is strange, for example, to find three references 
to elephant grass—but to the elephant grass of Africa, not that 
of India. Similarly, one looks in vain in the index for that 
outstanding problem of Malaya—lalang; nor can the traveller 
from the rivers of the Far East find mention of such common 
topics as the spread of kiang grass. 

The work as a whole is a valuable contribution in that it 
touches upon fields which are so frequently regarded as entirely 
unconnected with one another. L. D. Stamp. 


Lineamenti di Letteratura Finanziaria. By Lello Gangemi. 
Milan: Treves. 1930. Pp. 540. 40 lire. 

This bibliography of works relating to Public Finance will 
be very useful to students of the subject, and indeed to students 
of economics generally. It is well arranged and well indexed. 
The author has aimed at inclusiveness rather than selection, 
so that reasonably good bibliographies of other branches of 
economics (such as Money and the Trade Cycle) are included. 
Complete lists of several series, such as the Italian ‘‘ Biblioteca 
dell’. Economista,”’ are given. Italian books naturally receive 
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special attention and some indication of contents is more 
frequently given in their cases. But this does not distract from 
the book’s international usefulness, for it is this branch of 
economics that Italian economists have particularly made their 
own. J. R. Hicks. 


Yearbook of Agricultural Co-operation, 1930. Edited by the 
Horace Plunkett Foundation. London. George Routledge 
& Sons Ltd. Pp. vit+576. tos. 6d. 

The last edition of this Yearbook was limited to Agricultural 
Co-operation in the British Empire, and it was suggested in the 
review that this limitation should be dropped. This has taken 
place and the survey now covers those European countries which 
have made notable contributions to the development of the move- 
ment; Professor Gide writes upon the French position and Dr. 
Griinfeld upon that of Germany; the survey of the movement 
in Czechoslovakia by Miss Digby is a sound and useful piece of 
work. 

The material falls broadly into two sections ; the first consists 
of the series of articles specially contributed upon the movement 
in different countries and covers 450 pages ; the second deals with 
books, surveys, and reports which have recently appeared to- 
gether with references to new legislation and a bibliography of 
recent studies of co-operation. The statistic Census of Organi- 
sations which extended to 150 pages in the 1929 edition has been 
omitted ; it may be suggested that while it is scarcely possible 
to catalogue the business in detail of co-operative organisations 
of different countries, a series of statistical tables designed to 
show the development, character, and extent of the activities 
in each country is a desirable feature of such a publication as 
this; it helps a reader to keep a sense of proportion and is at 
least a starting-point for a consideration of such questions as the 
relation of the amount of business doe by co-operative organisa- 
tions as compared with that done by ordinary merchanting. 

This book can again be recommended as a useful survey of the 
development of agricultural co-operation in many countries. 


R. B. ForRESTER. 


Economic Trends in Soviet Russia. By A. Yugoff. ‘Translated 
by Eden and Cedar Paul. London: George Allen & Unwin 
Limited. 1930. Pp. 349. : 

This is the second important publication in Great Britain on 
general economic conditions in Soviet Russia. The first was 
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written by Mr. Maurice Dobb two years ago and was reviewed 
in this journal at the time.t Mr. Dobb gave an interesting 
account of Russian economic development as advocated by the 
Communist Party and Soviet Congresses. His study was full of 
sincere admiration for the new ideas, proclaimed by the Bol- 
sheviks, for the new order and the new type of people. Mr. 
Yugoif’s book, dealing with the same subject, paints the present 
régime in Russia in a quite different light. 

Mr. Yugoff has made a good beginning by devoting his first 
chapter to the industrial and agricultural conditions prevailing 
in Russia before the Great War. But here he has failed to 
consult such authorities as Chuprov, Kulisher, A. Kaufmann, 
and others and has therefore arrived at general conclusions which 
are controversial. Did the agrarian reforms of Stolypine really 
help the peasants to get rid of feudalist ties? And did they 
actually exist at that time? Was land hunger really the chief 
cause of the revolutionary upheavals among the peasantry in 
1905? 

In the second chapter the author gives a very sketchy 
account of the economic position of Russia during the Great 
War. One cannot help feeling that Mr. Yugoff could have given 
a more thorough analysis of the actual collapse of the former 
Russian Empire if he had consulted the numerous publications 
which are already available on the effects of the Great War in 
Russia and Europe. Mr. Yugoff is much more in his element 
when he investigates Soviet official statistics relating to the 
present conditions in Russia. The kaleidoscopic experiments of 
the Communist Party are here dealt with from the social- 
democratic point of view of L. Martov’s school. The main body 
of Mr. Yugoff’s book, from chapter iii to chapter xv, is devoted 
to the analysis of official Soviet information concerning Industry, 
Agriculture, Internal Trade, Foreign Commerce, Commercial 
Treaties, Concessions, Currency, State Finance, the Housing 
Problem and Labour. The author’s views on these topics are 


as follows : 

The industrialisation of the country which is the main object 
of the present economic policy in Russia is hampered by the 
lack of capital; ‘‘ the fixed capital of industry in Russia is worth 
less than the fixed capital of Russian industry before the war ”’ 
(piro2yer el te mutual relationship between industrial produc- 
tion and agricultural production is . . . unfavourable ’’ (p. 66). 
Soviet industry is ‘‘ unable to absorb the whole mass of urban 
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unemployed and the superfluous rural population ”’ (p. 67). The 
defects of nationalised industry are obvious; the nationalisation 
of industry did not come as ‘‘a process of organic growth ”’ 
(p. 83) : it ‘‘ did not arise because all the factors of economic life 
were ripe for the trustification of industry ”? (p. 84); besides 
‘‘ bureaucracy, a lack of a sense of responsibility, chaos, and 
official delinquency flourish luxuriantly ’’ there (p. 82). “* An 
all-embracing nationalisation of industry carried out in a bar- 
barous fashion has been a failure’? (p. 105). Mr. Yugoff holds 
that the proper solution in the interests of national economy lies 
in the ‘‘ denationalisation ’’ of all branches of industry except 
“the banks, the railways, the petroleum, the coal mines, the 
metal industry, the main sources of water power and particularly 
large-scale enterprises ’’ (p. 103). 

Internal trade, according to Mr. Yugoff, is also a complete 
failure: ‘‘ The state trading apparatus, cumbrous and bureau- 
cratic, is incompetent to discharge its duties punctually and in- 
telligently ’ (p. 175). The State ‘‘ instead of contenting itself 
with the State regulation of trade . . . has over-reached itself 
in a hopeless attempt to establish a State monopoly in trade ”’ 
(prasrk 

The State, further, has not managed to exterminate private 
trade and ‘‘ private capital flows into hidden and illegal chan- 
nels...’ and ‘‘ the State is unable to control or register or 
regulate these underground activities of economic life ’’ (p. 186). 
Co-operation in Russia “‘ neither in respect of its essence, its 
structure or its principles has anything in common with the 
true nature of co-operation. It is nothing more than an orga- 
nisation which runs parallel to that of State trading . . . and 
tainted with all the vices of State bureaucracy ”’ (p. 193). 

The monopoly of foreign trade in Russia is ‘‘ a system of self- 
blockade which conflicts with the interests of the Russian 
national economy and of the population at large,’’ especially “‘ if 
Russia wants to trade with the capitalist world ”’ (p. 215). The 
main reason for preserving the monopoly of foreign trade is the 
need of the State for ‘‘ an influx of foreign bills of exchange 
and it has to keep a careful watch on the outflow of currency ”’ 
(p. 218). But even this does not solve the problem : the Russian 
chervonets falls in value and its purchasing power in the country 
is equal to 3.82 Roubles (on October Ist, 1928) instead of its 
nominal value of 10 Roubles (p. 238). Inflation in Russia does 
not manifest itself in the general rise in prices, but ... ‘‘in 
an increase in the scarcity of commodities ’’ (p. 239) and “‘ the 
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peasants prefer to keep their products, which are real and stable 
values, in their own hands ”’ (p. 240). Here lies the secret of 
the present troubles of the Soviet Government with the peasants. 

Chapter x of Mr. Yugoff’s book deals with the State policy 
in so far as the peasants, the economic evolution of the rural 
district, the collective Farming, and State Farming are con- 
cerned.’ But the scant information given here is hardly likely 
to convey much to English readers, for the issue is more com- 
plicated than would appear on the surface, as can be seen by 
recent developments in collective farming and the spring sowing 
campaign. 

This also applies to chapter xv on Labour, which does not give 
any clear idea of the inner life and aspirations of the rank and 
file of the ten million registered trade unionists. 

In the last three chapters the author discusses the purposive 
economics of the Communist Party, raises the question as to 
whether Russia is moving towards Socialism or Capitalism and 
comes to the conclusion that ‘‘ an exit from the economic blind 
alley can only be found if, under pressure of the steadily increas- 
ing dissatisfaction of the masses, the absolutist régime of the 
dictatorship be liquidated, the political system be democratised 
and the present utopian economic policy be radically changed al 
(p. 349). 

Such is the quintessence of Mr. Yugoff’s book, which will be 
read with great interest by all who wish to understand contem- 
porary Russia. The translators have undertaken a difficult task 
in giving an English version of the German translation of the 
book and they have, as is usual with them, accomplished it 
brilliantly. S. P. Turin. 


Agricultural Co-operation in England. A Survey by the Horace 
Plunkett Foundation. Routledge. 1930. Ppvawili 272. 
7s. 6d. 


This survey of agricultural co-operation in England is descrip- 
tive and not critical in its attitude to the movement ; a great deal 
of detailed work has been involved, and the survey of societies, 
county by county, covers almost 140 pages; it may be doubted, 
however, if this ‘‘ handbook ”’ form of description has any per- 
manent value ; a coherent view can be obtained much better either 
by a more exhaustive study of a few societies or by a more 
general study of the bulked returns of societies dealing with 
special commodities. In fact the second portion of the book which 


follows this latter method is much clearer and of more value. 
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The kind of thought expressed is that ‘‘ the English farmer 
has accepted without protest a reputation for helplessness in 
economic affairs,’ but in fact ‘“‘ the agricultural co-operative 
movement is no matter for apology but, in some departments at 
least, a system fit to cope with any demands that the farming 
community may make upon it.’’ There may be something to 
be said for this view, at least in the case of societies for the pro- 
vision of farmers’ requisites, but this survey can scarcely be 
said to prove the thesis. The total turnover of all societies, both 
requisite and marketing, was under {10,000,000 in 1929, and 
the business per customer was just over £100 ; it must represent 
a very small percentage of the business done by the farming 
community and of the sales and purchases of individual 
producers. 

It is to be hoped that agricultural co-operators will not rest 
satisfied until they can claim that their method of marketing 
and purchase is a main channel for the business of the farming 
community in many regions. The statement is made (p. 1) that 
“since the disappearance of the Agricultural Organisation 
Society, an almost complete darkness has descended upon the 
English agricultural co-operative movement, so that many have 
come to doubt if it exists at all.’’ This presumably refers to 
the taking over of the functions of a central organisation by the 
National Farmers’ Union in 1924, if so, it seems only fair that 
this survey should have gone more fully into the position of the 
National Farmers’ Union and what it has done for the societies, 
so that any judgment may be based upon the facts. It is, of 
course, true that propaganda work has disappeared. 

This book is a sound piece of work to which all students of 
agricultural co-operation in this country may be referred, but it 
cannot be said to bring up to date the more critical examination 
of the movement made by the Ministry of Agriculture in .1925. 

. R. B. FoRRESTER. 
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British Library of Political and Economic Science. Bulletin. Sept. 1930. 

Bureau of Municipal Research (Philadelphia). Juvenile Division of the 
Municipal Court of Philadelphia. Domestic Relations Division of 
the Municipal Court of Philadelphia. Central Registration 
Bureau, Philadelphia. 

The Brookings Institution (Pamphlet Series). J. J. Spengler: The 
Fecundity of Native and Foreign-born Women in New England. 

Canada Year Book, 1930. 1,094 pp. 

Commercio. Rome. May, June, July, August, Sept. 1930. 

Commonwealth. Sept. 1930. 

Cotton and Finance. Bombay. May, June, July, August, Sept., Oct. 
1930. 

Economia. Rome. May, June, July, August, Sept. 1930. 

The Economic Journal. June, Sept. 1930. 

The Economic Record. Melbourne. May 1930. Supplement, August 
1930. (The Economics of Australian Transport.) 

Economic Review. Kyoto University. July 1930. 

Giornale Degli Economisti. Rome. April, May, June, July, August, 
Sept. 1930. 

Handbook of the Cambridge Law School. 1930-1. 

H.M. Stationery Office. 
Reparation Commission (XXII, XXIII). Official Documents. 

Companies. 

39th General Annual Report by the Board of Trade. 
Report of the Ministry of Labour for 1929. 

Indian Journal of Economics. Allahabad. April, July 1930. 

Hyderabad Railway Purchase. An Economist’s Review. 

International Labour Office. Freedom of Association, Volume V. 

Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. Parts II, III, IV. 1930. 

Kieler Vortrige. 1. Ferenczi: Kontinentale Wanderungen und die 
Annidherung der Volker. 

Labour Gazette. Bombay. April, May, June, July, August, Sept. 1930. 
Index to Volume IX. 
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Labour Office, Government of Bombay. Report on Inquiry into Wages 
and Hours of Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry, 1926. 

La Riforma Sociale. Torino. May-June, July-August, Sept.-Oct. 1930. 

League of Nations. Memorandum on International Trade and Balances 
of Payments, 1926-8. Proceedings of the International Conference 
relating to Economic Statistics, 1928. 

G. de Michelis. Questione economiche politiche e sociali. July 1930. 

Michigan Business Studies. V. P. Timoshenko: The Réle of Agricul- 
tural Fluctuations in the Business Cycle. 

National Bank of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia. Quarterly Bulletin. 
1930, Nos.j1,; 11. 

The New Way in Industry. Reprint from The Times, May 1930. 

Nuovi Studi. Rome. March-April, May-August 1930. 

Carlo Pagni. Strumenti Teorici di Corporativismo. 

World’s Health. Paris. April-June, July-Sept. 1930. 

Rassegna Numismatica. Rome. July 1930. 

Report of Committee on Stabilisation of the Money Standard. Missouri 
Bankers’ Association. 

Rivista del Diritto Commerciale. Milan. Mar.-April, May, June-July, 
August-Sept. 1930. 

Rivista Internazionale di Scienza Sociali e Discipline Ausiliarie. 
Milan. Jan., March, May, July, Sept. 1930. 

Rutgers University Bulletin. August 1930. H. B. Gideonse: The 
International Bank. 

School of Commerce and Administration. University of Chicago. 
P. H. Douglas and F. T. Jennison: The Movement of Money and 
Real Earnings in the United States, 1926-8. 

Social Science Review. University: of Chicago. March, Sept. 1930. 

Sociological Review. July 1930. 

The Statesman’s Yearbook, edited by M. I. Epstein. 1930. Macmillan. 
208. 1,458 pp. 

University of Missouri Studies. Some Political Writings of James Otis. 
Bartel Part Lic : 
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School Notes 


AWARD OF HIGHER DOCTORATES. 


Higher degrees conferred since May 1930 include the degree of D.Sc. 
(Economics) conferred upon Sir William Henry Beveridge for a thesis 
entitled Unemployment: a Problem of Industry. 

Award of Research Studentships. The Research Studentship on the 
Ratan Tata Foundation, offered for award in October 1930, has been 
awarded by the School to Meyer Fortes, B.A., Ph.D. A second student- 
ship on the same foundation has been awarded to Francis Donald 
Klingender. 

A Research Studentship in Economics and Political Science has been 
awarded to Nicholas Kaldor. All three Studentships are of the value 
of £200 a year, in addition to tuition fees, and are tenable for one or 
two years. 

The University of London has awarded the Metcalfe Studentship, of 
the value of £100 for one year, to Mary Alma Swallow. This student- 
ship is tenable at the School and is open to any woman student who 
has graduated in any University of the United Kingdom. 

A Commonwealth Fund Fellowship, of the value of £600 for two 
years, was awarded for 1930-1 to Walter George Keith Duncan. 


GOVERNORS AND STAFF 


Governors 
Professor Morris Ginsberg has been elected a representative of the 
Professorial Council on the Court of Governors in place of Professor 


T. E. Gregory who retires by rotation. 
Mr. C. M. Lloyd has been elected a representative of the Professorial 


Council on the Court of Governors for one year in place of Dr. Red ie es 


Tawney (on leave of absence). 

Sir William J. Larke, K.B.E., has been elected a representative of 
the Commerce Degrees Committee of the University of London. on the 
Court of Governors in place of Sir John Dewrance (resigned). 


Appointments to the Staff 
The following appointments have been made to the School staff with 


effect from August 1st, 1930: 
Mr. R. S. T. Chorley, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford ; Barrister-at- 
law; to be Sir Ernest Cassel Professor of Commercial and Industrial 


Law. ; 
Mr. D. Hughes Parry, M.A., LL.M., Peterhouse, Cambridge; B.A., 


Wales ; Barrister-at-law ; to be Professor of English Law. 
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Mr. A. Plant, B.Com., B.Sc, (Econ.) (London); to be Sir Ernest 
Cassel Professor of Commerce. 

Mr. W. I. Jennings, M.A., LL.B., St. Catherine’s College, Cam- 
bridge; Barrister-at-law; to be Reader in English Law. 

Mr. T. H. Marshall, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; to be Reader 
in Sociology. 

Mr. L. G. Robinson, M.A., New College, Oxford; to be Reader in 
International History. 

Mr. H. V. Routh, M.A,, Peterhouse, Cambridge; to be (part-time) 
Reader in English. 

Mr. J. W. F. Rowe, M.A. (Cambridge) ; M.Sc. (Econ.) (London) ; to 
be Reader in Economics with special reference to Industrial Organi- 
sation. 

Mr. P. B. Whale, B.Sc. (Econ.) (London); M.Com. (Birmingham) ; 
to be Reader in Economics with special reference to Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. F. C. Benham, B.Sc. (Econ.) Ph.D. (London) ; to be Sir Ernest 
Cassel Lecturer in Commerce. 

Mr. J. R. Hicks, B.A., B.Litt., Balliol College, Oxford; to be Lec- 
turer in Economics. 

Mr. A. V. Judges, B.A. (London); to be Lecturer in Economic 
History. 

Mr. G. L. Schwartz, B.A., B.Sc. (Econ.) (London) ; to be Sir Ernest 
Cassel Lecturer in Commerce. 

Mr. D. W. Brogan, M.A. (Glasgow); B.A., Balliol College, Oxford ; 
to be Assistant Lecturer in Political Science. 

Mr. R. G. D. Allen, B.A., Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge; to 
be Assistant in Statistics. ‘ 

Mr. W. M. Allen, B.Sc. (Econ.) (London); to be Assistant in 
Economics. 

Mr. J. C. Gilbert, B.Com. (London); to be Assistant in Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. W. Pickles, M.A. (Leeds) ; to be Assistant in Modern Languages. 

Mr. F. J. Fisher, B.A. (London); to be Assistant in History for 
one year. 

Mr. H. R. G. Greaves, B.Sc. (Econ.) (London) ; to be Assistant in 
Political Science for one year. 

Miss E. L. Younghusband, Diploma in Sociology (London); to be 
Tutor in Social Science for one year. 
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